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REPORT  OF  THE 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


Washington,  D.C.,  December  81,  1960. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  submits  herewith  its  74th 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  A  statement  of  appropriations  and 
aggregate  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  is  con- 
tained in  appendix  E  to  this  report. 

With  important  exceptions,  the  other  material  in  the  report  also 
deals  with  the  period  between  July  1,  1959,  and  June  30,  1960.  The 
exceptions  mainly  are  the  references  to  legislative  actions  by  the  last 
Congress  and  legislative  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the 
next  Congress. 

Highlights  of  the  year  in  transportation  are  summarized  below. 
Thereafter,  more  detailed  discussions  of  activities  of  the  carriers  and 
the  work  of  this  Commission  are  given  in  chapters  devoted  to  the 
major  subjects  in  the  field  of  transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION  HIGHLIGHTS 

Net  income  of  major  groups  of  carriers  dropped  sharply  in  the 
first  half  of  1960,  in  spite  of  generally  improved  business  as  measured 
by  ton-miles,  operating  revenues,  and  other  factors.  Operating 
revenues  of  the  carriers  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  reached  a  record 
high  of  $19.53  billion  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  but  rapidly 
rising  costs  more  than  offset  this  and  other  gains. 

Major  trends  of  the  15  postwar  years  otherwise  continued  along  the 
same  paths  with  little,  if  any,  change.  Competition  among  the  car- 
riers, both  regulated  and  unregulated,  continued  to  grow  progressively 
keener,  contributing  to  a  new  record  in  the  volume  of  cases  coming  to 
us  for  decision.  Competitive  cutting  of  rates,  however,  appeared 
to  have  had  no  particular  bearing  on  the  decrease  in  profits,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  operating  revenues  were  higher. 

All  agencies  of  transportation  recorded  higher  totals  for  intercity 
ton-miles  in  1959  than  in  1958.     Motor  carriers  of  property  and  the 
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airlines  set  new  records,  but  the  gains  of  the  others  did   not   quite 
reach  their  previous  record  highs. 

The  trend  toward  private  carriage  continued,  even  though  the 
public  carriers  explored  various  ways  of  improving  their  services  so 
as  to  make  them  more  attractive.  Among  other  things,  these  explo- 
rations led  to  further  growl  h  in  the  volume  ol  trailer-on-flatcar  serv- 
ice. It  appeared,  however,  that  the  service-improvement  efforts, 
coupled  with  the  carriers'  competitive  ratemaking  activities,  were 
achieving  mainly  a  shifting  of  traffic,  intermode  and  intramode,  among 
the  public  carriers.  Where  such  efforts  failed  to  meet  the  specialized 
needs  of  some  shippers,  the  latter  were  establishing  or  enlarging  their 
own  fleets  of  motor  vehicles. 

Operating  revenues  of  all  railroads  were  up  2.84  percent  in  1959 
over  1958  and  ton-miles  increased  6.7  percent  in  the  same  period. 
Cost  increases,  however,  offset  the  gains  and  accounted  for  a  drop  in 
net  income. 

Net  income  of  the  class  I  line-haul  railroads  declined  in  the  calendar 
year  1959,  as  well  as  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  Their  net  for  1959  was 
$578  million,  the  lowest  in  10  years,  and  3.9  percent  below  1958.  In 
the  first  6  months  of  1960,  their  net  income  totaled  $238  million,  a 
decrease  of  22.6  percent  below  the  same  period  in  1959.  Their  cur- 
rent assets  on  June  30,  1960,  were  4.1  percent  below  the  same  date  a 
year  earlier,  and  their  net  working  capital  was  down  7.4  percent  in 
the  same  period  to  a  point  that  was  6.4  percent  below  the  10-year 
average.  The  investors'  share  in  railroad  earnings  was  the  lowest 
since  1949. 

Class  I  motor  carriers  of  property  had  a  similar  experience  in  the 
first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  same  6  months  in  1959,  al- 
though their  net  revenue  position  in  1959  was  considerably  better 
than  it  was  in  1958. 

Operating  revenues  of  all  motor  carriers  of  property  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction  were  up  $1  billion  to  $7.1  billion  in  1959  over  1958, 
a  16.5  percent  increase.  Ton-miles  of  intercity  service  went  up  to 
288.5  billion,  for  a  12.9  percent  rise  over  1958.  The  ton-mile  data 
represent  all  intercity  motor  transportation  of  property,  including 
private  as  well  as  public  carriers. 

Analysis  of  the  reports  of  897  class  I  intercity  motor  carriers  of 
property  showed  their  net  income  in  1959  was  $91.4  million,  an  increase 
of  63.8  percent  over  their  1958  net  of  $55.8  million.  But  in  the  first 
half  of  I960,  their  net  was  $18.9  million,  a  decrease  of  70.7  percent 
below  the  net  of  $64.4  million  for  the  first  6  months  of  1959.  The 
Lower  net  income  was  i-^covdod  while  their  operating  revenues  were 
going  up  3.9  percent  in  the  first  6  months  of  1960  to  $2,376.6  million, 
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compared  with  the  total  of  $2,287.5  million  in  the  first  half  of  1959. 

In  the  first  half  of  I960,  class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers  had 
total  operating  revenues  of  $269.1  million,  an  increase  of  4.4  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  1959,  and  the  total  number  of  passengers 
carried  increased  2.3  percent  to  377.3  million.  Their  operating  ex- 
penses, however,  were  up  6  percent.  The  result  was  a  15.8  percent 
decrease  in  net  income,  which  was  down  from  $10.1  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1959  to  $8.5  million  in  the  same  period  of  1960. 

Complete  data  were  not  available  to  show  clearly  the  1960  trend 
for  carriers  on  the  inland  and  coastal  waterways  which  report  to  us, 
but  their  revenue  situation  in  1959  was  comparable  to  that  of  the 
railroads.     Their  gross  was  up  but  their  net  declined. 

The  108  class  A  and  class  B  water  carriers  filing  annual  reports 
with  us  showed  total  operating  revenues  of  $246.5  million  in  1959,  a 
5.6  percent  increase  over  1958,  but  their  operating  expenses  increased 
6.8  percent,  producing  an  operating  ratio  of  92.04  percent,  compared 
with  90.99  percent  in  1958.  The  operating  ratio  of  the  41  class  B 
water  carriers — -those  having  annual  revenues  of  between  $100,000 
and  $500,000 — went  over  100  to  100.32  percent  compared  with  a  ratio 
of  99.03  percent  in  1958,  while  the  class  A  carriers — those  with  annual 
revenues  of  more  than  $500,000 — climbed  from  86.62  percent  in  1958 
to  91.65  percent  in  1959. 

Freight  forwarders  also  showed  gross  revenue  gains  in  1959  over 
1958  and  in  the  first  half  of  1960  over  the  same  period  in  1959,  but 
their  net  income  declined  too.  The  59  largest  forwarders — those 
with  annual  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more — reported  forwarder 
revenue  of  $443.3  million  in  1959,  an  increase  of  7.4  percent  over  1958. 
They  handled  4.2  million  tons  of  freight,  an  increase  of  5  percent,  and 
24.1  million  shipments,  6.5  percent  more  than  in  1958,  but  their  net 
income  declined  6.3  percent  to  $3.9  million  in  1959.  Net  income  per 
dollar  of  revenue  decreased  from  1  cent  to  0.9  cent;  per  ton  handled 
from  $1.05  to  93.5  cents;  and  per  shipment  from  18.4  cents  to  16.2 
cents. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1960,  they  had  operating  revenues  of  $63.2 
million,  or  1.9  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959,  but  their 
operating  expenses  were  up  4.8  percent.  Net  income  after  taxes  was 
only  $475,516,  or  72.3  percent  less  than  in  the  first  half  of  1959. 

As  is  the  case  with  water  carriers,  data  for  the  oil  pipeline  companies 
were  not  yet  complete  enough  to  show  their  income  position  in  the 
first  half  of  1960,  but  they  showed  improvement  in  the  volume  of  traf- 
fic originated  in  1959,  in  their  operating  revenues,  and  in  the  operating 
ratio.  The  latter  improved  from  54.07  percent  in  1958  to  53.07  per- 
cent in  1959. 
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CARRIERS'  SHARE  IN  THE  TOTALS 

The  relative  position  of  the  major  groups  of  carriers,  measured  by 
the  share  of  each  in  total  intercity  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles, 
changed  only  slightly  from  1958  to  1959. 

The  railroads'  share  in  the  ton-mile  total  was  down  to  45.44  percenl 
in  1959,  compared  with  45.98  percent  in  1958,  while  the  share  of  motor- 
transportation  of  property  was  21.98  percent  compared  with  21.03  in 
1958.  Carriers  on  the  inland  waterways,  including  Great  Lakes  car- 
riers, had  15.24  percent  of  tire  total,  a  slight  decrease  from  their  15.55 
percent  in  1958.  Oil  pipelines  lost  almost  imperceptibly,  going  from 
17.39  of  the  total  in  1958  to  17.29  percent  in  1959.  The  airways 
recorded  0.0492  percent  of  the  total  in  1959,  compared  with  0.0476 
in  1958. 

Private  automobiles  again  made  a  further,  although  slight,  gain  in 
their  share  of  total  intercity  passenger-miles,  recording  89.53  percent, 
compared  with  89.36  percent  in  1958.  The  airways  gained  from  4.05 
to  4.39  percent,  but  the  railroads  dropped  from  3.35  to  3.04  percent, 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  were  down  from  2.95  to  2.76  percent,  and 
the  inland  waterways  from  0.29  to  0.28  percent. 

UNIFICATIONS 

The  railroads  looked  more  and  more  toward  unifications  as  one  of 
the  better  solutions  to  their  biggest  problems.  The  increased  interest 
in  this  activity  was  noted  in  the  73d  annual  report,  but  only  one  merger 
proposal  had  been  filed  at  that  time.  In  the  year  since  then,  the  num- 
ber of  such  applications  by  the  railroads  was  more  than  in  any  other 
past  year,  as  some  of  the  many  discussions  among  railroad  men  led  to 
specific  proposals.  Several  others  still  were  in  the  discussion  stage  and 
probably  will  lead  to  additional  applications  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  number  of  applications  under  section  5  for  unification  and  com- 
mon control  of  motor  carriers  turned  upward  in  the  report  year,  after 
having  gone  down  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959.  There  also  was 
;in  increase  in  such  applications  under  section  212(b),  which  involve 
transfer  of  rights  to  a  noncarrier,  or  between  carriers  operating  less 
than  2  1  vehicles.  Applications  under  section  5  totaled  324,  compared 
with  284  in  the  prior  year,  while  those  under  section  212(b)  totaled 
1,044  compared  with  1,025. 

SERVICE 

The  principal  developments  in  the  area  of  service  were  in  connection 
with  brailer-on-flatcar  operations  arid  containerization,  but  other  ef- 
forts  toward  greater  coordination  of  carrier  services  made  little 
progress. 
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Although  the  railroads'  fleet  of  freight  cars  was  generally  adequate 
for  the  demands  of  shippers,  the  overall  serviceable  car  ownership 
dropped  below  pre- World  War  II  levels.  The  railroads'  efforts  ap- 
peared directed,  instead,  toward  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  specialized 
cars,  including  flatcars  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  piggyback 
service,  covered  gondola  cars,  dry-flo  hopper  cars,  damage-free  box- 
cars, and  mechanical  refrigerator  cars. 

Motor  carriers  of  property  sought  to  develop  multi-purpose  trailers, 
but  in  the  main  were  continuing  the  use  of  specialized  vehicles.  One 
of  the  newer  trailers  can  transport  livestock  or  liquid  cargoes  in  one 
direction  and  general  freight  in  the  other. 

The  water  carriers  converted  several  vessels  for  container  use  and 
appeared  to  be  moving  more  toward  containerization  and  trailership 
operations  as  a  means  of  building  their  traffic. 

RAILROAD  PASSENGER  OPERATIONS 

There  was  little  real  progress  toward  solving  the  problem  posed  by 
deficit  operation  of  passenger  trains.  The  deficit  in  1959  was  reduced 
11  percent  to  $543.8  million,  the  lowest  such  figure  since  1950,  but  the 
reduction  apparently  was  accomplished  by  economies  and  discon- 
tinuances of  service.  The  number  of  railroad  passengers  and  pas- 
senger-miles both  decreased. 

Efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the  railroads'  commuter- train  problem 
continued,  but  appeared  no  closer  to  success.  The  excise  tax  on 
passenger  travel,  repeal  of  which  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
us  in  the  past,  was  continued  in  effect.  Efforts  to  obtain  State  or 
municipal  assistance  were  being  made  in  the  East,  where  the  problem 
was  most  acute.  In  the  western  district,  rail  commuter  services 
were  operated  generally  at  a  point  close  to  the  break-even  level. 

The  glowing  prospects  once  held  out  by  some  transportation  men 
for  the  Talgo-type  lightweight  trains  as  a  means  of  rescuing  the  rail- 
roads' passenger  operations  had  grown  dim  indeed.  All  such  trains 
had  gone  into  storage,  except  for  a  few  used  in  commuter  service  on 
one  railroad. 

Meanwhile,  the  passenger-car  fleet  as  a  whole,  including  pullmans 
and  rail  motorcars,  declined  to  29,156  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1960  from  the  31,530  cars  a  year  earlier.  The  decrease  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  has  beer  approximately  one-third.  New  cars  installed 
in  the  year  totaled  141,  compared  with  79  in  the  previous  year,  and 
cars  on  order  totaled  309,  compared  with  159  in  the  prior  year. 

RAILROAD  SAFETY 

The  railroads  improved  their  safety  performance,  leading  to  a  further 
reduction  in  fatalities.     In  the  calendar  year  1959,  fatalities  from 
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accidents  involving  train  operations  were  10  percent  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  although  the  number  of  persons  injured  rose  about  1 
percent. 

Reduced  maintenance  by  some  railroads,  a  trend  toward  consolida- 
tion of  repair  facilities,  and  new  rules  resulting  from  the  Power  or 
Train  Brakes  Safety  Appliance  Act  of  1958  contributed  to  the  large 
number  of  complaints  processed  during  the  year.  These  complaints, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  investigations  and  safety  inspections 
of  rail  equipment,  resulted  in  correction  of  many  unsafe  and  improper 
practices. 

There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  at  highway 
grade  crossings  and  a  5  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons 
killed  in  such  situations. 

More  than  1.7  million  units  were  inspected  in  the  Commission's 
safety  appliance  inspection  program.  This  represented  an  increase 
of  more  than  35  percent  in  fiscal  1960  compared  with  fiscal  1959. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

The  motor  vehicle  fatality  rate  in  1959  was  at  a  record  low  of  5.4 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles,  in  spite  of  substantial  increases 
in  vehicle-miles  operated  and  in  the  number  of  registered  vehicles. 

Of  the  70.4  million  vehicles  registered  in  1959,  almost  1.75  million 
were  the  buses  and  cargo  vehicles  of  approximately  132,000  carriers 
whose  safety  of  operation  the  Commission  is  charged  with  regulating. 
To  meet  this  responsibility  the  Commission  administered  an  active 
program  of  education  and  enforcement  which  included  road  checks  of 
vehicles,  updating  of  motor  carrier  safety  regulations,  and  institution 
of  a  special  review  of  the  safety  compliance  record  of  motor  carriers 
applying  for  extensions  of  permanent  operating  authority. 

Over  61,000  vehicles  were  inspected  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  under 
the  Commission's  road  check  program.  Of  this  number,  14.2  percent 
were  found  to  be  unserviceable,  an  encouraging  decrease  from  the  16.4 
percent  noted  the  previous  year. 

ALASKA-HAWAII 

Plans  were  being  formulated  to  facilitate  the  issuance  of  "grand- 
father" rights  to  motor  carriers  operating  within  Alaska  and  between 
points  in  that  and  other  States,  pursuant  to  the  amendment  to  the 
act  which  became  effective  July  12,  1960. 

The  principal  question  raised  by  statehood  for  Hawaii,  insofar  as 
our  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  was  whether  interstate  motor  transpor- 
tation solely  between  points  in  the  new  State  should  be  granted 
exemption  from  regulation  under  Part-  II  of  the  act.     Hearings  were 
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held  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59,  a  proceeding  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion, and  a  decision  was  pending. 

"GRAY  AREA"  TRANSPORTATION 

Pseudo-private  carriers  conducting  unlawful  operations  and  others 
in  the  so-called  "gray  area"  where  the  legality  of  operations  was  at 
least  questionable  continued  to  be  a  major  target  for  enforcement  or 
voluntary  control  efforts.  All  too  often,  transportation  of  this 
character  is  performed  under  complicated  arrangements  which  are 
subject  to  quick  change. 

The  number  of  investigations  was  increased,  and  our  enforcement 
staff  was  directed  to  include  participating  shippers  in  enforcement 
actions  whenever  possible. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Tonnages  carried  on  the  Seaway  in  the  second  quarter  of  1960  were 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1959,  when  the  facility 
was  opened  to  oceangoing  vessels.  Railroad  predictions  that  some 
of  the  grain  traffic  moving  through  eastern  ports  would  be  diverted 
to  the  Seaway  proved  accurate,  but  the  volume  moving  through  New 
Orleans  increased. 

CURRENT  STUDIES 

The  transportation  study  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  one  of 
two  major  studies  mentioned  in  our  last  report,  was  concluded  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  The  other,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interscate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  was  under- 
stood to  be  progressing  toward  a  staff  report  scheduled  for  completion 
by  the  end  of  1960. 

Other  studies  which  have  contributed  to  our  own  work,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Senate  Committee,  include  numerous  studies  by  our 
staff  of  costs,  jurisdictional  conflicts,  traffic  consist,  the  "gray  area" 
in  transportation,  and  other  subjects  of  current  or  continuing 
importance. 

These  studies,  together  with  our  own  recommendations  herein 
for  transportation  legislation,  will  form  the  background  for  action 
in  the  first  session  of  the  87th  Congress.  In  a  field  where  there  is 
wide  disagreement  as  to  the  kind  of  action  needed,  there  apparently 
is  full  agreement  that  action  of  some  kind,  in  certain  specific  areas, 
definitely  is  needed.  In  the  chapter,  " Legislative  Recommendations," 
we  are  renewing  nine  of  the  proposals  made  in  our  last  report  and 
recommending  four  new  amendments. 


TRAFFIC  AND  EARNINGS 

During  the  increased  economic  activity  following  the  business  reces- 
sion of  late  1957  and  early  1958,  eight  groups  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  established  a  new  record  of  $19.53  billion 
in  operating  revenues  in  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1960.  Their 
revenues  for  the  calendar  year  1959  were  $19.51  billion.  The  total  for 
the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1960,  was  7.6  percent  above  that  for 
the  12  months  of  calendar  1958,  and  revenues  for  calendar  1959  were 
7.5  percent  greater  than  in  calendar  1958. 

These  revenues  were  attained  even  though  traffic  was  at  a  relatively 
low  level  in  the  last  half  of  1959  because  of  the  protracted  labor- 
management  dispute  in  the  steel  industry.  For  the  whole  year,  all 
agencies  showed  gains  in  ton-miles  over  1958.  Only  motor  carriers 
of  property  and  the  airlines  achieved  new  record  totals.  The  other 
agencies  recorded  increases  but  fell  short  of  their  previous  records. 
There  again  were  increases  in  passenger-miles  of  the  airlines  and  private 
automobiles,  but,  as  in  previous  years,  those  of  the  railroads  and  bus 
lines  declined.  Water  carriers  of  passengers  also  experienced  a  small 
decline. 

The  table  at  page  10  shows  intercity  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles 
operated  by  public  and  private  agencies  of  transport. 

OPERATING  REVENUES,  1958-59 

There  were  substantial  changes  in  the  revenues  of  various  types 
of  carriers.  The  railroads,  the  largest  single  revenue  group,  registered 
a  modest  gain;  the  increase  for  1959  over  1958  was  less  than  3  percent, 
;md  the  figure  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1960,  was  only  1.4 
percent  above  that  for  1958.  On  percentage  and  quantity  bases  the 
increases  were  much  greater  for  motor  carriers  of  property.  This 
group  reached  a  record  revenue  level  of  $7.1  billion  in  the  calendar  1959, 
B  gain  of  more  than  16  percent,  and  surpassed  that  amount  in  the  12 
months  ended  June  30,  1960,  with  a  figure  approximately  20  percent 
higher  than  that  for  1958.  Gains  of  more  than  6  percent  were  made 
by  oil  pipelines,  and  motor  carriers  of  passengers  showed  increases  of 
5  and  8  percenl  over  1958.  Revenues  of  water  carriers  in  1959  were 
3.7  percent  above  1958,  but  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  fell  below  those 
of  L958  by  2.2  percent.  Railway  Express  showed  declines  of  4  and 
5.1  percent.     Revenues  of  the  Pullman  Company  dropped  almost  a 
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sixth  from  1958  to  1959  and  stayed  at  the  new  lower  level  for  the 
fiscal  year.  As  there  were  reductions  in  the  number  of  electric  rail- 
ways due  to  reclassifications  and  abandonments,  revenue  data  for  the 
periods  shown  are  not  comparable. 

Private  car  lines  and  freight  forwarders  are  heavily  involved  in 
intercompany  payments,  and,  because  of  the  resulting  duplications, 
data  reported  by  them  are  not  included  in  the  table.  The  operating 
revenues  of  private  car  lines  amounted  to  more  than  $443  million  in 
the  calendar  year  1959,  and  those  of  freight  forwarders  after  payments 
to  carriers  were  $130  million  for  the  same  period. 

Operating  revenues  l 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31,  1958 

Year  ended  Dec.  31,  1959 

Year  ended  June  30,  1960 

Class  of  carrier 

Amount 

Percentage 

change  from 

calendar 

year  1958 

Amount 

Percentage 

change  from 

calendar 

year  1958 

Railroads  2.   ...  _ 

Thousands 

$9,  924, 350 

257,  705 

68,  940 

29,  932 

414,  776 

720,  690 

599, 125 

6,131,217 

Thousands 

$10. 206, 584 

247,  387 

57,  655 

24,  504 

429, 921 

765,  232 

630,  839 

7, 144,  950 

+2.84 
-4.00 
-16.37 
-18. 13 
+3.65 
+6.18 
+5.29 
+16.53 

Thousands 

$10, 064, 085 

244,  668 

57, 324 

24, 163 

405,  699 

769,  441 

647, 143 

7,  317,  594 

+1.41 

-5.06 

-16.85 

-19.27 

-2.19 

+6.76 

+8.01 

+19.  35 

Railway  Express  3.  . 

Pullman  Co.  . 

Electric  railways 4 

Water  lines  5.   ..  ..  . 

Pipelines  (oil)     ... 

Motor  carriers  of  passengers  6 

Motor  carriers  of  property 

Grand  total.   _        .... 

18, 146,  735 

19,  507,  072 

+7.50 

19,530,117 

+7.  62 

»  Partly  estimated.    Some  of  the  1958  figures  given  in  the  73d  Annual  Report  have  been  revised. 

2  Includes  line-haul  and  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

3  After  deducting  payments  to  others  for  express  privileges. 

*  Since  December  31,  1958,  the  Chicago  Tunnel  and  Chicago  Tunnel  Terminal  Companies  and  one  other 
electric  railway  have  ceased  business;  four  others  have  been  reclassified  as  class  II  line-haul  railways  The 
result  is  an  overstatement  of  the  decline  and  slight  overstatement  of  the  railroad  increase. 

5  Includes  only  revenue  from  domestic  traffic  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

6  Does  not  include  motor-carrier  revenues  of  electric  railways,  included  under  electric  railways. 

TRAFFIC  DATA,   1958-59 

The  following  table  shows  the  reported  and  estimated  freight  ton- 
miles  performed  by  the  various  types  of  intercity  carriers,  both  public 
and  private,  for  1958  and  1959.  Estimates  of  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal  deep-sea  water  traffic  are  shown  separately  under  "Sources" 
because  of  their  special  characteristics  (including  circuity). 

The  preliminary  estimate  for  1959  is  1,312,549  million  ton-miles, 
a  total  exceeded  only  in  1956  and  1957  and  more  than  97  billion  above 
that  of  1958.  These  figures  exclude  coastwise  and  intercoastal  water 
traffic  and  nonre venue  ton-miles  of  railroads,  which,  however,  are 
shown  as  far  as  available  under  "Sources"  of  the  table.  In  1958  the 
railroads,  reflecting  the  recession  that  began  in  late  1957,  had  shown 
the  greatest  decrease  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  number  of  ton- 
miles  under  1957.  In  1959,  however,  they  showed  the  greatest  gain 
in  the  number  of  ton-miles,  with  an  increase  of  more  than  37  billion, 
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although  the  1957  level  was  not  attained.  Preliminary  motor  trans- 
portation ton-mile  data,  for-hire  and  private,  indicate  a  new  high  for 
1959.  Water  carriers  regained  approximately  10  billion  ton-miles. 
The  1959  level  failed  to  equal  the  1957  record  by  more  than  15  per- 
cent, but  was  exceeded  in  only  three  previous  years.  Pipelines,  with 
a  gain  of  over  15  billion  ton-miles  from  1958  to  1959,  recorded  then- 
second  highest  annual  ton-miles  to  date.  Air  ton-miles  increased 
11.6  percent,  1959  over  1958,  but  still  accounted  for  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  the  total.  Shifts  in  the  share  of  the  total  in  1958 
and  1959  were  relatively  minor. 


Volume  of  intercity  traffic,  public  and 

private 

by  kinds  of  transportation 

1 

Ton-miles 

Passenger-miles 

Agency 

1958 

1959 

Percentage  of 
grand  total 

1958 

1959 

Percentage  of 
grand  total 

1958 

1959 

1958 

1959 

1.  Railroads    and   electric   rail- 
ways, including  express  and 
mail 

Millions 

558, 738 

Millions 
596, 393 

45.98 

45.44 

Mil- 
lions 

23, 605 

Mil- 
lions 

22, 373 

3.35 

3.04 

2.  Motor  vehicles: 2 

Motor  carriers  of  passengers  - 

20,  756 
629, 496 

20,364 
659,435 

2.95 
89.36 

2.76 

89.53 

Motor      transportation      of 
property 

255,  544 

288,  519 

21.03 

21.98 

Total  motor  vehicle 

3.  Inland  waterways,  including 

255,  544 

189,016 
211, 289 

579 

288,  519 

200, 000 
226, 991 

646 

21.03 

15.55 
17.39 

.0476 

21.98 

15.24 
17.29 

.0492 

650, 252 
2,073 

679, 799 
2,026 

92.31 
0.29 

92.29 
0.28 

5.  Airways    (domestic    revenue 
and  pleasure  and  business 
flying,  including  express  and 
mail) 

28,  522 

32, 366 

4.05 

4.39 

1,215,166 

1,  312, 549 

100. 00 

100.  00 

704, 452 

736,  564 

100. 00 

100. 00 

i  Some  revisions  have  been  made  in  the  1958  data  presented  in  the  73d  Annual  Report,  and  parts  of  the 
19.58  and  1959  data  are  still  preliminary. 

2  Schoolbus  data  are  excluded.  ,        ^    .      .. 

3  Includes  refined  products  and  crude  oil,  with  an  allowance  for  gathering  lines. 

Sources:  (Paragraphs  below  are  numbered  to  correspond  with  items  in  table.) 

1.  Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Electric  railway  ton-miles  and  passenger-miles 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  revenue.  Does  not  include  nonrevenue  ton-miles  which  amounted  to  lb,024 
millions  in  1958,  and  16,850  millions  in  1959  for  class  I  railroads.     „,_.-.,  .  ,  1/w,ol  __,, 

2  Highway  ton-miles  estimated  on  the  basis  of  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  data  for  main  and  local  rural 

mileages  of  routes  in  rural  and  urban  areas,  and  on  Department  of  Agriculture  data  on  larm  con- 
sumption    Passenger-miles  in  private  automobiles  estimated  on  basis  of  data  from  the  Bureau  oi  fuonc 

-,n  rural  and  intercity  travel  and  from  average  load  data.  Motor-carrier  passenger-miles  based  on 
Public  Roads  and  interstate  Commerce  Commission  data.  As  processing  of  certain  data  is  not  complete, 
highway  e  Jl  Imal  es  herein  for  1968  and  1959  should  be  regarded  as  preliminary.  Because  of  changes  in  base 
beginning  with  1957,  estimates  for  that  year  published  in  the  73d  Annual  Report  and  the  above  estimates, 
exo  pi  ton-miles,  for  1958  and  1959  are  not  comparable  with  estimates  published  for  prior  years. 

3  Ton-mile  data  from  Office  of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army.  Does  not  include  most  coastwise  and  mtercoasta 
ton-miles,  estimated  by  a  U.S.  Army  engineer  at  262.2  billion  in  1953.  Ton-miles  of  such  traffic  are  estimatea 
at  (million  i)  309,290  In  1955,  808,81  r/in  1956,  299,915  in  1957,  and  304,770  in  1958,  based  on  data  from  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration  and  computations  of  the  Commission's  Bureau  of  lrans port  Economics  and 

ited   ton-miles  include  movements  between  the  mainland  and  Alaska,  tlawan, 

,i  her  water-separated  areas,  which  amounted  to  (millions)  27,279  in  1955,  27,349  in  195b, 

28  824  in  1957,  and  38,164  in  1958.     There  is  asmall  amount  of  duplication  between  these  and  the,  waterborne 

ton-miles  In  the  table.     Revisions  are  involved  in  data  presented  in  the  73d  Annual  Report.    Data  for  1959 

are  riot  available. 

A   interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  other  data. 

Civil  Aeronautic  Board  statistics,  Federal  Aviation  Agency  surveys,  and  other  data.    Does 
not  Include  Intra-Ala  ta  and  Intra-Hawaii  ton-miles,  7,285,000  In  1958  and  8,469,000  in  1959,  or  passenger- 
121,089,000  in  1968  and  167,811,000  in  1959. 
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Private  automobile  passenger-mile  figures,  almost  90  percent  of  the 
total,  are  preliminary,  but  there  is  little  doubt  a  new  high  in  intercity 
passenger  travel  was  established.  Air  travel  set  a  new  record;  both 
regular  and  coach  passenger-miles  increased  by  substantial  amounts. 
The  breakdowns  are  not  shown  in  the  table.  Business  and  pleasure 
flying  also  increased  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  Railroads  and  motor  car- 
riers of  passengers  showed  decreases  of  5.2  and  1.9  percent,  respec- 
tively. Bus  figures  shown  are  not  comparable  with  pre-1957  data, 
The  revenue  air  passenger-mile  increase,  1959  over  1958,  exceeded  the 
total  of  bus  and  rail  declines  by  a  substantial  margin.  Water-car- 
rier passenger-miles,  a  small  part  of  the  total,  declined  slightly.  The 
shares  of  the  total  for  private  automobile  and  air  increased  in  1959 
over  1958,  but  all  others  decreased. 

LONG-TERM  TRENDS:  TON-MILES,   1939-59;  PASSENGER-MILES, 
1949-59;  AND  REVENUES,   1947-59 

The  charts  which  follow  show  the  distribution  by  kind  of  carrier 
of  intercity  ton-miles  for  1939  through  1959,  passenger-miles  for  1949 
through  1959,  and  revenues  from  1947  through  1959. 

Also  included  is  a  chart  of  waterborne  ton-miles  (1)  in  deep-sea 
domestic  movements  (coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  to  American  areas 
separated  from  the  48  contiguous  States),  (2)  in  the  Mississippi 
River  basin,  and  (3)  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Deep-sea  ton-miles  became 
available  recently  through  computations  made  by  the  Commission's 
Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  on  data  supplied  by  the 
U.  S.  Maritime  Administration.  The  deep-sea  traffic  is  heavily 
weighted  by  petroleum  shipments,  and  the  Great  Lakes  traffic  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  operations  of  the  steel  industry.  Much  of 
the  Mississippi  River  traffic  is  limited  to  a  relatively  few  commodities. 
Despite  these  limitations,  the  deep-sea  traffic  shows  smaller  variations 
than  the  other  two  series. 

A  second  additional  chart  shows  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index 
of  industrial  production,  the  index  of  gross  national  product  (less 
services),  and  the  index  of  intercity  ton-miles.  The  base  year  for 
each  of  these  indexes  is  1939,  and  the  general  trends  of  all  three  are 
similar.  Except  in  1944,  1952,  and  1957,  the  trend  of  the  ton-mile 
index  has  corresponded  closely  to  the  production  index  trend.  The 
production  index,  however,  does  not  include  all  freight  transported; 
for  example,  ton-miles  of  imports  and  agriculture  are  included  in  the 
ton-mile  index,  but  the  production  of  these  items  is  not  included  in  the 
production  index.  The  trends  of  the  indexes  of  ton-miles  and  gross 
national  product  (less  services)  also  have  followed  a  quite  similar 
course,  except  in  1952  and  1957.  The  long-term  increases  in  the 
three  indexes  are  indicators  of  an  expanding  economy.     It  therefore 
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appears  that  forecasts  of  new  highs  in  gross  national  product  (less 
services)  and  industrial  production  imply  forecasts  of  new  highs  in 
transportation. 

Effects  of  war  activity  are  evident  in  the  three  indexes.  Addi- 
tionally, in  the  chart  showing  numbers  of  ton-miles  by  agency  of 
transportation,  the  war  effect  on  each  agency  can  be  seen.  Rail 
traffic  showed  an  enormous  growth,  pipelines  and  water  carriers 
expanded  to  a  lesser  extent,  and  the  increase  for  motor  carriers  was 
constrained  within  relatively  narrow  limits.  In  all  instances  except  the 
rails,  postwar  expansions,  although  fluctuating,  brought  activity  far 
exceeding  the  wartime  levels.  Air  ton-miles,  not  shown  on  the  chart, 
increased  rapidly  from  a  scant  12  million  in  1939  to  646  million  in  1959, 
but  still  are  a  minor  part  of  a  total  that  has  fallen  below  a  trillion  ton- 
miles  only  twice  since  1943 — in  1946  and  1949.  Throughout  the 
period  1939-59,  the  railroads  supplied  more  ton-miles  than  any  other 
agency  of  transport  and  their  ton-miles  are  well  over  double  the 
output  of  their  nearest  competitor  included  in  the  chart.  It  should 
be  noted  that  ton-miles,  while  combining  the  factors  of  weight  and 
distance,  do  not  take  into  account  such  factors  as  speed,  reliability, 
convenience,  consist  of  traffic,  and  other  matters  of  economic 
importance. 

Available  comparable  data  for  passenger-miles  cover  a  shorter 
period,  1949-59,  and  all  elements  are  not  completely  comparable  for 
even  this  period  as  the  data  for  motor  carriers  of  passengers  for  recent 
years  have  involved  changes  that  make  them  noncomparable  with 
earlier  years.  Despite  this  difficulty  and  the  fact  that  recent  motor- 
carrier  data  are  perforce  preliminary,  it  is  evident  that  airlines,  which 
in  1949  supplied  far  fewer  revenue  passenger-miles  to  the  intercity 
traveling  public  than  did  buses  or  railways,  are  now  first  in  size  in 
revenue  passenger-miles,  railroads  are  second  and  buses  are  third. 
The  water-  carriers  have  made  a  contribution  small  in  size  but  impor- 
tant in  certain  areas. 

The  dominant  factor  in  the  passenger  field  during  the  period  has 
been  the  private  automobile,  which  continued  to  supply  about  90  per- 
cent of  total  intercity  passenger-miles.  The  increase  in  private 
automobile  passenger-miles  in  1959  was  more  than  the  total  of  air 
passenger-miles  in  1958,  the  largest  segment  of  passenger-miles  other 
than  thai  of  private  automobiles.  The  question  of  whether  a  satu- 
rated  highway  system  will  eventually  drive  travelers  to  the  for- 
hire  carriers  lias  sometimes  been  raised,  but  continuing  declines  in 
;ill  for-hire  intercity  travel  measured  in  passenger-miles,  except  for  air, 
fail  to  indicate  this  possible  result. 

The  increasing  availability  and  use  of  low-fare  accommodations 
m  recent  years  is  noteworthy.     In  air  travel,  aircoach  and  other  low- 
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fare  operations  have  risen  from  251  million  passenger-miles  in  1949,  a 
trifle  compared  to  nearly  7  billion  performed  in  regular  air  service  that 
year,  to  well  over  12  billion  in  1959,  or  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
more  than  16  billion  for  regular  air  service  that  year.  During  the 
same  period,  rail  parlor  and  sleeping  car  traffic  decreased  in  relation 
to  coach  traffic,  which  had  2.2  times  the  volume  of  the  higher  priced 
service  in  1949,  and  3.6  times  more  in  1959,  with  commutation  opera- 
tions excluded. 

Combined  freight  and  passenger  revenues  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction,  while  generally  trending  upward  from  1947 
to  1959,  fluctuated  by  more  than  a  billion  dollars  from  one  year  to  the 
next  on  several  occasions.  Throughout  the  period,  the  railroads  got 
more  than  half  of  the  revenues.  Among  the  other  Commission- 
regulated  groups,  only  motor  carriers  of  property  passed  the  billion 
dollar  mark,  and  they  have  now  gone  above  $7  billion  in  annual 
revenues.  In  8  of  the  last  10  years  their  revenues  established  new 
records.  The  magnitude  of  intercity  transportation  of  property  by 
motor  vehicle  is  apparent  when -it  is  understood  that  the  ton-miles 
of  the  multi-billion  dollar  regulated  portion  account  for  less  than  40 
percent  of  the  ton-miles  operated  in  both  public  and  private  highway 
trucking. 

Of  the  other  carriers  subject  to  this  Commission's  jurisdiction,  the 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  have  experienced  variations  during  the 
period  from  a  high  of  $630  million  annual  revenues  in  1959  to  a  low 
of  $533  million  in  1947.  Increases  in  fares  compensated  to  some  extent 
for  declines  in  traffic. 

Railway  Express  Agency  revenues  have  varied,  but  for  both  1958 
and  1959  they  were  below  revenues  for  the  first  2  years  of  the  period 
covered. 

Pullman  Company  revenues  have  dechned  along  with  the  parlor 
and  sleeping  car  traffic,  but  increases  in  charges  have  kept  the  decline 
in  revenue  from  equaling  the  decrease  in  physical  production  of  service. 

Because  of  abandonment,  transfer  of  companies  to  line-haul  rail- 
road classification,  and  integration  of  some  lines  into  railroad 
systems,  electric  railways  have  decreased  in  number.  As  a  result, 
the  apparent  decline  in  revenues  for  this  group  has  been  overstated. 

The  water  carriers  in  recent  years  have  shown  a  fluctuating,  but 
generally  upward,  trend  in  revenues.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis, 
the  nondomestic  revenues  (the  foreign  revenues  of  those  carriers  with 
operations  subject  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board's  jurisdiction)  have 
been  omitted  as  far  as  possible.  This  elimination  restricts  coverage 
to  domestic  operations  of  carriers  under  this  Commission's  jurisdiction. 
Revenues  in  calendar  year  1959  were  above  those  in  1958,  but  revenues 
for  1958  were  below  those  in  each  of  the  previous  three  years.    On  the 
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INTERCITY   TON-MILES,  PUBLIC    AND   PRIVATE. 
BY   KINDS   OF   TRANSPORTATION,  1939-1959 
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Efia  (including  Great  Lakes)  RX/N  express   and   mail   and 

excluding  non-revenue) 
Source    1939-1954,  ICC,  Bureou   of   Tronsport   Economics   and   Statistics,  Intercity    Ton-Miles,   1939-1954, 
Stotement   No    568;    1955-1958,  Annuol   Reports   of   the    Interstate   Commerce    Commission, 
1959,    staff    estimates 
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INTERCITY    PASSENGER-MILES,  1949-1959 

REVENUE   INTERCITY    PASSENGER-MILES 


40    BILLION   PASSENGER-MILES 


BILLION   PASSENGER-MILES    40 
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00°oot)oooooooooooo<>000i  °0°o0c 
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*  Data   for   1957-1959   on  motor    carriers    not    comparable;  see    footnote    to    table. 

Source.  1949-1956,  ICC.,  Bureau   of    Transport   Economics   and   Statistics,   Intercity   Possenger- Miles, 

1949-1956,    Statement   No    580,   1957    and   1958,   73rd   Annual  Report    of    the    Interstate 

Commerce   Commission,    1959,   staff    estimates 
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OPERATING  REVENUES,^  BY  TRANSPORT  AGENCY 

1947   ""     1959  BILLION   DOLLARS 


ILLION   DOLLARS 

2£ 


1947        '48  '49  '50  51 

[~]   PULLMAN    COMPANY 

|   ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS^ 
f/T]   RAILWAY    EXPRESS2'' 
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£2]  AIR   LINES 
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'  i';irtiy  estimated. 

-  Shifts  of  carriers  from  the  electric  railway  to  the  railroad  group  during  the  period  have  resulted  in  an  over- 
Btatement  of  declines  hy  an  undetermined  amount, 
i  After  deducting  payments  to  others  for  express  privileges. 

'  includes  only  revenues  from  domestic  traffic  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
■  mmi    ion 
I  >o     ool  Include  motor  carrier  revenues  of  electric  railways,  included  under  electric  railways. 
■  Includes  switching  and  terminal  companies. 

1947  68,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  revised  motor  carrier  revenues, 
1947  1966,  [.CO.,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  statistics,  statistics  of  Class  I,  II,  and  III  Motor 
Carrieri,  t9S9  1968,  Btatemenl  No.  .r>wt;  and  L959,  staff  estimates.  Air  data  from  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 
data  eov<r  operating  revenues  in  domestic  revenue  operations  only,  not  including  Alaskan  or  oversea,  but 
do  include  the  local  Hawaiian  line  within  those  islands. 
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GREAT  LAKES,  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  AND  DOMESTIC 
DEEP   SEA    TON-MILES,  1955-1958 
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Source:   Office   of  Engineers,   Morifime    Administration,  and  Interstate  Commerce   Commission    computations 

INDEXES  OF   INTERCITY  TON-MILES,  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION, 
1NDEX         AND  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT    (LESS  SERVICES) 
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Source:  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Office  of  Business  Economics,  ond  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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INDEXES    OF   OPERATING   REVENUES,^    BY 
TRANSPORT    AGENCY    1947  -  1959 
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2  Shifts  of  carriers  from  the  electric  railway  to  the  railroad  group  during  the  period  have  resulted  in  an  over- 
states Qt  of  declines  by  an  undetermined  amount. 

3  After  deducting  payments  to  others  for  express  privileges.  _  **wt  f^-c+o+n  nnm 

i  Includes  only  revenues  from  domestic  traffic  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 

i  Does  not  include  motor  carrier  revenues  of  electric  railways,  included  under  electric  railways. 

•  Includes  switching  and  terminal  companies.  .         T.,i„ioRn 

7  Revised  national  income.    Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1960. 

1947  58,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  revised  motor  carrier  revenues, 

I  |    <       Bureau  Of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics,  Statistics  of  Class  I,  II,  and  III  Motor 

<  'arrin.H,  \U',U  IW;,  Statement  No.  689;  and  L959,  Staff  estimates.     Air  data  from  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

data  covet  operating  revenues  in  domestic  revenue  operations  only,  not  including  Alaskan  or  oversea,  but 

Including  the  local  Hawaiian  line  within  those  islands. 
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other  hand,  revenues  in  both  1958  and  1959  were  higher  than  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  period  covered. 

Oil  pipe  lines  have  had  a  generally  rising  trend  during  the  period. 
Revenues  in  1958  were  below  those  for  both  1956  and  1957,  but  oper- 
ating revenues  in  1959  were  the  highest  of  record  for  this  group  of 
carriers. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  Commission-regulated  carriers, 
revenues  of  domestic  air  carriers  are  included  in  the  charts. 

A  line  representing  national  income  has  been  included  in  the  revenue 
index  chart.  The  curve  for  the  water  carriers  index  has  been  closer 
to  the  national  income  curve  in  recent  years  than  those  of  other 
carriers.  Pipe  lines,  motor  carriers  of  property,  and  air  lines  have 
increased  their  revenues  at  a  more  rapid  rate  during  the  period  than 
the  rise  in  national  income,  while  revenues  of  all  other  groups  have 
lagged. 

CLASS  I  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS 

Operating  revenues  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  increased  2.7  per- 
cent in  1959,  to  $9,826  million.  (See  appendix  B,  table  A,  for  1958 
and  1959  data.)  Freight  revenue  was  up  3  percent.  All  other  types 
of  revenue  participated  in  the  increase  except  passenger,  which  de- 
creased 3.6  percent.  Total  operating  expenses  in  1959  were  $7,705 
million,  an  increase  of  2.1  percent  from  1958.  After  accounting  for 
other  additions  and  deductions,  class  I  line-haul  railroads  had  a  net 
income  of  only  $578  million,  the  lowest  in  10  years,  and  down  3.9 
percent  from  1958. 

Results  for  the  first  6  months  of  1960  were  disappointing.  Freight 
revenue  declined  3.4  percent  as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1959. 
Although  other  types  of  revenue,  including  passenger,  increased, 
total  operating  revenues  declined  2.7  percent.  Operating  expenses 
were  1.7  percent  lower  in  the  first  half  of  1960.  Net  income  in  this 
period  was  $238  million,  a  decrease  of  22.6  percent  from  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier. 

From  the  table  of  current  assets  and  current  liabilities  shown  below, 
current  assets  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  as  of  June  30,  1960,  de- 
clined 4.1  percent  from  the  same  date  in  the  preceding  year,  to  $3,045 
million  from  $3,172  million.  This  was  the  lowest  level  in  10  years, 
with  the  exception  of  1958.  Cash  and  temporary  cash  investments 
declined  6.1  percent,  to  $1,552  million.  A  slight  decrease  occurred  in 
materials  and  supplies,  from  $607  million  in  mid-1959  to  $600  million 
in  mid-1960.  The  industry  operated  in  1960  with  about  one-third 
less  investment  in  material  and  supplies  than  in  1951  and  1952. 
Total  current  liabilities  also  decreased  slightly,  from  $1,783  million 
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to  $1,759  million,  which  was  also  the  lowest  figure  in  the  last  10  years, 
except  1958  (data  from  previous  Annual  Report*,  as  of  July  31, 1950-54, 
and  as  of  June  30,  1955-59).  Net  working  capital,  including  materials 
and  supplies,  declined  7.4  percent  to  $1,286  million,  which  is  0.4  per- 
cent below  the  10-year  average. 

The  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities,  whether  including 
or  excluding  materials  and  supplies,  declined  in  1960.  Including 
materials  and  supplies,  the  ratio  went  from  1.78  in  1959  to  1.73  in 
1960;  excluding  them,  it  went  from  1.44  to  1.39.  On  either  basis  the 
ratios  in  mid-1960  were  more  favorable  than  the  10-year  average, 
which  for  these  ratios  was  1.72  and  1.33,  respectively.  The  ratio  of 
cash  and  temporary  cash  investments  to  current  liabilities  declined 
from  0.93  in  1959  to  0.88  in  1960,  or  5.4  percent,  but  this  ratio  was 
still  more  favorable  than  the  average  of  0.84  for  the  decade. 

Current  assets  and  current  liabilities,  class  1  line-haul  railroads  as  of  June  30 


Item 


Total  current  assets 

Cash  and  temporary  cash  in- 
vestments  

Materials  and  supplies 

Total  current  liabilities 

Net  working  capital: 

Including   materials   and 

supplies 

Excluding  materials    and 
supplies 


195S 


Ratios 
Current  assets  to  current  liabil- 
ities: 

Including   materials   and 

supplies 

Excluding  materials  and 

supplies 

Cash  and  temporary  cash  in- 
vestments to  current  liabili- 
ties  


Millions 
$3, 152 

1,414 

760 

1,934 


1,218 

458 


Amount 


Millions 
$2, 661 

1,139 

655 

1,581 


12.r, 


Percent 
of  change 
from  1957 


-15.6 

-19.4 
-13.8 
-18.3 


-11.3 
-7.2 


1959 


Amount 


Percent 
of  change 
from  1957 


Millions 
$3, 172 

1,652 

607 

1,783 


782 


1.63 
1.24 

.73 


1.68 
1.27 


1.78 
1.44 

.93 


+.6 

+16.8 
-20.1 

-7.8 


+14.0 

+70.7 


1960 


Amount 


Millions 
$3, 045 

1,552 

600 

1,759 


1,286 


Percent 
of  change 
from  1957 


+9.8 
-21.1 
-9.0 


+5. 
+49. 


1.73 
1.39 


The  condensed  income  account  below  shows  that  revenue  and  other 
income  in  1959  amounted  to  $10,140  million,  an  increase  of  almost  2.5 
percent  from  1958.  In  the  preceding  10  years,  higher  figures  were 
posted  six  limes.  Higher  revenue  had  been  anticipated  for  1959, 
I, ut  the  116-day  steel  strike  is  estimated  to  have  deprived  the  rail- 
roads of  $000  million  in  freight  revenue. 

The  cosl  of  materials,  depreciation,  and  other  expenses  increased 
4.6  percenl  in  1959,  to  $3,270  million.  Taxes  were  9.5  percent  higher 
in  1959,  at  SI, 048  million.  The  increase  reflects  higher  railroad  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  tax  rates,  effective  June  1,1959,  estimated 
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to  have  cost  the  railroads  more  than  $100  million  during  the  yeax. 
(See  Taxes  Affecting  Transportation,  page  35.)  Wages  and  salaries 
rose  0.9  percent,  to  $4,760  million.  A  cost-of-living  adjustment  of 
3  cents  per  hour  on  November  1,  1959,  was  estimated  to  increase 
wage  costs  about  $60  million  annually. 

The  amount  remaining  for  the  investors'  share  was  $1,062  million, 
3.0  percent  less  than  1958  and  the  smallest  since  1949.  Although 
expenditures  for  rents  for  leased  roads,  interest  on  obligations,  and 
other  deductions  were  reduced  below  1958  levels,  the  sum  available 
for  dividends  and  surplus  was  $577  million,  a  decrease  of  4.0  percent 
from  1958.  This  amount  was  the  smallest  sum  available  since  1949, 
and  was  22.4  percent  under  the  average  for  the  period  1949-58. 

The  last  column  in  the  table  shows  income  and  expenses  for  the  12- 
month  period  ended  June  30,  1960.  Although  revenue  and  other 
income  was  down  slightly,  deductions  and  wages  and  salaries  were 
such  that  the  amount  available  for  dividends  and  surplus  was  $509 
million,  11.8  percent  under  the  calendar  year  1959. 


Condensed  income  account— class  I  line-haul  railroads 


Item 

Calendar  year 

12  months 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

June  30, 
1960 

Revenue  and  other  income 

Millions 

$10,  826 

3.  305 

1.121 
4,426 
6,400 
5.057 

Millions 
$10,  781 

3.  110 

1.068 
4,478 
6,303 
5,091 

Millions 
$9,  897 

3,126 

957 
4,083 
5,814 
4,719 

Millions 
$10, 140 

3,270 

1,048 
4,318 
5.822 
4,760 

Millions 
$10,016 

3,282 

Cost  of  materials,  depreciations,  and  other 
expenses,  except  wages  and  salaries 

Taxes,  including  income,  profits,  and  pay- 
roll  . 

Total  deductions 

1,043 
4,325 
5,  691 
4,698 

Remainder  for  employees  and  investors 

Wages  and  salaries  • 

Investors'  share: 

Rent  for  leased  roads  2.    

57 

352 

57 

877 

55 
359 

60 
737 

55 
373 

66 
601 

54 

369 

62 

577 

52 

3  370 

62 

509 

Interest  on  obligations 

Other  deductions  4.  .    .. 

For  dividends  and  surplus 

Total 

1.343 
79.0 
21.0 

1,212 

80.8 
19.2 

1,095 
81.2 
18.8 

1,062 
81.8 
18.2 

993 

82.6 
17.4 

Percent  wages  and  salaries 

Percent  investors'  share. . .     

i  Chargeable  to  operating  expenses  and  not  including  the  following  amounts  of  payroll  taxes,  in  millions: 
12  months  ended  June  30,  1960,  $403;  year  1959,  $374;  1958,  $316;  1957,  $342;  and  1956,  $334. 

2  Represents  largely  intercompany  payments  among  railroads  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends. 

3  Partly  estimated. 

4  Miscellaneous  deductions  from  income  applicable  to  "other  income"  shown,  contingent  charges  (capital 
and  other  funds),  and  amortization  of  discount  on  funded  debt. 

Selected  operating  statistics  for  freight  and  passenger  service  of 
class  I  line-haul  railroads  are  shown  in  table  B,  appendix  B,  for  the 
years  1958  and  1959,  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1959  and  1960. 
Considering  freight  service  first,  the  average  road  mileage  operated 
was  219,749  for  the  year  1959,  which  was  2.5  percent  less  than  the 
225,339  miles  operated  10  years  earlier.     The  decrease  from  220,558 
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miles  in  1958  amounted  to  0.36  percent,  which  was  slightly  more  than 
the  average  annual  decrease  of  0.25  percent  since  1949. 

Ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  were  575  billion  in  1959,  an  increase  of 
4.3  percent  from  1958,  and  revenue  tons  originated  were  1.23  billion, 
up  3.5  percent  from  1958.  Both  of  these  quantities  were  lower  in 
1959  than  in  any  year  since  1949  except  1954  and  1958;  the  results 
of  1959  were  adversely  affected  by  the  prolonged  work  stoppage  in 
the  steel  industry. 

Revenue  per  ton-mile  decreased  slightly  in  1959  to  1.45  cents 
versus  1.46  cents  in  1958.  In  1949  it  was  1.34  cents;  average  revenue 
per  ton-mile  has  increased  about  9.0  percent  between  1949  and  1959. 
The  length  of  the  average  freight  haul  was  250.8  miles  in  1959,  about 
the  same  as  1958.  It  has  been  gradually  increasing  in  the  last  de- 
cade, and  is  now  10.1  percent  greater  than  the  227.7  miles  in  1949. 
The  average  load  per  car  (net  ton-miles  per  loaded  car-mile)  was  33.3 
tons  in  1959,  which  was  a  6.1  percent  increase  since  1949. 

Operating  statistics  which  are  associated  with  dieselization  generally 
continued  to  show  improvement.  For  example,  the  length  of  freight 
trains  (total  freight  car-miles  per  train-mile)  increased  to  an  average 
of  69.6  cars  in  1959,  slightly  under  the  record  70.7  cars  in  1958,  but 
up  22.5  percent  in  the  last  decade.  Freight-train  speed  (average 
train-miles  per  train-hour)  attained  19.5  miles  per  hour,  higher  by  0.3 
percent  than  1958,  and  15.4  percent  improved  since  1949.  Gross 
ton-miles  per  train-hour,  a  highly  useful  index  because  it  takes  into 
consideration  both  tonnage  and  speed,  continued  to  register  improve- 
ment; in  1959  it  was  61,926,  up  from  60,807  in  1958,  and  46.2  percent 
better  than  the  42,343  in  1949. 

Although  the  percentage  loaded  of  total  car-miles  improved  in  1959, 
to  62.3  percent  from  61.2  percent  in  1958,  the  trend  is  slightly  down- 
ward. In  1949,  64.7  percent  of  car-miles  were  under  load,  and  only  in 
1957  and  1958  has  the  figure  been  lower  than  in  1959.  This  trend 
probably  reflects  the  increased  number  of  specialized  freight  cars, 
which  frequently  must  be  returned  empty. 

Freight  car  utilization  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Although  car- 
miles  per  car-day  in  1959  improved  over  1958  from  39.6  to  41.2,  the 
figure  has  been  lower  only  three  times  in  the  last  12  years.  In  1947 
ii  was  45.7,  or  10  percent  better  than  in  1959.  Since  the  average 
-peed  of  freight  trains  was  19.5  miles  per  hour  and  average  car-miles 
pei-  car-day  was  41.2,  it  follows  that  the  average  car  last  year  moved 
in  freight  trains  only  2  hours  5  minutes  out  of  every  day.  Further- 
more, since  freight  ears  were  loaded  for  only  62.3  percent  of  their 
mileage,  the  average  freight  ear  in  1959  was  loaded  and  moving  in 
freight    trains  only  78  minutes  each  day. 
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The  percentage  of  locomotives  which  were  unserviceable  increased 
from  8.7  in  1958  to  9.3  in  1959.  In  the  latter  year,  7.5  percent  of  the 
freight-car  fleet  was  unserviceable,  up  from  6.7  percent;  it  was  the 
highest  percentage  in  the  decade. 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1960  most  of  the  traffic  figures  in  table  B 
were  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  in  1959,  or  slightly  lower. 
Total  revenue  ton-miles  were  0.63  percent  below  1959;  total  revenue 
freight  carried  was  down  1.14  percent.  Length  of  average  haul  was 
up  slightly.  Percent  loaded  of  total  freight  car-miles  decreased  to 
61.6  from  62.5. 

Freight  operating  statistics  for  the  first  6  months  of  1960  generally 
reflected  the  long-term  improvement  as  shown  by  practically  every 
operating  item  in  table  B.  The  reductions  in  unserviceable  freight 
locomotive  and  freight  car  percentages  from  9.4  to  7.7,  and  from  7.7 
to  6.9,  respectively,  are  noteworthy  in  that  they  reverse  the  increases 
in  1957-59. 

Passenger  service  followed  the  trends  of  recent  years.  Road  mileage 
operated  in  passenger  service  diminished  again;  in  1959  it  was  100,049 
miles,  whereas  in  1958  it  had  been  106,923  miles.  Since  1949,  when 
156,898  miles  of  road  were  used  by  passenger  trains,  the  decrease  in 
mileage  has  amounted  to  36.2  percent. 

Revenue  passengers  carried  were  352,312,000  in  1959,  a  decrease  of 
7.4  percent  from  1958  and  36.5  percent  from  1949.  Revenue  passen- 
ger-miles closely  followed  this  pattern.  The  22,051  million  passenger- 
miles  in  1959  were  5.2  percent  below  1958,  and  37.2  percent  under  the 
figure  for  1949. 

Revenue  per  passenger-mile  (excluding  commutation)  again  edged 
upward,  to  3.00  cents  in  1959,  compared  with  2.99  cents  in  1958. 
Since  1949  revenue  per  passenger-mile  has  risen  from  2.64  cents,  or 
13.6  percent.  If  commuters  are  included,  revenue  per  passenger-mile 
rose  from  2.90  cents  in  1958  to  2.95  cents  in  1959.  The  increase  since 
1949  has  been  20.4  percent. 

Passenger  train-miles  continued  their  steady  decline,  registering  an 
8.7  percent  decrease  from  1958.  Since  1949  the  decrease  has  been 
40.8  percent.  Passenger  car-miles  were  down  5.8  percent  in  1959,  and 
they  have  declined  35.0  percent  since  1949.  The  greater  decrease  in 
tram-miles  compared  to  car-miles  is  the  result  of  longer  trains;  in  1959 
the  average  was  10.12  cars  per  tram,  wdrereas  it  was  9.81  in  1958  and 
9.22  in  1949. 

Average  speed  of  passenger  trains  has  been  increasing  in  recent 
years,  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  slower  secondary  runs.  In  1959 
the  average  speed  (train-miles  per  train-hour)  was  40.3  miles  per  hour, 
up  from  40.2  in  1958  and  37.0  10  years  ago. 
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Comparing  the  first  half  of  1960  with  that  of  1959,  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  declined  4.6  percent,  but  total  passenger-miles  held 
almost  steady,  with  a  0.6  percent  decrease.  This  was  because  the 
average  passenger  journey  increased  to  61.8  miles,  or  by  2.5  miles. 
Passenger-train  miles  and  car-miles  declined  6.8  percent  and  4.6 
percent,  respectively,  in  the  comparable  periods.  Revenue  passenger- 
miles  per  train-mile  and  per  car-mile  increased.  Average  passenger- 
train  speed  continued  to  rise,  averaging  40.6  miles  per  hour  in  the 
first  half  of  1960.  As  in  freight  service,  the  percentage  of  unservice- 
able passenger  locomotives  and  cars  both  decreased  in  the  first  half  of 
1960;  the  change  had  been  upward  in  calendar  1959. 

PRIVATE  CAR  OWNERS 

There  were  307,979  cars  privately  owned  or  operated  by  197  firms 
as  of  December  31,  1959,  available  for  use  by  common-carrier  railroads 
to  transport  freight  and,  for  some  commodities,  to  provide  protective 
service  against  heat  or  cold.  These  totals  were  increases  of  4.2  percent 
in  the  number  of  cars  but  only  0.5  percent  in  the  number  of  firms. 
Most  of  the  tank  and  refrigerator  cars,  and  some  piggyback,  gondola, 
hopper,  and  stock  cars  in  railroad  use  are  owned  or  controlled  by 
private  car  line  firms. 

Car  ownership  or  control  was  heavily  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  number  of  firms — 15.2  percent  of  the  firms  owned  or  operated 
88.8  percent  of  the  cars;  41.6  percent  of  the  firms  owned  or  operated 
10.0  percent  of  the  cars;  and  43.2  percent  of  the  firms  owned  or  oper- 
ated 1.2  percent  of  the  cars.1 

The  30  firms  which  constituted  15.2  percent  of  the  firms,  each  of 
which  owned  or  operated  1,000  cars  or  more,  had  a  gross  investment 
of  $1,657  million,  an  increase  of  9.4  percent  from  the  $1,515  million 
reported  for  1958.  The  largest  firm  had  a  gross  investment  of  $343 
million,  or  20.7  percent  of  the  group  total.  The  smallest  firm  had  a 
gross  investment  of  more  than  $1  million.  Nearly  half  of  the  cars 
owned  by  this  group  consisted  of  tank  cars  (132,156  of  273,541), 
nearly  a  third  were  refrigerator  cars  (86,714),  and  the  remainder 
(54,671)  were  the  other  classes  of  cars  mentioned  above.  The  refrig- 
erator cars,  however,  accounted  for  nearly  59  percent  of  the  total 
mileage  while  half  again  as  many  tank  cars  accounted  for  less  than  36 
percent.  Piggyback  ears  of  one  firm  averaged  50,583  car-miles 
annually,  all  refrigerator  ears  averaged  34,639,  all  tank  cars  averaged 
13,877,  and  all  other  privately  owned  ears  averaged  only  2,947.     The 


'I  here  were  88  firm  in  1969  and  93  In  1958  which  owned  10  but  less  than  LOO  cars.  They  constituted  43.2 
and  47.1  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  Dumber  of  car  owners  but  accounted  for  only  1.2  percent  of  tlie 
f;ir  ownership  In  each  year.  Annual  reports  Of  operations  arc  not  received  from  such  owners  and,  I  licre- 
fore,  d<  tailed  comparii  oni  are  restricted  to  the  larger  car  owners  or  operators. 
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group  revenue  was  $407.6  million,  an  increase  of  21.6  percent.  Car 
service  produced  75.9  percent  of  the  total  revenues;  icing,  mechanical 
refrigeration,  and  heater  service  produced  8.9  percent  of  the  total 
revenue;  and  other  services  15.2  percent  of  the  total.  The  1959 
operating  ratio  of  70.1  percent  contrasted  with  one  of  67.6  percent 
in  1958  and  65.7  percent  in  1957. 

The  82  firms  which  constituted  41.6  percent  of  the  firms,  and  which 
each  owned  or  operated  100  but  less  than  1,000  cars,  had  a  gross 
investment  of  $140  million,  an  increase  of  4.4  percent  over  the  $134 
million  reported  in  the  previous  year.  The  two  largest  firms  each 
had  a  gross  investment  of  nearly  $8  million  while  the  smallest  had  a 
gross  investment  of  $66,246.  Tank  cars,  which  constituted  76.2  per- 
cent (23,455  of  30,786)  of  the  equipment,  accounted  for  only  68.7 
percent  of  the  mileage.  Annual  mileage  of  both  refrigerator  and 
tank  cars  was  not  significantly  different  from  that  of  such  cars  in  the 
larger  group.  The  revenue  of  this  group,  $35.9  million,  was  an  in- 
crease of  13.0  percent  over  the  $31.8  million  reported  during  1958. 
The  1959  operating  ratio  of  114.9  percent  was  almost  a  complete 
return,  from  the  1958  operating  ratio  of  125.5  percent,  to  the  1957  ratio 
of  114.3  percent. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PROPERTY 

Revenues  of  class  I,  class  II,  and  class  III  motor  carriers  of  property 
in  the  calendar  year  1959  were  an  estimated  $7,145  million,  an  in- 
crease of  16.5  percent  from  $6,131  million  in  1958. 

Operating  revenue  increased  17.6  percent  from  $3,924  million  in 
1958  to  a  record  $4,615  million  in  1959,  as  shown  by  quarterly  reports 
of  the  same  897  class  I  motor  carriers  of  property  engaged  in  intercity 
service.  Total  expenses  increased  16.4  percent,  and  the  operating 
ratio  declined  1  percentage  point  to  95.6  percent,  reversing  the  upward 
trend  in  this  ratio  of  3  previous  years. 

Quarterly  revenue  in  1959  continued  the  increase  that  began  in 
April-June  1958.  Comparison  of  these  figures  for  the  2  years  shows 
an  increase  of  20.0  percent  in  the  first  quarter;  the  second  quarter  up 
24.8  percent;  the  third  quarter  up  18.7  percent;  and  the  fourth  quarter 
up  8.3  percent.  A  decrease  of  1.1  percent  in  the  number  of  reporting 
carriers  accompanied  the  increasing  revenues.  Revenues  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1959  rose  10.1  percent  over  the  first,  were  down 
2.0  percent  in  the  third  from  the  second,  and  increased  3.5  percent 
in  the  fourth  quarter  over  the  third. 

Xet  income  after  taxes  of  these  class  I  property  carriers  increased 
$35.6  million  or  63.8  percent  to  $91.4  million.  By  areas,  the  increases 
were:  Eastern  District,  up  110.2  percent  from  a  very  low  level  in 
1958;  Western  District,  up  22.1  percent;  and  Southern  region,  up  96.3 
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percent.  All  regions  except  the  northwestern  reported  lower  operat- 
ing ratios  and  increased  income.  Operating  ratios  for  the  Eastern 
District  were  96.2  percent  in  1959  versus  97.4  percent  in  1958;  for 
the  Western  District  and  the  Southern  region,  respectively,  the 
figures  were  95.1  versus  95.7  percent  and  94.8  versus  96.1  percent. 

Revenue  tons  transported  by  class  I  intercity  carriers  in  1959 
amounted  to  272.3  million,  an  increase  of  31.8  million  or  13.2  percent 
compared  with  1958.  Carriers  in  all  regions  handled  more  tonnage 
during  1959  than  in  1958.  The  greatest  increase,  both  absolute  and 
in  percentage  gain,  was  in  the  Central  region  where  tons  increased 
12.2  million  to  a  total  of  81.5  million,  or  17.6  percent.  Tons  trans- 
ported in  the  Northwestern  region  increased  by  5.8  million,  also  17.6 
percent.     Other  regions  reported  as  follows : 


Region 

Increase  in 

revenue 
freight  (mil- 
lions of  tons) 

Percent 
increase 

New  England        ______ 

1.0 
6.1 
4.7 
2.0 
1.7 
1.1 
2.7 

11.0 
14.1 
1.5.1 
12.3 
7.3 
12.9 
10.1 

Middle  Atlantic _. 

Southern  

Midwestern 

Southwestern 

Rocky  Mountain 

Pacific ...... 

Class  I  common  carriers  of  general  commodities  (559)  reported  an 
increase  in  revenue  of  16.7  percent  in  1959  over  1958,  or  to  $3,266 
million.  Total  expenses  increased  15.6  percent,  improving  the  oper- 
ating ratio  to  95.6  percent  from  96.5  percent.  Tons  transported  by 
the  group  were  14.3  million,  an  increase  of  14.9  percent;  truck  and 
tractor  miles  increased  by  11.6  percent.  Net  income  after  taxes 
increased  58.7  percent. 

Revenues  increased  20.8  percent  to  $1,132  million  in  1959  for  272 
common  carriers  of  special  commodities.  The  operating  ratio  for  the 
group  decreased  to  95.8  from  97.1  when  expenses  increased  only  19.1 
percent.  Net  income  after  taxes  increased  83.0  percent.  Truck  and 
tractor  miles  increased  18.0  percent  while  tons  transported  were  up 
only  9.8  percent. 

The  1959  revenues  of  66  contract  carriers  were  $216  million,  15.7 
percent  over  L958,  while  expenses  went  up  14.3  percent.  The  1959 
operating  ratio  of  95.3  was  1.2  percentage  points  below  the  previous 
year.  Truck  and  tractor  miles  and  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried 
showed  increases  of  24.8  and  34.5  percent,  respectively,  while  net 
income  after  taxes  increased  46.9  percent. 

Revenues  of  82  e|;lss  I  local  carriers,  the  only  group  with  a  lesser 
number  of  reporting  companies,  were  $268.6  million,  up  13.0  percent. 
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Net  income  after  taxes  was  up  11.6  percent-  on  a  slightly  improved 
operating  ratio  of  97.2  percent  against  the  1958  ratio  of  97.4  percent. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1960,  operating-  revenues  of  class  I  intercity 
motor  carriers  of  property  were  $2,377  million,  an  increase  of  3.9 
percent  compared  with  the  like  1959  period.  Expenses,  however, 
increased  by  7.2  percent  to  $2,313  million.  The  operating  ratio  of 
97.3  percent,  compared  with  94.4  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1959 
resulted  in  a  50.8  percent  decline  in  net  operating  revenue.  Net 
income  after  taxes  amounted  to  $18.9  million,  a  decrease  of  70.7 
percent. 

Comparison  of  the  6-month  periods  of  1960  and  1959  by  geographic 
areas  show^s  the  following:  Revenues  in  the  Eastern  District  increased 
4.8  percent  and  expenses  7.9  percent,  resulting  in  an  operating  ratio 
of  97.7  percent  in  1960  against  94.8  percent  in  1959;  net  income  after 
taxes  decreased  to  $8.3  million,  or  73.7  percent.  In  the  Southern 
region,  revenues  increased  3.1  percent,  expenses  7.0  percent,  and  the 
operating  ratio  rose  3.2  percentage  points  to  96.4  percent,  Net  income 
after  taxes  of  $3.7  million  was  67.3  percent  below  1959.  The  operating 
ratio  of  Western  District  carriers  increased  2.9  percentage  points  to 
97.0  percent  on  increases  in  revenues  and  expenses  of  2.7  percent  and 
5.8  percent,  respectively.  Net  income  after  taxes  was  $6.9  million,  a 
decrease  of  67.9  percent  under  1959. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PASSENGERS 

For  the  calendar  year  1959,  total  operating  revenues  of  192  class  I 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  (137  intercity  carriers  and  55  local  or 
suburban  carriers)  rose  5.1  percent  to  $552.0  million  in  comparison 
with  1 958  (data  based  on  quarterly  reports  to  the  Commission).  Total 
operating  expenses,  however,  increased  only  1.9  percent  to  $488.6 
million.  As  a  result,  the  operating  ratio  dropped  from  91.3  percent 
in  1958  to  88.5  percent  in  1959. 

Total  operating  revenues  for  the  137  intercity  carriers  amounted  to 
$440.3  million,  a  rise  of  5.7  percent  over  1958.  Total  operating 
expenses  for  these  carriers  w^ent  up  2.4  percent  to  $380.8  million. 
Reports  of  the  55  local  and  suburban  carriers  also  showed  an  increase 
in  operating  revenues,  from  $108.7  million  in  1958  to  $111.7  million 
in  1959,  a  rise  of  2.8  percent;  operating  expenses  rose  from  $107.3 
million  in  1958  to  $107.9  million  in  1959,  an  increase  of  0.5  percent. 
As  a  result,  operating  ratios  decreased  from  89.3  percent  to  86.5  per- 
cent for  intercity  carriers,  and  from  98.8  percent  to  96.8  percent  for 
local  and  suburban  carriers. 

The  1959  regional  operating  ratios  for  intercity  carriers  improved 
(decreased)   in  each  of  the  nine  regions  when  compared  with   the 
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corresponding  ratios  for  1958,  varying  from  a  0.5  percentage-pomf 
decrease  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  region  (from  94.7  percent  in  1958  to 

94.2  percent  m  1959)  to  7.4  percentage  points  in  the  Midwestern 
region  (from  102.0  percent  to  94.6  percent).  The  range  of  ,l,(.s, 
ratios  extended  from  82.6  percent  for  the  Pacific  region  to  98.3  per,,.,,, 
for  (he  New  England  region.  ' 

Quarterly  reports  for  1959  of  the  192  class  I  motor  carriers  show 
there  was  a  decrease  from  763.8  million  in  1958  to  722  9  million  in 

X  l  q«  TCent'  m  thtt0tal  Mmber  °f  reVe'1Ue  P^sengers  carried 
(The  1958  decrease  was  7.9  percent  when  figures  for  that  rear  are 
compared  with  data  for  identical  carriers  in  1957  )  As  to  intercitv 
service  the  decrease  in  1959  was  4.3  percent  to  184.1  million  passengers 
In  local  and  suburban  service  the  drop  was  6.4  percent  to  501  0  million 
passengers  The  charter  and  special  services,  however,  showed  an 
increase  of  4.9  percent  to  37.9  million  passengers 

Carriers  classified  as  intercity  transported  228.4  million  revenue 
passengers  m  all  services  in  1959,  a  decrease  of  1.2  percent  in  compari- 
son with  1958.  The  number  of  intercity  passengers  transported  by 
these  carriers  was  170.3  million,  a  decrease  of  3,415,249  or  2  0  perceni 

ifoooTno'T  T1  Pacific  region  carners  had  declines  °f  ™- 

than  2,000,000  intercity  passengers  m  each  area,  and  the  Midwestern 
region  group  reported  720,176  fewer  intercity  passengers  These 
were  the  outstanding  losses  in  passenger  traffic  and  were  partiallv 
offset  by  increases  m  the  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England,  and  Rocky 
Mountain  regions  of  1,242,707,  359,249,  and  221,552  passengers 
respectively.  Local  and  suburban  passengers  went  down  0  3  percent 
"erce™      '  *  ^  SpecM  Service  Passe"^s  --eased  5.9 

For  carriers  classified  as  local  and  suburban,  the  total  number  of 
revenue  passengers  in  all  services  was  494.5  million,  a  decrease  of  7  2 
Percen    below  1958.     The  number  of  passengers  transported  in  local 
and  suburban  service  was  456.2  million,  7.0  percent  less  than  in  1958 
I  he  .New  England  region  experienced  the  greatest  decline  in  this  item 
a  decrease  ol  25  percent;  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  regions 
howed I  decreases  ol  3.22  and  4.75  percent,  respectively.     The  Sontnern 
region  had  an  increase  ol  1.73  percent  and  Western  District's  gain  of 
21.32  percent  was  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of  154  percent  in  the 
;;•■;;,-,.    [ntemty  schedules  of  local  and  suburban  carriers  trans! 
Ported   26   percent  fewer  passengers  in  1959  than  in  1958      The  loss 

rZTP     *    iN  „•'"'   ," "    AtlMltiC  ^i0">   altho^   *e   New 

England    region  suffered    a  greater  decease    percentagewise.     The 

-cm  and  Centra]  regions,  the  two  other  regions  reporting  this 

bnd  ol  service,  had  mcreases,  Out  the  number  of  passengers  involved 
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was  small  in  comparison  with  the  service  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region.  Charter  and  special  service  passengers  of  these  carriers 
increased  4.3  percent  in  number. 

In  the  first  half  of  1960,  the  total  operating  revenues  of  class  I 
motor  carriers  of  passengers  increased  to  $269.1  million,  which  was 
4.4  percent  more  than  the  revenues  of  the  first  6  months  of  1959. 
Because  of  a  6.0  percent  increase  in  operating  expenses,  net  operating 
revenues  decreased  $19.2  million,  or  13.2  percent  below  net  operating 
revenues  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1959.  The  operating  ratio 
was  92.8  percent  in  the  1960  period  as  against  91.4  percent  in  January- 
June  1959.  Passengers  carried  in  intercity  service  decreased  from 
88.4  million  in  the  1959  period  to  86.1  million  in  1960,  and  passengers 
carried  in  local  and  suburban  service  increased  from  257.7  million 
to  267.3  million.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1960  was  2.3  percent  more  than  in  1959,  or  377.3  million. 
The  number  of  charter  or  special  service  passengers  increased  from 
22.7  million  to  23.9  million  in  the  respective  6-month  periods. 

Material  in  regard  to  package  express  service  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers  is  included  below  under  Small  Shipments. 

WATER  CARRIERS 

As  a  group,  the  carriers  by  inland  and  coastal  waterways  which 
report  to  the  Commission  received  greater  revenues  and  carried  more 
revenue  freight  but  fewer  revenue  passengers  in  1959  than  in  1958. 
According  to  annual  reports  filed  by  the  67  class  A  and  41  class  B 
water  carriers  having  average  annual  operating  revenues  over  $500,000 
and  between  $100,000  and  $500,000,  respectively,  the  total  operating 
revenues  of  these  carriers  rose  5.6  percent  to  $246.5  million  in  1959. 
Total  operating  expenses  increased  6.8  percent  to  $226.9  million  in 
comparison  with  1958,  producing  an  operating  ratio  of  92.04  percent 
for  1959  compared  with  90.99  percent  for  1958.  The  total  operating 
revenues  and  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  class  A  carriers  in 
1959  constituted  95.4  and  95.0  percent  of  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  combined  operations  of  the  class  A  and  class  B  carriers.  The 
operating  ratio  of  the  class  A  carriers  rose  from  86.62  percent  in  1958 
to  91.65  percent  in  1959,  and  the  operating  ratio  of  the  class  B  carriers 
increased  from  99.03  to  100.32  percent. 

The  class  A  and  class  B  carriers  received  $179.5  million  of  freight 
revenues  for  carrying  96.4  million  tons  of  revenue  freight  in  1959. 
These  amounts  were  increases  of  $6.3  million  and  6.3  million  tons,  3.6 
and  7.0  percent,  respectively,  compared  with  1958.  The  largest  area 
increase  in  freight  revenue,  $3.8  million,  took  place  in  the  Great  Lakes 
trade,  followed  by  the  increase  of  the  operators  on  the  Mississippi 
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River  and  tributaries,  $2.6  million,  and  the  increase  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  area,  $1.7  million.     The  Pacific   coast    and    inter- 
coastal  areas  had  decreases  of  $500,000  and  $1.5  million,  respectively. 
Revenue  tons  carried  in  1959  increased  in  four  navigation  areas,  the 
increase  ranging  between  2.6  million  tons  for  the  Great  Lakes  and 
about  50,000  tons  for  the  Pacific  coast.     The  fifth  area  (intercoastal) 
showed  a  decrease  from  82,000  tons  in  1958  to  9,000  tons  in  1959. 
Passenger  revenues  of  class  A  and  class  B  carriers  in   1959  were 
$8.5  million,  a  decrease  of  2.5  percent  and  equivalent  to  4.41  percent 
of  freight  revenues.     The  number  of  revenue  passengers  decreased  to 
3.1  million,  or  21.5  percent.     The  revenues  and  passengers  of  class  A 
companies  accounted  for  68.7  and  91.6  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
totals  for  the  two  classes.     Class  A  carrier  passenger  revenues  went 
down   6.7   percent,    and   the   number  of  passengers   decreased   24.9 
percent,  in  comparison  with  1958.     By  navigation  areas,  the  Great 
Lakes   and   Mississippi   River   and   tributaries   showed   increases   in 
passenger  revenues  and  in  the  number  of  passengers  of  class  A  carriers. 
However,  the  combined  decreases  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
areas  were  greater  than  the  total  of  the  increases  in  the  two  areas 
first  mentioned.     (Class  A  water  carriers  operating  in  intercoastal 
service  reported  no  passenger  service.)     Class  B  carrier  passenger 
revenues  increased  150  percent  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  area 
and  6.5  percent  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  while  the 
number  of  revenue  passengers  decreased  5.3  and  2.3  percent  for  these 
areas  in  comparison  with  1958.     Passenger  revenues  of  class  B  car- 
riers operating  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  showed  a  small  gain  in  com- 
parison with  a  small  loss  in  1958,  while  the  number  of  revenue  pas- 
sengers decreased  20.3  percent.     (Class  B  water  carriers  operating  in 
the  Pacific  and  intercoastal  areas  had  no  passenger  service.) 

Annual  reports  of  the  107  class  C  water  carriers  (those  having 
annual  operating  revenues  of  $100,000  or  less)  for  the  calendar  year 
1959  showed  that  these  carriers  as  a  group  received  greater  revenues 
than  in  1958  and  carried  more  revenue  freight  but  transported  fewer 
revenue  passengers.  Operating  revenues  of  these  carriers  increased 
to  $23.9  million,  or  9  percent,  in  comparison  with  1958.  (Operating 
expenses  lor  class  C  curriers  are  not  readily  available.)  However, 
freight  revenues  for  carrying  9.5  million  tons  (representing  an  increase 
of  36.7  percenl  in  tonnage  over  1958)  declined  from  $6.1  million  in 
L958  lo  $6.0  million  in  1959.  Passenger  revenues  increased  to  $4.2 
million,  or  I  1.9  percent,  while  the  number  of  revenue  passengers  went 
flown  lo  6.2  million,  or  1 .6  percent  below  1958. 

The  Commission  also  receives  annua]  reports  from  maritime  carriers. 
For  the  calendar  year  L959,  maritime  carriers  filed  27  annual  reports 
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on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Commission.  Total  operating  revenues, 
including  foreign  and  domestic  service,  of  the  27  carriers  amounted 
to  $530.6  million,  a  decrease  of  0.74  percent  in  comparison  with  1958. 
Total  operating  expenses  went  down  to  $512.6  million,  a  decrease  of 
slightly  over  1  percent,  producing  an  operating  ratio  of  96.62  percent 
for  1959,  which  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1958.  Of  the  27  maritime 
carriers,  16  carriers  of  this  group  engaged  in  domestic  coastwise  and 
intercoastal  service.  These  carriers  received  $131.9  million  for 
carrying  105.9  million  tons  of  freight  in  domestic  service  in  1959,  which 
were  increases  of  3.7  percent  in  revenues  and  7.3  percent  in  tonnage 
over  1958.  Domestic  revenue  passenger  traffic  declined  slightly 
in  1959  from  $670  thousand  to  $668  thousand  and  the  number  of 
passengers  decreased  from  1,001  to  912. 

For  the  first  half  of  1960,  112  class  A  and  class  B  carriers  by  inland 
and  coastal  waterways  (the  only  water  carriers  filing  quarterly 
reports  with  the  Commission)  received  smaller  amounts  of  revenues 
from  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  carried  less  revenue  freight  and 
revenue  passengers  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period 
for  1959.  Freight  revenues  of  these  carriers  decreased  to  $149.8 
million,  or  10.8  percent.  Passenger  revenues  went  down  to  $2.5 
million,  or  12.3  percent.  The  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  de- 
clined to  49.2  million  tons,  or  1.4  percent,  and  the  number  of  revenue 
passengers  dropped  to  894,000,  or  9.7  percent,  below  the  figures  for  the 
first  half  of  1959.  (Expenses  are  not  reported  in  quarterly 
statements.) 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

For  calendar  year  1959,  87  freight  forwarders  reported  aggregate 
revenues  of  $451.0  million,  representing  increases  of  4.8  percent  in  the 
number  of  freight  forwarders  and  7.3  percent  in  revenue.  Fifty- 
nine  of  the  87  freight  forwarders  were  classified  as  having  had  annual 
revenues  in  excess  of  $100,000  each,  and  they  collectively  received 
99.3  percent  of  the  total  revenue.  The  three  largest  forwarders  ac- 
counted for  48.1  percent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  $451.0  million  aggregate  revenues,  $446.4  million,  or  99.0 
percent,  was  forwarder  revenue.  The  latter  revenues  of  the  59  larger 
companies  were  $443.3  million,  an  increase  of  7.4  percent  as  compared 
with  those  of  1958.  This  group  handled  4.2  million  tons  of  freight 
traffic  or  an  increase  of  5.0  percent.  Shipments  numbered  24.1 
million  and  were  6.5  percent  greater  than  in  1958.  The  average 
weight  per  shipment  in  1959  of  346.4  pounds  was  a  decrease  of  1.1 
percent  from  the  1958  average  of  350.0  pounds. 
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Of  the  forwarder  revenue  earned  by  the  59  larger  companies, 
$318.1  million,  or  71.8  percent,  was  expended  for  transportation  pur- 
chased.    This  sum  was  distributed  : 

63.4  percent  for  railroad  transportation, 

18.0  percent  for  motor  transportation, 

0.3  percent  for  water  transportation, 

17.8  percent  for  pick-up,  delivery,  and  transfer  service,  and 

0.5  percent  for  other  transportation  purchased. 

"Railroad  transportation  purchased"  decreased  3.2  percentage 
points  in  relation  to  all  transportation  purchased.  The  amount  paid 
for  motor  transportation  went  up  1.6  percentage  points,  and  pickup, 
delivery,  and  transfer  service  purchased  increased  1.7  percentage 
points. 

Net  income  of  the  59  larger  companies  decreased  6.3  percent  to 
$3.9  million.  Net  income  per  dollar  of  revenue  decreased  from  1.0 
cent  to  0.9  cent,  per  ton  handled  from  $1.05  to  93.5  cents,  and  per 
shipment  from  18.4  cents  to  16.2  cents. 

During  the  first  6  months  of  1960,  freight  forwarders  with  revenues 
of  $100,000  or  more  received  $214.0  million  in  transportation  revenues, 
or  an  increase  of  0.4  percent  over  the  amount  received  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1959.  Transportation  purchased  decreased 
0.4  percent,  and  operating  revenues  of  $63.2  million  were  1.9  percent 
more  than  in  January-June  1959.  Operating  expenses  increased  4.8 
percent.  Net  income  after  taxes  of  $475,516  was  72.3  percent  less 
than  the  figure  for  the  same  period  in  1959.  Tons  of  freight  received 
from  shippers  increased  0.2  percent  and  the  number  of  shipments  in- 
creased 2.9  percent.  The  average  weight  per  shipment  decreased 
from  342.0  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  1959  to  333.0  pounds  in  the  same 
months  of  1960. 

PIPELINES 

Reports  for  the  calendar  year  1959  were  filed  by  86  oil  pipeline 
companies,  or  4  more  than  in  1958.  The  volume  of  the  traffic  orig- 
inated in  1959  amounted  to  2,187.1  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
and  849.1  million  barrels  of  refined  oils,  increases  of  8.1  percent  and 
12.2  percent  over  1958,  respectively.  Crude  oil  shipments  in  1958 
were  7.5  percent  less  than  in  1957;  refined  oil,  13.4  percent  more. 
Operating  revenues  rose  6.2  percent  to  $765.2  million  and  operating 
expenses  went  up  4.2  percent  to  $406.1  million,  bringing  about  a 
decrease  from  54.07  percent  to  53.07  percent  in  the  operating  ratio. 

Crude  oil  transportation  by  trunklines  in  1959  aggregated  980.0 
billioD  barrel-miles,  8.3  percent  over  1958.  Trunkline  movements  of 
refined  oils  went  up  to  284.4  billion  from  259.8  billion  barrel-miles 
ui  L958,  an  increase  of  9.5  percent. 
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Transportation  revenues  of  69  large  oil  pipelines  (those  having 
annual  operating  revenues  of  more  than  $500,000  each)  were  $360.8 
million  in  the  first  half  of  1960,  an  increase  of  1.0  percent  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Barrels  of  oil  originated 
and  received  from  connecting  carriers  by  these  same  pipelines  totaled 
2,388.1  million,  or  3.7  percent  more  than  in  the  1959  period. 

SMALL  SHIPMENTS 

Change  in  the  small-shipment  area  is  most  apparent  in  develop- 
ments affecting  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  From  1958  to 
1959  the  number  of  shipments  declined  3.9  percent  to  70  million,  but 
domestic  revenue  increased  5  percent  to  $385.3  million.  The  higher 
revenue  doubtless  was  influenced  by  an  increase,  approved  by  the 
Commission,  of  15  percent  in  less-than-carload  express  rates,  with 
some  exceptions,  effective  November  11,  1958,  and  from  a  further 
increase  in  the  same  rates  of  25  cents  per  100  pounds  or  per  shipment 
(35  cents  in  eastern  and  mountain-Pacific  territories)  effective  Sep- 
tember 1,  1959  and  later. 

From  1958  to  1959  "  express  privilege"  payments  increased  25 
percent  to  $145.7  million.  Virtually  all  " express  privilege"  payments 
are  made  to  rail,  air,  and  motor  carriers.  While  1959  showed  an 
increase  in  payments  for  all  such  groups,  rail  carriers  were  the  only 
group  to  show  an  increase  in  percent  of  the  total.  In  that  year  rail,  air, 
and  motor  carriers  received  83.5,  14.9  and  1.4  percent  of  the  total,  the 
rail  share  being  an  increase  of  1.5  percentage  points  over  1958.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  respective  percents  were  influenced 
in  any  considerable  measure  by  the  contracts  described  in  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

The  Agency  entered  into  new  contracts  with  the  railroads  and  with 
air  carriers.  The  agreement  with  the  railroads,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Commission,  runs  from  October  1,  1959,  to  December  31,  1973. 
It  represents  a  departure  from  earlier  agreements  in  that  the  Agency, 
subject  to  certain  arrangements  for  protection  of  an  affected  railroad, 
has  "full  freedom  of  routing  of  all  express  traffic,  whether  by  railroad, 
water  carrier,  motor  carrier,  airline  or  otherwise."  The  Agency  is  to 
conduct  the  business  and  to  select  routes  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
to  efficient  and  economical  management.  The  agreement  also  pro- 
vides new  plans  for  payments  to  the  railroads,  looking  forward  to  the 
adoption,  under  certain  conditions,  of  car-foot  miles  as  the  basis  to 
be  used.  The  new  agreement  precluded  the  possible  withdrawal  of  a 
number  of  railroads  from  the  express  business  and  is  believed  by 
interested  persons  to  provide  an  avenue  for  profitable  operation  of 
the  Agency. 
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The  agreement  with  air  carriers  became  effective  August  1,  1959, 
and  will  run  for  a  period  of  5  years.  A  basis  for  sharing  revenues  has 
been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  former  cost-plus  arrangement. 

Domestic  revenues  of  $180.6  million  for  the  first  6  months  of  1960 
were  2.5  percent  under  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1959, 
even  though  the  September  1  rate  increases  were  effective  in  the  1960 
period.  For  the  same  6  months  of  1960,  ''express  privileges"  declined 
3.2  percent  to  $63.7  million. 

Parcel-post  movement,  as  measured  by  zone-rated  parcel  post, 
showed  declines  in  revenues  and  in  number  of  pieces,  fiscal  1958  to 
fiscal  1959.  Revenues  declined  1.5  percent  to  $527.8  million  and 
number  of  pieces  9.9  percent  to  857.1  million.  The  total  weight  in 
this  movement  increased  0.9  percent  to  5,200  million  pounds  and  the 
average  weight  per  piece  increased  from  5.4  to  6.1  pounds. 

The  Postmaster  General,  as  noted  in  our  prior  report,  had  requested 
approval  of  a  parcel-post  rate  increase  of  approximately  17.1  percent. 
The  Commission  approved  the  increased  charges,  and  the  Post  Office 
established  them  February  1,  1960.  This  change  in  rates  appears  to 
have  been  an  important  factor  in  an  improvement  of  approximately 
5.7  percent  in  zone-rated  parcel  post  revenues,  fiscal  1960  over  fiscal 
1959. 

The  59  largest  freight  forwarders,  as  shown  elsewhere  herein, 
reported  increased  traffic  and  revenues  for  1959.  Transportation 
revenue  increased  7.4  percent  to  $443.3  million,  tons  of  freight  received 
from  shippers  increased  5  percent  to  4.2  million,  and  number  of  ship- 
ments increased  6.5  percent  to  24.1  millions.  The  average  size  of 
shipment  decreased  from  350  to  346  pounds.  For  the  first  half  of 
1960,  forwarders  showed  increases  of  0.4,  0.2,  and  2.9  percent  in 
transportation  revenue,  tons  of  freight,  and  number  of  shipments, 
respectively,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1959. 

Less-than-carload  freight  traffic  and  revenues  of  the  railroads  in 
1959  continued  the  decline  noted  in  previous  years.  This  decline  was 
in  contrast  with  increases  in  all  freight  traffic  originated  and  in  gross 
freight  revenue  for  1959.  The  3.9  million  tons  of  less-than-carload 
freight  originated  in  1959  by  class  I  railroads  represented  a  decrease 
of  10.9  percent  under  1958,  and  the  revenue  of  $183.9  million,  a 
decrease  of  L3.4  percent.  The  same  less-than-carload  trend  continued 
into  I960.  For  the  first  6  months,  less-than-carload  tonnage  and 
revenues  declined  17.6  and  16.2  percent,  respectively,  under  the 
corresponding  1959  figures. 

The  motor-carrier  revenue  from  less-than-truckload  shipments, 
those  of  Less  limn  10,000  pounds,  increased  16.9  percent  from  1958  to 
1959,  with  ;.  total  of  $1,966.3  million  for  1959.  The  data  are  based  on 
reports  of  WH  and  538  class  I  motor  carriers  of  general  freight  for  the 
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respective  years.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  less-than-truckload 
shipments,  which  had  declined  from  1957  to  1958,  increased  in  1959, 
the  213.5  million  shipments  and  57  million  tons  for  the  latter  year  rep- 
resenting increases  of  11.8  and  12.6  percent,  respectively.  The 
average  weight  per  shipment,  534  pounds  in  1959,  was  somewhat 
higher  than  the  530-pound  average  in  1958. 

Intercity  motor  carriers  of  passengers  continued  their  activity  in 
the  package-express  area,  as  evidenced  in  annual  reports  of  class  I 
carriers  to  the  Commission.  Carriers  of  passengers  only,  136  in  1958 
and  143  in  1959,  showed  for  express  revenues  an  increase  of  20.5  per- 
cent to  $28.6  million.  For  the  same  carriers  the  increase  in  total 
operating  revenues  was  7.2  percent,  and  the  ratio  of  express  to  total 
revenue  increased  from  5.8  to  6.5  percent. 

Unspecified  revenue  of  all  class  I  intercity  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers, including  carriers  who  also  have  property  rights,  is  known  to 
consist  in  large  measure,  somewhat  more  than  half,  of  revenues  from 
package-express  service.  For  137  such  intercity  carriers,  this  un- 
specified revenue,  $43  million  in  1959,  represented  an  increase  of  17 
percent  over  1958.  In  the  first  half  of  1960  there  was  a  further  in- 
crease of  10.8  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1959. 

TAXES  AFFECTING  TRANSPORTATION 

The  effective  date  of  the  reduction  from  10  to  5  percent  in  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  passenger  transportation  was  deferred  2  from 
July  1,   1960,  to  July  1,   1961,  for  Federal  revenue  reasons. 

Old-age  retirement  taxes  on  class  I  railroads  increased  8.5  percent 
from  $225.5  million  in  1958  to  $244.7  million  in  1959,  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  taxes  rose  43.3  percent  from  $90.3  million  to  $179.2 
million.  The  average  number  of  employees  of  these  carriers  decreased 
from  840,575  in  1958  to  815,474  in  1959,  or  3.0  percent,  The  increase 
in  these  taxes  was  the  result  of  (1)  a  change  from  6%  percent  to  6% 
percent  in  the  contribution  rate  for  old-age  retirement  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  May  19,  1959,  (2)  a  change  from  3  percent 
to  3%  percent  in  the  unemployment  insurance  rate  under  the  Railroad 
Un employment  Insurance  Act  as  amended  May  19,  1959,  and  (3) 
an  increase  in  the  maximum  tax  base  from  $350  to  $400  per  month. 
All  changes  were  effective  June  1,  1959.  Motor  carriers,  water 
carriers,  and  oil  pipelines  are  subject  to  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax  Act.  During  1959,  these 
employers  paid  a  social  security  tax  on  wages  of  their  employees  at 
the  rate  of  2){  percent  up  to  $4,800  of  wages  per  year,  and  an  unem- 
ployment tax  which  ranged  between  zero  and  4.2  percent  according 
to  the  State  involved,  for  an  average  of  2.0  percent,   up  to  wage 

2  Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  I960,  approved  June  30,  1960. 
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maximums  of  $3,000-$7,200  per  year.     Sums  paid  by  these  carriers 
for  such  taxes  were  not  readily  available. 

Motor  carriers  are  subject  to  taxes  not  assessed  against  other  forms 
of  transportation  which  report  to  the  Commission.  Taxes  are  assessed 
by  the  Federal  Government  against  vehicles  above  a  certain  weight 
and  by  some  States  on  the  basis  of  mileage  operated,  on  a  weight- 
distance  basis,  or  on  an  axle-mile  basis.  Taxes  such  as  that  on 
gasoline  and  other  fuels  are  paid  by  all  operators  of  vehicles  including 
regulated  motor  carriers.  The  Federal  tax  on  fuel  which  is  earmarked 
for  use  in  building  the  interstate  highway  system  was  increased  1  cent 
per  gallon  for  the  period  October  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  1961.  During 
1959,  897  class  I  intercity  motor  carriers  of  property  (those  with 
annual  operating  revenues  of  $1  million  or  more)  paid  operating  taxes 
and  licenses  in  the  amount  of  $259.4  million,  an  increase  of  18.4  percent 
in  comparison  with  1958.  Class  I  intercity  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
(those  with  annual  operating  revenues  of  $200,000  or  more)  paid 
$33.8  million  in  operating  taxes  and  licenses  in  1959,  an  increase  of 
5.3  percent  over  1958. 

Common  carriers  were  benefited  by  Public  Law  86-344,  signed 
September  21,  1959.  This  law  made  various  excise  tax  law  changes, 
including  expansion  of  the  exemption  for  certain  telephone  lines  to 
those  used  by  such  carriers.  The  change  was  to  correct  an  oversight 
in  a  prior  bill. 


RATE  PROCEEDINGS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Xo  general  increase  in  freight  rates  was  sought  or  authorized.  The 
trend  in  freight  rates,  chiefly  because  of  severe  intermode  and  private- 
carrier  competition,  was  downward.  Increases  in  commutation  fares 
on  several  railroads  were  approved,  however,  and  in  Increased  Passenger 
Fares,  Western  Railroads,  308  I.C.C.  125,  decided  July  9,  1959,  we 
found  just  and  reasonable  a  5-percent  increase  in  the  one-w^ay  and 
round-trip  coach  fares  between  stations  on  most  of  the  railroads 
operating  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River,  including  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  for  interstate  application,  and  for 
intrastate  application  within  the  States  of  Iowa  and  Arkansas.  The 
increases  resulted  in  basic  coach  fares  of  2.894  cents  a  mile,  one  way, 
and  2.604  cents,  round  trip,  except  that  for  the  Southern  Pacific  sys- 
tem the  increased  fares  became  3.183  and  2.864  cents,  respectively. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  PASSENGER  TRAIN  DEFICIT 

The  railroad  passenger  deficit  in  1959  was  $543.8  million,  11  percent 
lower  than  in  1958  and  the  smallest  since  1950.  The  greatest  reduction 
occurred  in  the  eastern  district,  which,  however,  continued  to  have 
the  highest  deficit  in  relation  to  net  railway  operating  income  from 
freight  service,  its  ratio  being  53.2  percent  compared  with  42.1  percent 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  reduced  deficit  apparently  reflected  operating  economies  and 
discontinuances  of  service.  The  total  number  of  railroad  passengers 
in  1959  again  set  a  new  low  record.  Passenger-miles  were  about  5 
percent  lower  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  decline  in  parlor-  and 
sleeping-car  traffic  was  11  percent  compared  with  4  percent  for  other 
classes. 

The  outlook  for  railroad  passenger  service  was  not  bright.  A  year 
ago  the  prospective  reduction  of  the  Federal  passenger  tax  on  July  1, 
1960,  was  expected  to  have  a  favorable  effect,  but  that  hope  was  dis- 
sipated by  congressional  action  continuing  the  full  10-percent  tax. 
Under  recent  legislative  action  in  Xew  Jersey,  nine  rail  carriers  provid- 
ing commutation  service  in  that  State  will  receive  a  temporary  annual 
subsidy  of  $6  million.  Reductions  of  State  property  taxes  by  Xew 
York  will  benefit  the  passenger-carrying  railroads  serving  Xew  York 
City.  In  various  parts  of  the  East  and  elsewhere  the  commutation 
problem  was  receiving  increased  attention,  but  no  solution  was  in 
sight. 
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In  January,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  filed  tariff  schedules  proposing  a  10-percent  increase  in 
certain  passenger  fares,  principally  commutation  fares.  The  sched  ules 
were  not  suspended,  but  the  Commission  entered  upon  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  their  lawfulness.  Subsequently,  that  investigation  was 
broadened  for  the  purpose  of  considering,  among  other  things,  the 
effect  of  such  fares  on  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  need  of  adequate  and 
efficient  service  in  the  public  interest  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and 
the  need  of  revenues  sufficient  to  enable  the  carrier  under  honest, 
economical,  and  efficient  management  to  provide  such  service. 

The  New  Haven  then  filed  tariffs,  to  become  effective  July  1,  1960, 
proposing  an  additional  10  percent  passenger  fare  increase  which  is  in 
effect  but  under  investigation.  According  to  the  New  Haven  manage- 
ment, the  carrier  needed  outside  financial  assistance  in  the  estimated 
amount  of  $20  million  a  year  in  order  to  continue  a  sufficient  and 
safe  rail  service.  Of  that  total  amount,  it  was  contemplated  that  $6 
million  would  come  from  increased  passenger  fares.  The  carrier  hoped 
to  obtain  the  balance  from  tax  relief  extended  by  the  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities served  and  from  Federal  subsidies.  For  1959  the  New 
Haven  showed  a  passenger  deficit  of  $12.6  million  and  a  profit  from 
freight  service  in  that  year  of  only  $3.5  million.  Hearings  in  the  in- 
vestigations were  expected  to  be  concluded  in  September. 

GENERAL  RATE  WORK 

Tariffs 

During  the  year,  187,849  publications  containing  newly  established 
or  changed  freight,  express,  pipeline,  or  freight  forwarder  rates,  pas- 
senger fares  or  contract  carrier  rate  schedules  were  received  for  examin- 
ing and  filing.     The  detailed  figures  follow: 

FREIGHT 

Common  carrier:  Tariffs  received 

Rail 50,829 

Motor 105,344 

Water 2,249 

Pipeline 592 

Freight  forwarder H>  539 

Total 170,553 

Contract  carrier:  Schedules  received 

Motor      4,292 

Water      59 

Total 4>  :*5l 

Total  freight 174>  904 
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PASSENGER  Tariffs  received 

Rail 6,  510 

Motor 5,  138 

Water 171 

Total '_ 11,819 

EXPRESS  Tariffs  received 

Rail 695 

Motor 431 

Total 1,  126 

Total  passenger  and  express 12,  945 

Grand  total 187,  849 

Of  these  tariffs  and  rate  schedules,  3,151  were  rejected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Traffic  for  failure  to  give  the  notice  required  by  the  statute  or  for 
nonconformity  with  the  Commission's  regulations,  and  16,599  were 
criticized  but  were  accepted  for  filing.  Filings  of  powers  of  attorney, 
certificates  of  concurrence,  and  revocation  notices  aggregated  11,130. 

There  were  received,  indexed,  and  filed  15,664  quotations  or  tenders 
submitted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  22  of  the  act  for  the 
transportation  of  property  or  persons  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

Applications  requesting  permission  to  change  rates  or  other  tariff 
provisions  on  less-than-statutory  notice,  or  to  depart  from  the  tariff 
publishing  rules,  numbered  11,831.  With  the  120  pending  on  July  1, 
1959,  the  total  was  11,951  applications,  of  which  10,535  were  approved 
and  1,313  were  denied,  leaving  103  pending  on  July  1,  1960.  There 
were  received  and  filed  3,526  copies  of  contracts  between  motor  con- 
tract carriers  and  shippers,  while  56,142  contracts  or  amendments  to 
existing  contracts  between  freight  forwarders  and  motor  common 
carriers  were  filed  pursuant  to  section  409  of  the  act,  as  amended. 

The  filing  of  appropriate  rate  tariffs  or  schedules  by  motor  carriers 
was  checked  preliminary  to  the  issuance  of  3,449  new  or  amended 
permanent  operating  certificates  and  permits,  and  in  connection  with 
1,534  transfers  of  operating  rights.  Similar  checks  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  3,780  applications  for  temporary  operating 
authority.     The  duplicate  tariff  file  for  public  use  was  continued. 

Released  Rates 

Applications  for  authority  under  sections  20(11),  219,  and  413  to 
establish  rates  dependent  upon  declared  or  agreed  value  totaled  57. 
Thirty-three  were  pending  July  1,  1959,  for  a  total  of  90  of  which  54 
were  granted,  2  denied,  22  withdrawn,  and  12  pending  at  the  end  of 
the  year.     Eighteen  orders  previously  entered  were  rescinded. 
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Suspensions 

A  total  of  4,252  rate  adjustments  involving  changes  in  tariffs  and 
schedules  of  rail,  motor,  water,  freight  forwarder,  and  express  carriers 
were  disposed  of  by  the  Board  of  Suspension,  Division  2,  or  the  Com- 
mission. Practically  all  of  the  adjustments  had  been  protested.  Of 
the  total,  127  represented  increases,  3,978  reductions,  105  both  in- 
creases and  reductions,  and  42  neither  increases  nor  reductions. 
There  were  6,369  tariff  publications  involved  in  these  rate  adjustments. 

The  following  actions  were  taken: 


Rail 

Motor 

Water 

Freight 

for- 
warder 

Express 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

Suspended  in  full 

159 
12 

774 
124 

1,043 

72 

1,059 
635 

40 
5 

107 
9 

37 

1 

139 
26 

2 
0 

7 
1 

1,281 
90 

2,086 

795 

30  2 

1.2 

Not  suspended  (permitted  to 
become  effective) 

49.0 

Otherwise  disposed  of  (sched- 
ules rejected,  protest  with- 
drawn, protested  schedules 
canceled  by  carriers,  etc.) 

18.7 

Totals 

1,069 

2,809 

161 

203 

10 

4,252 

100.0 

Of  the  4,699  protests  filed  against  these  4,252  adjustments,  some 
were  directed  against  more  than  1  tariff  publication,  and  some  were 
joint  protests.  In  many  instances,  more  than  one  request  for  sus- 
pension of  the  same  tariff  was  filed.  Among  the  protests  were  29 
from  State  government  agencies  and  40  from  Federal  Government 
agencies. 

Statements  filed  in  opposition  to  suspension  other  than  by  pro- 
ponent carriers  numbered  2,653. 

A  total  of  541  investigation  and  suspension  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Board  of  Suspension  or  Division  2,  some  of  which  involved 
more  than  1  adjustment,  were  discontinued  prior  to  hearing  on 
advice  of  the  carriers  that  they  would  not  attempt  to  justify  the  sus- 
pended matter. 

Fourth  Section  Board 

The  number  of  applications  for  relief  from  the  long-and-short-haul 
and  aggregate-of-intermediate  provisions  of  section  4  was  844,  an 
increase  of  J 15  over  the  previous  years,  and  115  were  pending  on 
July  1,  1959.  Of  these  959  applications,  31  were  withdrawn,  60  were 
denied,  755  were  granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  113  are  pending. 
The  nun) her  of  orders  entered  by  us  or  by  the  board  in  response  to 
applications  was  922,  of  which  64  were  denial  orders,  50  were  orders 
granting  temporary  relief,  and  808  were  orders  granting  continuing 
relief.  Twelve  formal  reports  related  solely  to  fourth-section  matters 
i  sued.  Petitions  filed  for  modification  of  outstanding  orders 
totaled   I  19,  and  6  were  pending  on  July  1,  1959.     Of  these  125  peti- 
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tions,  2  were  withdrawn,  4  were  denied,  106  were  granted  in  whole  or 
in  part,  and  13  are  pending. 

Use  of  Section  22  Rates 

Section  22  of  the  act  provides,  in  general,  that  transportation  may 
be  performed  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  governmental  or  charitable 
purposes.  To  provide  information  concerning  the  actual  results  of 
the  use  of  section  22  on  governmental  traffic,  the  Senate  and  House 
(Committees  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  S.  Rept.  410 
and  H.  Rept.  677,  85th  Congress,  first  session,  suggested  to  this  Com- 
mission, and  to  other  Government  agencies  and  private  groups  having 
an  interest  in  that  section,  that  studies  be  made. 

The  Commission  explored  initially  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
already  available  1 -percent  sample  of  railroad  carload  waybills  to 
comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Congressional  committees.  The 
conclusion  was  reached,  however,  that  these  documents  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Futher  efforts  to  obtain  the  necessary  data 
from  other  sources  indicated  that  they  were  inadequate  or  that  the 
expense  to  the  Commission  of  obtaining  the  data  would  be  prohibitive. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Commission  that  the  work  could  be  best  performed 
by  the  agency  having  final  jurisdiction  over  the  pertinent  documents 
and  that  the  most  economical  method  would  be  for  that  agency  to 
perform  part  of  the  work  in  conjunction  with  its  regular  procedures 
for  processing  bills  of  lading  covering  Government  shipments. 

A  meeting  called  by  this  Commission  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  other  Government  agencies,  carriers,  and  shippers  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  methods  of  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  Com- 
mittees. Pursuing  the  above,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  obtain 
the  advice  and  technical  assistance  of  the  Office  of  Statistical  Stand- 
ards, Bureau  of  the  Budget.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commission, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  formed  a  technical  advisory  panel  of  Govern- 
ment experts  not  directly  associated  with  procurement  of  transporta- 
tion involving  the  use  of  section  22.  The  functions  of  the  panel  were 
limited  to:  (1)  review  and  evaluation  of  the  methodology  employed 
in  studies  conducted  by  Federal  agencies  on  the  use  of  section  22,  (2) 
review  and  evaluation  of  the  methodology  employed  in  studies  con- 
ducted by  Federal  agencies  on  the  increase  in  transportation  cost  that 
might  accompany  repeal  of  section  22,  and  (3)  advice  on  the  design  of 
studies  proposed  to  be  conducted  by  Federal  agencies.  Meetings 
have  been  held  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  panel  with  representa- 
tives of  Federal  agencies  using  section  22  and  representatives  of  the 
transportation  industry,  at  which  the  functions  of  the  panel  were  ex- 
plained and  views  obtained  concerning  the  procedures  proposed  by 
the  panel. 
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In  January  1960,  the  General  Accounting  Office  began  a  pilot  study 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  various  possible  procedures  for  use  in 
a  study  of  the  use  of  section  22.  The  study  was  completed  May  9, 
1960.  Among  others,  the  General  Accounting  Office  consulted  with 
the  aforementioned  panel  and  a  formal  study  is  to  be  initiated  by 
that  agency  early  in  fiscal  1961.  This  study  will  be  based  on  a  1- 
percent  sample  of  bills  of  lading  representing  Government  traffic 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

As  of  June  30,  1960,  section  22  studies  completed  by  the  Military 
Traffic  Management  Agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  by 
General  Services  Administration,  and  a  study  planned  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  were  being  reviewed  by  the  panel. 

As  shown  at  page  39,  15,664  section  22  quotations  were  filed  by 

carriers  with  the  Commission  during  fiscal  year  1960.     The  number 

of  filings  is  not  indicative  of  the   quantity  of  traffic  involved   nor 

would  they  provide  information  of  the  type  desired  by  the  committees 

of  Congress. 

Informal  Rate  Cases  and  Related  Work 

Requests  for  photostatic  copies  and  certificates  of  tariff  publications 
received  and  disposed  of  numbered  1,191.  For  use  in  our  waybill 
statistics,  239,941  rail  freight  waybills  were  analyzed  and  checked  to 
determine  the  first-class  rates  and  short-line  distances  involved.  Of 
these,    174,401   were  processed  manually  and   65,540  mechanically. 

The  number  of  informal  complaints  filed  under  parts  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV  of  the  act  (other  than  complaints  as  to  rates  handled  by  the 
field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers)  was  1,441,  an  increase  of 
192  over  the  number  last  year.  Informal  complaints  generally  are 
handled  by  the  Section  of  Rates  and  Informal  Cases,  Bureau  of 
Traffic.  The  number  disposed  of  was  1,454.  Informal  cases  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year  were  fewer  than  for  a  number  of  years.  In  a 
large  number  of  the  complaints,  refunds  of  overcharges  were  obtained 
for  shippers  and  passengers,  as  were  adjustments  for  misrouting  of 
shipments  by  the  carriers.  Many  adjustments  of  claims  for  damage 
to  freight  also  were  effected  by  informal  handling  with  the  carriers. 
As  ;i  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  May  1959,  in 
T.I M.E.,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  359  U.S.  464,  we  no  longer  are  con- 
sidering informal  complaints  involving  unreasonableness  of  motor- 
carrier  or  freight-forwarder  rates  on  past  shipments. 

Rail  carriers  filed  1,161  special-docket  applications  for  authority 
to  refund  freight  charges  alleged  to  be  unreasonable,  a  reduction  of  54 
from  last  year.  Refunds  were  authorized  in  849  cases,  an  increase 
of  142,  and  reparation  thereunder  was  awarded  in  the  sum  of 
$1,205,453.18.  The  largest,  single  award  was  $37,217.10,  and  em- 
braced 1,076  shipments.  In  addition,  'M)4  special-docket  eases  were 
dismissed  or  disposed  of  without,  orders. 
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Approximately  11,000  letters,  many  of  which  had  the  character- 
istics of  informal  complaints,  although  not  classified  as  such,  also 
were  handled. 

In  cases  of  dispute,  assistance  is  given  to  interested  parties  in  tariff 
interpretation  and  in  adjusting  their  rate  and  other  transportation 
difficulties  through  the  medium  of  informal  conferences  and  by  cor- 
respondence. Thus,  in  appropriate  cases,  problems  of  complainants, 
defendants,  and  other  affected  parties  are  handled  by  an  inexpensive 
procedure.  Litigants  or  disputants  have  been  encouraged  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  informal  procedure,  as  well  as  informal  conferences 
with  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  wherever  practical,  with  a  view  to 
saving  time,  effort,  and  expense  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the 
Government. 

Rate  Bureaus  and  Agreements 

The  following  tabulation  shows  that  activity  related  to  requests 
for  approval  of  ratemaking  agreements  and  procedures  under  section 
5a  continued  at  practically  the  same  level  as  in  the  preceding  year. 
For  the  year  ended  December  31,  1959,  all  organizations  subject  to 
section  5a,  with  minor  exceptions,  filed  annual  reports  with  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  the  order  of  December  29,  1958,  in  Docket  No. 
32448,  Rules  and  Regulation*  Pertaining  to  Accounts,  Records  and 
Report*. 


Actions  under  section  5a 

July  1,  1958, 

through 
June  30, 1959 

July  1.  1959, 

through 
June  30, 1960 

Applications  and  petitions  for  approval  of  new  agreements  and  amendments 
pending  at  beginning  of  period 

5 
4 
12 

8 
2 
11 

i  ii 

Applications  for  approval  of  new  agreements  received 

Petitions  for  approval  of  amendments  to  agreements  received 

11 

Disposition: 

Approved 

Dismissed  .     . 

Pending  at  end  of  period. . 

1  11 

1  Includes  three  which  had  been  considered,  but  approval  withheld  until  prescribed  changes  were 
Formal  Rate  Proceedings 

In  formal  rail  rate  proceedings,  there  were  201  hearings,  22  oral 
arguments,  and  45,205  pages  of  transcript,  compared  with  198  hear- 
ings, 19  oral  arguments,  and  57,603  pages  of  transcript  in  the  previous 
year. 

In  motor  carrier  rate  proceedings,  there  were  82  hearings,  1  oral 
argument,  and  8,073  pages  of  transcript,  compared  with  86  hearings, 
no  oral  arguments,  and  9,732  pages  of  transcript  in  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  proceedings  involving  rail  and  other  than  motor-carrier 
rates,  the  formal  complaints  filed  numbered  142,  of  which  134  were 
original  complaints  and  8  subnumbered  complaints.  In  the  same 
period,  124  investigations  and  194  investigation  and  suspension  pro- 
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ceedings  were  instituted.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  pro- 
ceedings were  decided  and  211  were  dismissed  or  discontinued  on 
stipulation,  on  complainants'  requests,  or  for  other  reasons,  making  a 
total  of  534  disposed  of,  compared  with  409  during  the  previous  period. 

Twenty-two  formal  complaints  involving  motor-carrier  rates  were 
filed.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  investigations  and  943  investi- 
gation and  suspension  proceedings  were  instituted.  Proceedings 
disposed  of  consisted  of  240  decided  by  the  Commission  or  a  division; 
23  by  recommended  orders  which  became  effective  in  the  absence  of 
objections  thereto;  and  1,339  by  dismissal  on  stipulation  or  on  the 
complainants'  requests,  or  by  discontinuance,  making  a  total  of  1,602 
disposed  of,  compared  with  1,474  in  the  previous  year. 

Proceedings  reopened  for  further  hearing  and  reconsideration  num- 
bered 61,  of  which  20  involved  motor-carrier  rates  and  the  remainder 
railroad  or  other  rates. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  rate  proceedings  dealt  with  in  the  years 
1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960: 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

Rail 

Motor 

470 

573 

487 

595 

500 

828 

358 

482 

Instituted  in  year: 

132 

5 

44 

168 

50 

5 

44 

1,209 

124 
10 
33 

241 

51 
3 

47 
1,624 

141 

18 

173 

254 

30 

""i423" 
1,255 

134 

8 

124 

194 

22 

Subnumbered  complaints -- 

"~165 

Investigation  and  suspension 

943 

Totals.    

349 

1,308 

408 

1,725 

586 

1,708 

460 

1,130 

Disposed  of  in  year: 

By  report  of  Commission  or  a 
division . 

278 

I66~ 

219 

144 

1,027 

288 
""135" 

345 

32 

1,194 

216 
~~~~193~ 

237 

21 

1,216 

266 

18 

211 

238 

By  effective  recommended  order- 

23 
1,339 

Totals  -- 

378 

1,390 

423 

1,571 

409 

1,474 

495 

1,600 

157 
470 

6 

27 

232 

72 
573 

"355" 

79 

487 

8 

35 
395 

50 
595 

2 
"~218~ 

110 
500 

6 

24 

346 

58 
'828 

1 
140- 

64 

358 

9 
30 
355 

89 

482 

Other  rate  proceedings  disposed  of 
by  formal  reports: 

2 

Fourth-section  applications 

Petitions  disposed  of  during  year 

133 

'  includes  proceedings  involving  previously  exempt  commodities. 

Percent  of  formal  rale  proceedings  handled  by  the  modified  procedure  method 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Other  Mian  motor  carrier: 

56 
37 

59 
90 

51 
35 

32 

88 

73 

19 

71 

75 

37 

iir.<  ligation  and  suspension              j 

Motor  earner: 

31 
45 

tigationand    u  pension _ 
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Cases  of  Special  Importance 

Reports  were  issued  during  the  year  in  the  following  proceedings  of 
special  importance: 

I.  and  S.  No.  6981,  Coal  from  Ky.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.  to  Virginia, 
308  I.C.C.  99,  decided  July  13,  1959.  For  the  first  time,  we  approved 
rates  conditioned  upon  the  consignee's  receipt  of  a  specified  minimum 
quantity  of  the  commodity  in  a  1-year  period.  We  found  lawful 
proposed  reduced  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in  the  southern  Appalachian 
field  in  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  to  Norfolk,  Richmond, 
and  certain  other  Virginia  points,  which  were  restricted  to  apply  only 
in  the  event  a  single  consignee  presents  paid  freight  bills  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence  to  indicate  that  it  received  at  its  plants  at  one  or 
more  of  the  named  destinations  during  a  specified  12-month  period, 
at  least  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  from  one  or  more  of  specified  origins 
over  the  respondent  rail  carriers'  routes.  The  approved  rates  were 
35  cents  a  ton  lower  than  the  single-car  rates  which  otherwise  would 
apply.  The  reduced  rates  were  found  necessary  to  avert  the  construc- 
tion, by  consignee  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company,  of  a  plant 
at  the  mine  mouth  for  generating  electrical  energy,  and  no  unjust 
discrimination  or  undue  prejudice  against  other  shippers  or  receivers 
of  coal  was  indicated. 

I.  and  S.  No.  6914,  Sugar  to  Ohio  River  Crossings,  308  I.C.C.  167, 
decided  July  24,  1959;  I.  and  S.  No.  6933,  Lumber,  California  and 
Oregon  to  California  and  Arizona,  308  I.C.C.  345,  decided  August  10, 
1959 ;  and  I.  and  S.  No.  7027,  Paint  and  Related  Articles  in  Official  Terri- 
tory, 308  I.C.C.  439,  decided  August  27,  1959.  These  three  cases  con- 
cerned the  lawfulness  of  reduced  rail  rates  on  large  volumes  of  traffic 
proposed  to  meet  motor-carrier  or  water-carrier  competition,  or  both. 
Prominently  involved  was  an  interpretation  of  newly  enacted  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  15a  of  the  act,  insofar  as  those  provisions  had 
application  to  the  traffic  concerned.  With  the  exception  of  rates  sub- 
ject to  minimum  weights  below  50,000  pounds  on  lumber  in  I.  and  S. 
No.  6933,  all  of  the  proposed  rates  in  these  proceedings  were  found 
lawful.  In  the  report  in  the  latter  proceeding,  at  pages  362-363,  we 
included  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  definition  of  "out-of-pock- 
et cost,"  a  standard  frequently  used  in  considering  the  minimum 
reasonableness  of  rates. 

No.  32158,  Increased  Parcel  Post  Rates,  1957,  309  I.C.C.  59,  decided 
November  17,  1959.  In  this  proceeding  consent  was  given  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Postmaster  General  of  increased  rates  on  fourth- 
class  mail  (parcel  post  and  catalogs).  The  increased  rates  were  found 
to  be  necessary  and  reasonably  adapted  to  insure  the  receipt  of  reve- 
nues from  fourth-class  mail  service  adequate  to  pay  the  cost  thereof 
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and  to  promote  adequate,  economical,  and  efficient  service  at  reason- 
able and  equitable  rates. 

I.  and  S.  No.  6993,  Forwarder  Volume  Commodity  Rates,  Chicago 
and  New  York,  308  I.C.C.  455,  decided  September  4,  1959,  and  310 
I.C.C.  199,  decided  April  8,  1960.  Freight-forwarder  volume  com- 
modity rates,  subject  to  minimum  weights  ranging  from  10,000  to 
30,000  pounds,  in  connection  with  trailer-on-flatcar  service  between 
Chicago,  111.,  and  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  points  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  those  points,  were  found  lawful.  This  proceeding  pre- 
sented the  novel  questions,  among  others,  (1)  whether  freight  for- 
warders may  handle  shipments  of  any  size,  and  (2)  whether  a  highway 
trailer  transported  on  a  railroad  flatcar  under  the  proposed  rates  is  an 
instrumentality  of  transportation,  and  if  so,  may  a  freight  forwarder 
lawfully  furnish  it?  We  found  that  nothing  in  the  act  limits  the  max- 
imum weight  of  a  shipment  which  may  be  handled  by  a  freight  for- 
warder; that  a  freight  forwarder,  like  a  shipper,  may  furnish  the  trail- 
ers under  so-called  plan  III  rates;  and  that  the  prohibition  in  section 
418  of  the  act  against  the  use  by  freight  forwarders  of  "instrumental- 
ities or  services  of  any  carriers  other  than  common  carriers  by  rail- 
road, motor  vehicle,  or  water"  subject  to  the  act,  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent forwarders  from  using  contract  carriers  and  does  not  prevent  a 
freight  forwarder  from  furnishing  trailers  for  use  in  transporting  for- 
warder traffic  in  rail  flatcar  service. 

No.  32241,  Shaw  Warehouse  Co.  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  308  I.C.C.  609, 
decided  October  6,  1959.  The  practices  of  the  defendant  railroad  in 
providing  space  or  facilities  to  tenants  of  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Food 
Terminal,  owned  or  controlled  by  the  defendant,  were  found  to  be 
unjustly  discriminatory,  and  unduly  prejudicial  and  preferential,  as 
between  shippers  using  the  railroad's  services,  and  to  constitute  a  de- 
parture from  its  published  tariffs  in  violation  of  section  6  of  the  act. 
We  found  also  that  the  defendant  had  made  unlawful  extensions  of 
credit  in  contravention  of  our  regulations  under  section  3(2)  of  the 
act.  Evidence  relating  to  the  defendant's  failure  to  make  timely 
collection  of  rentals,  and  to  unwarranted  extensions  of  credit  in  con- 
travention of  our  regulations,  was  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  wilh  a  recommendation  that  prosecution  be  instituted  under 
the  penal  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Ex  Parte  \<>s.  49  and  197,  Released  Rate  Rules — National  M. 
Fn  ight  C  '/ossification,  309  I.C.C.  380,  decided  January  11,  1960.  This 
was  a  report  on  reconsideration,  following  a  prior  report,  306  I.C.C. 
495.  1 1  affirmed  prior  findings  that,  under  sections  20(11)  and  219 
of  the  act,  we  have  no  authority  to  enter  what  would  constitute  a 
general  released-rates  order  approving  proposed  rail  and  motor  ear- 
ner classification  rules  (\)  generally  restricting  the  application  of  ex- 
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isting  ratings  and  rates  to  property  valued  not  in  excess  of  certain 
maximum  amounts  per  pound,  per  package,  or  per  shipment,  (2) 
establishing  charges  for  declared  values  in  excess  thereof,  and  (3) 
limiting  the  carriers'  liability  for  loss  of  or  damage  to  shipments  of 
such  maximum  or  declared  values. 

I.  and  S.  Nos.  M— 11248  and  6867,  Tobacco  from  North  Carolina 
to  Central  Territory,  309  I.C.C.  347,  decided  January  11,  1960.  The 
competitive  rate  adjustment  of  the  rail  and  motor  carriers  on  cigarettes 
and  other  tobacco  products  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  man- 
ufacturing points  to  destinations  in  the  Central  States  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  proceedings  before  us.  In  1954,  at  approxi- 
mately equal  rates,  the  motor  carriers  transported  about  72  percent 
of  the  total  traffic  in  this  commodity  group  from  North  Carolina 
origins  to  12  central-territory  destinations,  while  the  rail  carriers 
handled  about  28  percent.  In  1957,  at  rail  rates  which  averaged 
from  7.4  to  11.8  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the  corresponding  motor 
rates,  the  rail  carriers  transported  79.5  percent  of  the  total  movement 
and  the  motor  carriers  20.5  percent.  These  cases  concerned  a  pro- 
posal by  the  motor  carriers  to  reduce  their  rates  on  this  traffic  to  an 
approximate  equality  with  the  rail  rates,  and  a  counter  proposal  by  the 
railroads  to  reduce  their  rates  further  so  as  to  maintain  the  existing 
differentials  under  the  motor  rates.  Operating  costs  indicated  that 
the  rail  carriers  were  the  low  cost  mode  by  average  differences,  per 
100  pounds,  in  their  favor  approximating  from  42.5  to  78  cents  on  a 
so-called  out-of-pocket  basis,  and  from  43.4  to  82.4  cents  on  a  so-called 
total  cost  basis,  or  substantially  greater  than  the  differences  in  the 
rates  of  the  respective  modes.  We  found  that  neither  the  proposed 
motor  nor  rail  rates  had  been  shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  pri- 
marily on  the  ground  that  where,  as  in  this  proceeding,  "carriers  of 
competing  modes  propose  reductions  in  their  rates  from  levels  not 
in  excess  of  reasonable  maximum  rates  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attract- 
ing regulated  traffic  one  from  the  other,  and  the  only  result  thereof 
to  the  respondents  would  be  a  net  revenue  loss  for  all  the  carriers 
concerned,  the  proposals  constitute  a  destructive  rate  war  which  we 
are  empowered  to  avert";  and  that  any  different  conclusion  "would 
serve  to  impair,  rather  than  foster,  sound  economic  conditions  in 
transportation  and  among  the  several  carriers,  and  lead  ultimately 
to  large-scale  dissipation  of  carrier  revenues  needed  to  preserve  and 
maintain  a  national  transportation  system  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  commerce  and  the  national  defense." 

No.  10122,  Standarel  Times  Zone  Investigation,  309  I.C.C.  780, 
decided  February  29,  1960.  Upon  petitions  by  numerous  cities  and 
others  in  the  affected  areas  and  after  extensive  hearings,  our  out- 
standing orders,  entered  under  the  authority  of  the  Standard  Time 
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Act,  15  U.S.C.  261-265,  were  modified  so  as  to  include  additional 
portions  of  eastern  and  central  Kentucky  and  north  central  Tennessee 
in  the  eastern  time  zone. 

No.  33257,  Georgia  Public  Service  Commission  v.  Bush  Terminal 
R.  Co.,  310  I.C.C.  225,  decided  April  19,  1960.  The  complainants 
sought  joint  rail-water-rail  rates  on  pulpboard  moving  by  rail  from 
St.  Marys  and  Port  Wentworth,  Ga.,  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  thence  by 
water  in  the  service  of  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc.,  from  Savannah  to  Edge- 
water,  N.J.,  and  beyond  by  rail  to  destinations  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  differentially  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  from  and  to  the  same 
points.  Operating  data  indicated  that  the  costs  over  the  all -rail 
routes  were  lower  than  those  over  the  rail -water-rail  routes.  We 
found  that  through  rail-water-rail  rates  differentially  lower  than  the 
all-rail  rates  were  not  justified.  We  also  found,  however,  that  the 
failure  of  the  defendant  railroads  to  establish  proportional  rates  on 
this  traffic  from  St.  Marys  to  Savannah  and  from  Edgewater  to  the 
destinations,  in  amounts  specified  in  the  report,  was  unreasonable  and 
discriminatory.  A  rail-carrier  restriction  of  its  published  switching 
charge  at  Savannah  against  traffic  moving  in  Seatrain  service  was  also 
found  discriminatory,  and  required  to  be  removed.  With  these 
changes,  the  rail-water-rail  rates  from  Port  Wentworth  became  dif- 
ferentially lower  than  the  corresponding  all-rail  rates,  but  from  St. 
Marys  the  rail-water-rail  rates  continued  to  be  somewhat  higher.  A 
more  recent  reduction  in  Seatrain's  port-to-port  rate,  however,  made 
the  rail-water-rail  rates  from  St.  Marys  differentially  lower  than  the 
all-rail  rates  on  this  traffic. 

Reports  affecting  intrastate  rates  were  issued  in  the  following  pro- 
ceedings arising  under  section  13(3)  of  the  act: 

No.  32270,  Texas  Intrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  308  I.C.C. 
261. 

No.  32525,  Idaho  Instrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  309  I.C.C. 
135. 

No.  31484,  Utah  Instrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  309  I.C.C. 
149. 

No.  32809,  Arizona  Instrastate  Freight  Rates  and  Charges,  309  I.C.C. 
L99. 

Some  of  the  pending  rate  proceedings  of  special  importance  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere  herein  are: 

[.  and  S.  No.  66 1 5,  Equalization  of  Rates  at  North  Atlantic  Ports.  This 
concerns  an  attempt  by  certain  rail  carriers  to  remove  longstanding 
porl  differentials  and  to  equalize  the  rates  on  all  export  and  import 
traffic,  except  coal,  coke,  and  iron  ore,  between  the  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  interior  points  in  central  territory  generally  west  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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I.  and  S.  Xo.  7250,  Contract  RaU  s  Hugs  and  Carpeting,  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  to  Chicago.  This  novel  proceeding  involves  the  lawfulness  of  a 
proposal  whereby  any  shipper  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  respondent  railroad  would  be  accorded  a  rate  substantially  lower 
than  the  normal  rate  if  the  shipper  offers  to  the  railroad  not  less 
than  80  percent  of  its  total  yearly  tonnage  of  the  specified  commodity 
from  and  to  the  points  named  in  the  contract.  Under  special  legisla- 
tion, such  rates  have  been  in  force  on  Canadian  railroads  for  several 
years. 

I.  and  S.  Xo.  6834,  Piggyback  Rates  Between  East  and  Texas,  and 
related  proceedings.  These  cases  involve  the  lawfulness  of  all-rail 
or  motor-water-motor  rates  between  northeastern  points,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  southwestern  points,  on  the  other,  and  between  points 
in  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  on  traffic  in  numerous  commodities 
for  which  there  is  severe  competition  between  the  all-rail  routes  and 
the  motor-water-motor  routes  of  the  Pan-Atlantic  Steamship 
Corporation. 

Xo.  33234,  Canned  Goods  from  Pacific  Coast  to  Eastern  Points.  In 
issue  here  are  proposed  reduced  transcontinental  rail  rates  on  canned 
goods  from  Pacific  Coast  origins  to  New  York,  X.Y.,  and  other  re- 
lated eastern  points.  The  challenge  to  these  rates  comes  from  the 
Luckenbach  Steamship  Company,  Inc.,  the  only  remaining  inter- 
coastal  water  carrier  now  operating,  as  well  as  from  various  Cali- 
fornia port  interests. 

Xo.  30744,  American  Barge  Line  Co.  v.  Alabama  G.S.R.  Co.  Three 
reports  have  been  issued  in  this  proceeding,  all  of  which  were  re- 
ferred to  in  our  last  annual  report.  As  there  pointed  out,  the  com- 
plainant barge  lines  and  others  sought  the  same  rates  on  ex-barge  as 
on  ex-rail  grain  beyond  the  ports  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee Rivers  to  numerous  destinations,  mostly  in  the  South.  In 
our  last  report,  306  I.C.C.  167,  decided  March  24,  1959,  upon  con- 
straint of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Mechling,  330  U.S.  567,  and  Dixie  Carriers,  Inc.  v. 
United  States,  351  U.S.  56,  we  found  that  the  failure  of  the  defendant 
rail  carriers  to  apply  on  grain  and  its  products  from  the  ports,  when 
the  traffic  is  carried  to  such  ports  by  common  carriers  by  water,  pro- 
portional rates  the  same  as  those  maintained  for  such  transportation 
when  carried  to  those  ports  by  rail,  is  and  will  be  discriminatory 
under  section  3(4)  of  the  act.  There  being  no  ex-rail  proportional 
rates  on  grain  from  Tennessee  River  ports  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
we  found  that  the  local  rates  on  ex-barge  grain  from  those  ports  were 
not  discriminatory.  In  Arrow  Transportation  Co.  v.  United  States, 
176  F.  Supp.  411  (July  20,  1959),  affirmed,  361  U.S.  353,  our  order 
insofar  as  it  dismissed  Arrow's  complaint  under  sections  1,2,  and  3(4), 
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was  set  aside,  and  that  portion  of  the  case  remanded  to  us  for  further 
proceedings.  The  thrust  of  the  court's  opinion  appears  to  be  that, 
since  grain  by  railroad  to  and  from  these  Tennessee  River  ports 
moves  at  through  single-factor  rates,  some  of  which  are  joint-hue 
rates  out  of  which  the  outbound  carriers  from  the  ports  receive  di- 
visions of  such  rates,  the  divisions  received  by  such  carriers  should  be 
considered  by  us  in  passing  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  assailed  rates  on 
ex-barge  grain.  Since  the  divisions  of  the  rail  rates  are  not  of  record, 
the  proceeding  has  been  reopened  for  further  hearing  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  of  such  divisions. 

No.  32456,  Hillsborough  County  Port  Authority  et  al.  v.  Ahnapee  & 
Western  R.  Co.  et  al.  This  is  a  complaint  against  the  present  rate 
relationship  between  the  Port  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  other  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  ports,  on  the  other  hand,  on  export  and  import  traffic  gener- 
ally to  and  from  points  in  central  territory  and  portions  of  western 
trunkline  territory.  The  prayer  is  for  rates  to  and  from  Tampa,  the 
same  as  those  enjoyed  by  New  Orleans. 

No.  33316,  Increased  Mail  Pay — Southern  Railroads,  1960.  At  the 
request  of  the  southern  railroads,  the  rates  and  compensation  received 
by  them  for  transporting  the  United  States  mail,  and  for  services  in 
connection  therewith,  are  being  reexamined. 


OPERATING  AUTHORITIES 

The  number  of  applications  filed  for  permanent  motor-carrier  oper- 
ating rights  continued  to  increase  as  a  result  of  new  technology, 
marketing  conditions,  and  the  growing  and  changing  transportation 
needs  of  the  Nation.  With  respect  to  motor-carrier  operating  au- 
thority matters,  over  1,000  more  hearings  were  held  in  the  past  year 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total,  455  dealt  with  conversion 
and  "grandfather"  proceedings  occasioned  by  the  1957  and  1958 
amendments  to  part  II  of  the  act.  Applications  for  water  carrier 
and  freight  forwarder  permanent  operating  rights  also  increased 
slightly,  while  receipts  of  other  matters  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Operating  Eights  continued  at  the  same  level  or  increased. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS 

In  addition  to  those  presented  by  statehood  for  Hawaii,  the  ever- 
changing  transportation  picture  created  a  number  of  new  problems 
for  our  consideration.  Among  them  were  revised  procedures  insti- 
tuted to  determine  the  "fitness'7  of  applicants  seeking  new  operating 
rights;  a  drastic  change  in  the  method  of  transporting  automobiles; 
the  constantly  growing  so-called  "gray"  area  embracing  buy-and-sell 
operations  and  pseudo  private  carriage,  and  important  and  complex 
questions  related  to  the  applicability  of  exemptions  from  economic 
regulation;  terminal  areas  of  water  carriers;  the  growth  of  separate  but 
commonly  controlled  corporations  seeking  authority  to  transport  ce- 
ment and  other  commodities,  and  the  use  of  new  types  of  containers 
for  the  movement  of  bulk  traffic. 

Fitness 

In  a  notice  issued  in  December  1959,  we  noted  that,  although  the 
vast  majority  of  motor  carriers  regulated  by  us  observe  the  law  and 
our  rules  and  regulations,  a  small  percentage  fail  to  do  so,  and  that 
we  intended  to  take  such  additional  measures  as  were  necessary  to 
require  compliance,  including  an  evaluation  of  each  applicant's  fitness 
in  all  motor  carrier  proceedings  coming  before  us.  Procedures  to 
implement  such  a  program,  based  on  field  and  other  investigations, 
were  formulated,  and  our  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  was 
authorized  to  participate  in  any  application  proceeding  upon  its  deter- 
mination that  it  had  information  bringing  into  question  the  fitness  of 
an  applicant. 
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Alaska 

Effective  July  12,  1960,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  amended 
to  provide  "grandfather"  rights  for  motor  carriers  operating  within 
Alaska  and  between  points  in  Alaska  and  points  in  the  other  States, 
as  previously  recommended  by  us,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for 
such  carriers  to  obtain  permanent  operating  authorities  upon  a  show- 
ing of  public  convenience  and  necessity  or  a  consistency  with  the  pub- 
lic interest.  This  legislation  provided  similar  "grandfather"  rights 
for  certain  water  carriers  within  Alaska,  and  certain  freight  forwarders 
operating  between  Alaska  and  the  other  States. 

In  our  decision  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-54,  Interpretation  of  Operating 
Rights — Alaska,  81  M.C.C.  701,  we  found  that  motor-carrier  certifi- 
cates and  permits,  brokers'  licenses,  and  freight-forwarder  permits, 
authorizing  service  between  "points  in  the  United  States"  and  those 
containing  similar  texts,  issued  prior  to  January  3,  1959,  did  not 
authorize  service  at  points  in  Alaska,  thus  clarifying  existing  operating 
rights.  This  action  resulted  in  the  filing  of  a  number  of  applications 
seeking  authority  to  serve  Alaska  based  upon  the  statutory  proof 
required  to  institute  new  service. 

Hawaii 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  problems  affecting 
the  economic  regulation  of  motor  carriers  operating  in  the  Islands. 
The  advisability  of  exempting  interstate  motor  transportation  solely 
between  points  in  Hawaii  from  regulation  under  part  II  of  the  act  is 
being  explored  in  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59,  Motor  Carrier  Operation  in 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Hearings  were  held  at  which  interested  persons 
presented  their  views  with  respect  to  motor  carrier  regulatory  problems 
affecting  the  new  State.  The  July  1960  amendments  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  also  provide  for  "grandfather"  operating  rights  for 
freight  forwarders  engaged  in  service  between  Hawaii  and  the  other 
States. 

Exempt  Commodities 

Processing  of  applications  for  "grandfather"  and  "interim"  authority 
under  section  7(c)  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  continued  at  a 
relatively  high  rate.  Of  the  950  applications  filed  as  a  result  of  the 
amendatory  legislation,  which  brought  under  economic  regulation  the 
transportation  of  various  specified  agricultural  commodities,  576  have 
been  disposed  of.  It  is  contemplated  that  most  of  the  remaining 
applications  will  he-  disposed  of  within  the  next  year.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  derision  in  Long  Common  Carrier  Application,  81  M.C.C. 
689,  in  providing  certain  guidelines  for  determining  "grandfather" 
applications,  discussed  the  phrase  "bona  fide  operations"  as  it  appears 
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in  the  amendatory  statute,  and  found  that  a  bona  fide  operation 
which  entitled  an  applicant  to  a  grant  of  "grandfather"  authority 
must  have  involved  consistent  rather  than  sporadic  movements. 

No.  MC-1 16834  (Sub-No.  1),  Phillips  Common  Carrier  Applica- 
tion, 82  M.C.C.  528,  decided  March  16,  1960,  dealt  with  provisions 
of  the  amendatory  statute  of  1958  insofar  as  it  affects  the  transporta- 
tion of  fish  in  various  forms  in  which  it  is  shipped,  whether  transported 
in  separate  vehicles  or  in  mixed  loads  in  the  same  vehicle,  and  such 
transportation  was  found  to  be  exempt  from  economic  regulation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  203(b)(6)  of  the  act  as  amended  by 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1958.  In  a  declaratory  order  proceeding, 
Frozen  Cooked  Vegetables—Status,  81  M.C.C.  649,  the  term  " agri- 
cultural commodities"  as  used  in  section  203(b)(6)  of  the  act  prior 
to  the  amendments  thereof  by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  was 
found  not  to  include  a  number  of  frozen  commodities  nor  frozen 
vegetables  which,  in  processing,  had  been  cooked  in  water  or  steam 
for  any  lengthy  period.     Petitions  against  this  decision  were  pending. 

Conversion  and  Related  Proceedings 

The  applications  to  convert  contract-carrier  permits  to  common- 
carrier  certificates,  based  on  the  amendatory  statutes  of  1957,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  determined  following  our  precedent  decision  in 
T.  T.  Brooks  Trucking  Company,  Inc.,  Conversion  Application,  81 
M.C.C.  561,  which  resolved  certain  important  issues  common  to  all 
or  many  conversion  proceedings.  Remaining  for  decision  are  a 
number  of  conversion  investigation  proceedings  instituted  on  our 
own  motion  pursuant  to  this  legislation.  While  the  issues  therein 
basically  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  application  cases,  the  distinguish- 
ing difference  is  that  the  carrier  involved  does  not  seek  conversion  on 
its  own  volition.  The  remaining  conversion  matters,  with  minor 
exceptions,  probably  will  be  cleared  from  our  docket  in  the  coming 
year.  In  applying  the  amended  statutory  definition  of  contract 
carriage  and  the  criteria  enunciated  in  section  209(b)  of  the  act,  we 
continued  to  be  guided  in  our  determinations  by  the  principles  enunci- 
ated in  J-T  Transport  Company,  Inc.,  Extension — Columbus,  Ohio, 
79  M.C.C.  695,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  court  challenge. 

Petitions 

Illustrative  of  the  variety  of  petitions  filed  with  the  Commission 
was  one  filed  by  the  State  of  Ohio  (Ex  Parte  Xo.  MO-60),  requesting 
that  we  promulgate  rules  which  will  facilitate  the  collection  of  delin- 
quent highway  use  taxes  from  motor  carriers  operating  in  interstate 
commerce,  by  providing  (1)  for  the  withholding  of  Commission 
approval   of   transfers   of   a   motor   carrier   operating   right   until   a 
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certificate  has  been  filed  with  the  Commission  from  each  Stale  m 
which  the  transferor  conducts  operations  certifying  that  transferor 
does  not  owe  any  State  taxes,  and  (2)  for  the  suspension  of  motor 
carrier  operating  rights  whenever  a  State  certifies  to  this  Commission 
that  such  carrier  has  not  filed  the  required  tax  return  or  has  not  paid 
taxes  due. 

In  No.  MC-C-3024,  Petition  for  Declaratory  Order  Under  Section 
5(d)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  the  National  Automobile 
Association  seeks  a  ruling  clarifying  the  operating  authorities  of 
automobile  transporters  so  as  to  permit  their  participation  in  various 
arrangements  under  which  authorized  initial  transportation  between 
any  two  points  may  be  performed  in  conjunction  with  trail er-on-flat 
car  or  rail  piggyback  service.  The  petition  resulted  from  the  efforts 
of  the  automobile  transporters  to  meet  the  rapidly  developing 
competitive  piggyback  services  provided  by  the  rail  carriers. 

Bulk  Commodities 

As  development  of  new  types  of  containers,  particularly  "seald- 
tanks"  and  "tote-bins"  continued,  numerous  applications  to  transport 
commodities  in  various  types  of  containers  were  filed.  The  so-called 
"sealdtanks"  are  generally  flexible,  rubberized  bags  of  varying  capac- 
ity which  can  be  collapsed  when  their  contents  are  discharged,  while 
the  "tote-bins"  are  of  a  fixed  shape,  which,  when  empty,  can  be  nested. 
A  question  of  operating  authority  arose  with  respect  to  transportation 
of  commodities  in  these  types  of  containers.  Carriers  authorized  to 
transport  general  commodities,  except  those  in  bulk  and/or  those 
requiring  special  equipment,  claimed  that  their  operating  authorities 
embraced  such  transportation  and  that  such  transportation  was  not 
within  tiie  scope  of  authorities  of  the  carriers  authorized  to  transport 
bulk  commodities.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that  they 
had  appropriate  authority  for  such  transportation  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  general  commodity  group.  We  scheduled  oral  argument  on  this 
issue  in  No.  MC-8902  (Sub-No.  12),  The  Western  Express  Company 
I'.rh  nsion—  Sealdtanks. 

A  number  of  individual  applications  to  transport  cement  as  contract 
carriers  were  granted  from  specific  points.  A  hearing  officer's  report 
and  recommended  order  were  served  in  No.  MC-27817  (Sub-No.  35), 
//.  ('.  Oabler,  Inc.,  Extension — Cement  from  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
( 'ountu  ei  cU.,  embracing  43  applications  to  transport  cement,  and  we 
heard  oral  argument  in  the  matter. 

Important  Decisions 

A  number  of  important  decisions  affecting  motor  carriers  generally 
i  fie  Bubjecl   of  our  reports  in   the  past  year.     In  Ex  Parte  No. 
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MC-53,  Interpretation  of  Operating  Bights — Returned  Containers,  82 
M.C.C.  677,  we  promulgated  a  rule  that  all  certificates  and  permits 
issued  to  motor  carriers  should  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  the 
return  transportation  of  empty  boxes,  crates,  cases,  barrels,  and  other 
similar  containers  and  shipping  devices  without  specification  thereof  in 
a  carrier's  certificate  or  permit,  provided  the  empty  shipping  container 
was  used  in  the  outbound  transportation  for  which  the  carrier  holds 
appropriate  authority.  This  rule,  effective  June  1,  1960,  should,  as  a 
practical  matter,  simplify  the  conduct  of  motor-carrier  operations, 
reduce  the  number  of  applications  for  such  operating  authority,  and 
enable  shippers  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  complete  transportation 
service. 

Related  to  this  matter  was  our  decision  after  oral  argument  in 
Xo.  MC-31600  (Sub-No.  415),  P.  B.  Mutrie  Motor  Transp.  Ext.— 
Benzyl  Chloride,  83  M.C.C.  123,  decided  June  2,  1960,  which  involved 
the  transportation  of  a  chemical,  in  bulk,  in  shipper-owned  trailers. 
Reversing  a  prior  holding,  we  found  that  no  specific  authority  was 
needed  to  return  the  empty  shipper-owned  trailers  when  the  equip- 
ment was  used  in  an  authorized  outbound  movement. 

The  question  of  corporate  simplification  of  motor  carriers  was 
considered  in  Best  Transport,  Inc.,  Contract  Carrier  Application,  82 
M.C.C.  407,  wherein  the  applicant,  which  sought  contract-carrier 
authority  to  transport  cement,  was  commonly  controlled  by  a  group  of 
persons  who  also  controlled  12  other  contract  carriers  and  had  pending 
applications  for  additional  contract-carrier  authority  by  8  other 
affiliated  but  separate  applicant  corporations.  The  Best  application 
was  considered  along  with  an  application  for  approval  of  control  filed 
under  section  5(2)  of  the  act.  In  finding  that  the  proposed  operation 
was  not  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  we  noted  that  the  continued  multiplication  of  corporate 
entities  should  not  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  encouragement  of 
unification  of  property  of  carriers  under  common  control  has  been  con- 
sistently the  policy  of  the  Commission  in  order  to  foster  efficiency  and 
lessen  wasteful  transportation.  The  application  was  denied  without 
prejudice,  however,  to  the  filing  of  a  petition  by  applicant  and  those  in 
control  thereof  with  a  suggestion  that  a  less  complicated  form  of 
control  be  proposed. 

In  Movers  Conference  of  America — Petition  for  Declaratory  Order, 
82  M.C.C.  437,  we  found  that  the  operations  of  an  individual  who 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  the  complete  removal 
of  Government  offices  or  installations  required  a  license  from  this 
Commission  as  a  broker  of  motor  transportation.  The  individual 
concerned  prepared  the  shipments  for  motor  transportation,  providing 
certain  nontransportation  services,  and  assumed,  under  contract,  full 
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responsibility  for  the  overall  operation  including  not  only  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  shipments  for  movement,  and  the  proper  installation  of  the 
furniture  and  equipment  at  destination,  but  also  the  procurement  of 
an  authorized  motor  carrier  to  perform  the  line-haul  transportation. 
This  function  of  obtaining  motor  arrangements  was  found  to  be  a 
transportation  brokerage  service  requiring  a  license  from  this  Com- 
mission. 

In  Central  Trunk  Lines,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  Pan-Atlantic  Steamship 
Corporation,  82  M.C.C.  395,  the  extent  to  which  a  water  carrier  au- 
thorized to  serve  the  ports  of  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  and  Miami,  Fla., 
could  designate  a  terminal  area  around  these  ports,  and  conduct 
coordinated  water-motor  operations  to  and  from  points  in  such  areas 
without  specific  motor  authority  was  considered.  The  defendant  wa- 
ter carrier  claimed  that  it  could  determine  its  own  terminal  area  under 
section  202(c)  of  the  act  and  named  inland  points  in  its  tariff  publica- 
tions as  much  as  66  miles  distant  from  a  port.  The  report  held  that 
a  "bona  fide  collection,  delivery,  and  transfer  service,"  as  the  exemp- 
tion is  phrased  in  the  statute,  provided  in  furthernance  of  the  line-haul 
water  carrier  service,  could  not  go  beyond  "a  single  homogeneous 
community,  identifiable  as  such  by  commercial  and  industrial  integrity, 
population  and  business"  factors,  and  that  some  reasonably  compact 
limit  to  the  geographical  scope  had  to  be  determined.  With  respect 
to  Jacksonville  and  Miami,  the  commercial  zones  as  previously  defined 
by  the  Commission  were  determined  to  be  the  terminal  areas  in  which 
a  bona  fide  collection  and  delivery  service  could  be  provided  without 
specific  authority;  and  as  to  Tampa,  where  the  State  of  Florida  had 
specifically  defined  a  port  district,  the  report  found  that  such  district 
as  well  as  the  Commission-defined  commercial  zone  constituted  a 
reasonable  terminal  area  of  defendant  within  which  motor  pickup  and 
delivery  service  could  be  provided. 

In  No.  MC-C-2077,  In  The  Matter  of  Administrative  Ruling  No.  102, 
82  M.C.C.  581,  decided  March  28,  1960,  it  was  held  that  motor  carriers 
authorized  to  transport  passengers  between  points  over  regular  routes 
and  serving  all  intermediate  points  on  such  route,  (1)  may  serve  all 
municipalities  situated  wholly  within  1  airline  mile  of  the  authorized 
route,  (2)  may  serve  all  unincorporated  areas  within  1  airline  mile  of 
t  be  authorized  highway,  and  (3)  may  serve  all  military  establishments, 
airports,  schools,  or  other  public  or  private  establishments,  which 
may  be  entered  within  1  airline  mile  of  the  authorized  route.  This 
interpretation  of  operating  rights  was  promulgated  in  the  form  of  a 
rule;  however,  petitions  were  pending  in  the  matter,  and  the  rule  had 
dot  yel  become  effecl  ive. 
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Pseudo  Private  Carriage 

We  continued  our  efforts  to  control  unlawful  activities  in  the  so- 
called  "gray"  area  involving  situations  where  for-hire  motor  trans- 
portation is  provided  without  appropriate  operating  authority, 
(•specially  in  the  pseudo  private-carrier  field,  involving  the  'leasing" 
of  equipment  with  drivers  and  "buy-and-sell"  type  operations. 
Generally  such  activities  have  been  conducted  under  complicated 
arrangements  which  changed  frequently  pursuant  to  various  claims 
which  often  were  contradictory.  Usually  the  true  situation  was 
obscure.  Some  of  these  situations  have  come  to  our  attention  in 
investigation  proceedings  instituted  on  our  own  motion.  Others 
developed  in  proceedings  in  which  motor  carrier  operating  rights  were 
sought.  The  difficulty  of  these  cases  and  the  resistance  of  those 
engaging  in  such  activities  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  four 
investigations  in  which  unlawful  operations  were  found  to  have  been 
conducted  by  respondents  were  now  pending  on  their  respective 
complaints  in  the  courts :  namely,  Oklahoma  Furniture  Mfg.  Co.  et  al.— 
Investigation  of  Operations,  79  M.C.C.  403;  Allen— Investigation  of 
Operations  and  Practices,  79  M.C.C.  727;  Fraering  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc., 
Investigation  of  Operations,  embracing  Emma  Shannon  et  al.,  Investiga- 
tion of  Operations,  81  M.C.C.  337.  The  first  two  involve  equipment 
leasing;  the  last  two  the  backhauling  of  commodities  under  buy-and- 
sell  or  brokerage  arrangements. 

In  Xo.  MC-C-2375,  Evan  Williams  et  al. — Investigation  of  Opera- 
tions, 83  M.C.C.  45,  decided  May  10,  1960,  a  proceeding  was  instituted 
involving  a  complicated  arrangement  which  underwent  many  changes 
both  before  and  after  the  investigation  began.  The  operations 
conducted  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the  hearing  were  regarded  as 
for-hire  contract  carriage  requiring  operating  authority.  The  respond- 
ents, however,  were  found  to  have  shown,  that  thereafter  under  the 
ultimate  arrangement,  the  shipper  had  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege 
of  directing  and  controlling  the  transportation  service  involved  and, 
therefore,  was  conducting  operations  as  a  private  carrier.  A  cease 
and  desist  order  directed  to  the  then  recently  discontinued  unlawful 
operations  was  entered  because  of  the  continuing  threat  posed  by 
respondents'  ability  to  reinstate  similar  unlawful  operations.  Simi- 
larly, in  Cummings  Truck  Lease,  Inc.,  Investigation  of  Operations, 
81  M.C.C.  283,  another  complicated  arrangement  was  investigated. 
Here  changes  were  also  made  in  the  activities  of  respondents  in  order 
to  keep  them  outside  the  certificate  and  permit  requirements  of  the 
act  until,  ultimately,  despite  some  inconsistencies,  there  were  no 
parties  but  shippers  controlling  the  drivers  or  effecting  a  transport  at  ion 
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service.  The  lessor  of  equipment  was  admonished  that  its  retention 
of  any  carrier  responsibility  is  inconsistent  with  a  shipper's  claim  of 
private  carriage,  and  the  investigation  was  discontinued. 

In  Lumber  Haulers,  Inc.,  Common  Carrier  Application,  82  M.C.C. 
373,  it  was  found  that  through  complex  leasing  arrangements  appli- 
cant's principal  stockholder  and  president-treasurer  was  engaged  in 
unlawful  for-hire  motor  carrier  transportation  and  that,  therefore, 
applicant  was  unfit  to  perform  the  proposed  operation. 

A  matter  which  continued  to  be  troublesome  was  the  purchase  and 
sale,  or  brokerage,  of  commodities,  particularly  fungibles,  which  have 
a  ready  market,  for  the  purpose  of  profit  from  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  such  commodities.  In  Stutzman — Investigation  of  Oper- 
ations, 81  M.C.C.  223,  Fraering  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc.,  Investigation  of 
Operations,  and  Emma  Shannon  et  al.,  Investigation  of  Operations,  81 
M.C.C.  337,  Mumby  Investigation  of  Operations,  82  M.C.C.  237, 
Church  Point  Wholesale  Beverage  Co.  et  al.  Investigation  of  Operations, 
82  M.C.C.  457,  and  No.  MC-C-2171,  Donald  L.  Wilson  et  al,  In- 
vestigation of  Operations,  decided  April  20,  1960,  the  transportation 
performed  under  the  claim  that  it  constituted  private  carriage  was 
found  to  be  for-hire  carriage  requiring  authority.  In  L.  F.  Campbell — 
Investigation  of  Operations,  81  M.C.C.  223,  the  transportation  of  salt 
was  found  to  be  lawful  private  carriage.  In  all  but  the  Campbell 
investigation,  which  was  discontinued,  cease  and  desist  orders  were 
entered.  In  both  the  Mumby  and  Wilson  cases  a  cease  and  desist 
order  was  directed  to  certain  shippers  and  brokers  as  well  as  to  the 
carriers  themselves.  In  these  proceedings  the  criterion  was  the  "pri- 
mary business"  test,  codified  in  section  203(c)  of  the  act,  as  amended. 

Similar  "primary  business"  or  buy-and-sell  problems  arose  in 
numerous  application  proceedings  including:  Moles  Contract  Carrier 
Application,  82  M.C.C.  417;  No.  MC- 111708  (Sub-No.  2),  Steffy 
Common  Carrier  Application,  82  M.C.C.  601,  April  4,  1960;  No. 
MC-1 18897,  Sorendino  Common  Carrier  Application,  83  M.C.C.  74, 
decided  May  26,  1960;  and  No.  MC-102295  (Sub-No.  3),  Guy  Heav- 
ener,  Inc.,  Extension — -Sand,  83  M.C.C.  216.  The  frequency  with 
which  these  problems  arise  impelled  us  to  recognize  that  continued 
efforts  were  required  to  stop  these  violations  of  the  act  committed  in 
i  lie  ^uise  of  private  carriage.  On  June  27,  1960,  we  announced  to 
the  public  that  we  had  issued  instructions  to  our  enforcement  staff  to 
include,  whenever  possible,  in  enforcement  actions  involving  pseudo 
private  carriage,  participating  shippers  who  aid  and  abet  a  carrier  in 
conducting  unauthorized  operations,  and  who  are  thereby  equally  as 
guilty  as  i  he  carrier. 
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INVENTORY  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATING  RIGHTS 

The  task  outlined  in  previous  reports  of  providing  means  for  elec- 
tronic identification  of  motor  carriers  in  relation  to  the  routes  they 
are  authorized  to  serve  and  the  commodities  they  may  carry,  as  well 
as  other  aspects  of  their  operating  authorities,  was  continued  through- 
out the  reporting  year  at  an  increased  rate.  Applications  for  new 
authorities  or  for  changes  in  existing  authorities  of  motor  carriers, 
however,  have  been  received  by  the  Commission  at' rates  almost 
double  those  estimated  when  the  inventory  work  was  first  started  in 
fiscal  1957.  If  these  applications  are  approved  by  the  Commission 
at  the  current  rate,  the  inventory,  when  current,  will  be  much  larger 
than  was  originally  contemplated.  Progress  was  also  made  in  the 
perfection  of  procedures  for  making  available  from  the  inventory 
information  required  to  meet  specific  needs. 

VOLUME  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  WORK 

The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  the  docket  of  the 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights  with  respect  to  applications  for,  or  other 
actions  on,  operating  rights. 


Motor  carrier 


Applications  for  permanent  common  carrier  certificates,  contract  carrier 
permits,  brokers  licenses: 

Received 

Reopened 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of 

Applications  for  conversion  and  investigations  under  sec.  212(c): 

Received 

Reopened 

Hearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings: 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 

Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part.- 

Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Applications  for  temporary  authority  under  sec.  210a(a): 

Received. 

Disposed  of. 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Denied 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of - 

Applications  to  file  State  certificates: 

Piled 


July  1,  1958, 

through 
June  30,  1959 


Disposed  of 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Applications  to  deviate  from  regular  routes: 


Filed. 


Disposed  of 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Proceedings  to  revoke  operating  rights  without  hearing: 

Instituted 

Disposed  of •- 

Pending  at  end  of  year.. 


2,860 

750 
1,779 
1,022 
2,189 

612 
2,387 

736 

0 
1 


72 
60 
11 
0 
71 
434 

3,927 
3,957 
3,209 

748 
21 

351 

540 

508 

65 

254 

263 

23 

549 
622 
91 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


4,084 
169 

3,486 

763 
1,838 

942 
2,080 

700 
3,097 

621 

0 

3 

30 

8 
146 
147 
254 
39 
136 

3,488 
3,429 
2,788 

641 
80 

379 

676 
648 


43 

871 
743 
229 
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Motor  carrier 


Applications  for  "grandfather"  and  "interim"  motor  carrier  operating  rights: 

xvCCcl  V6Q 


Reopened 

Hearings _"_" 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings:"" 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order "  """' 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission 
Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part__ 
Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report- 
Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of """" 

Complaints,  rulemaking,  and  revocation  proceedings- 
Formal  complaints  filed,  including  subnumbers 

Investigations  instituted 

Reopened 

Hearings- 


July  ],  1958, 

through 
June  30,  1059 


Disposed  of,  including  subnumbers  and  reopened  proceedings" 
Dismissed  or  discontinued. 


By  effective  recommended  order I"~"  " 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  ofthe  Commission 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Petitions  disposed  of 


950 

0 
24 

63 
Lfl 

0 
17 

2 


27 
45 
18 
73 

24 
12 
59 
117 
37 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


96 
286 
112 
272 
126 
383 

19 

36 
57 
19 
59 

23 

13 

41 

144 

47 


i  Filed  under  sec.  7(c)  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 


Water  carrier 


Applications  for  permanent  water  carrier  operating  rights- 

Received 

Reopened ~__~"_I_     "_ 

Hearings " 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings-""" 

Withdrawn  or  dismissed  without  report 

By  effective  recommended  order 

.    nl.     £y  reP°rt  of  the  Commission  or  a  di vision'of  the" Commission 
Applications  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 
Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report 
Pending  at  end  of  period        _        _ 
Petitions  disposed  of        _  _ 


July  l,  1958, 

through 
June  30,  1959 


22 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


Freight  forwarder 


Applications  for  freight  forwarder  operating  rights- 
Received 

Reopened _____ 

Bearings 

Disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings:""" 
\\  ItnorawD  or  dismissed  without  report 
By  effective  recommended  order 

\ ,  ,  n,.  h  y  r,'I,or,(of1the  Commission  or  a  division'of  the"  Commission 
A  pplical  ions  granted  in  whole  or  in  part 
Applications  denied  or  dismissed  in  report""" 
Pending  at  end  of  period 

Petitions  disposed  of  _ 


July  1,  1958, 

through 
June  30,  1959 


July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1960 


NUMBER  OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS  AND  BROKERS 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  motor  carriers  and 
brokers  whose  operations  are  subject  to  regulation  under  part  II  of  the 
act.      Hie  statement  does  not  include  motor  carriers  operating  ex- 
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clusively  under  temporary  authority  under  section  210a (a)  and  those 
operating  exclusively  under  "grandfather"  and  "interim"  rights  under 
section  7  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 


Motor  carriers 


Property  Carriers 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sec.  206  or  207 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sec.  212(c) 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sec.  7(c)  Transportation  AcVof  1958 

C  ommon,  under  second  proviso  sec.  206a_ 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  sec.  209...  __      " 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  sec.  7(c)  Transportation  Act  of  19581"" 

Total  property  carriers 

Passenger  Carriers 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sec.  206  or  207_ . 

Common,  issued  certificates  under  sec.  212(c) 

Common,  under  second  proviso  sec.  206a_  ..  "_""_" 

Contract,  issued  permits  under  sec.  209 _~~_~~ Z_ZI 

Total  passenger  carriers 

Total  motor  carriers 

Brokers  issued  licenses  under  sec.  211: 

Property 

Passenger 

Total  brokers 


As  of 
June  30,  1959 


12, 142 

0 

0 

2,  803 

2,557 

0 


17,  502 


1,210 

0 

116 

14 


1,340 


18,  842 


74 
130 


210 


As  of 
June  30,  1960 


11,979 

98 

93 

2,814 

2,  555 

7 


17,  546 


1,188 

0 

110 

16 


1,314 


18,  860 


77 
142 


219 


RAILROADS 

Applications  for  authority  to  abandon  lines  of  railroads  and  the 
mileage  involved  increased  over  the  prior  year.  Applications  for 
abandonment  totaled  100  and  involved  the  proposed  abandonment  of 
approximately  1,678  miles  of  line,  compared  with  86  applications  and 
1,203  miles  during  the  prior  year.  One  of  the  two  applications  in- 
volving the  most  mileage  was  filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
for  abandonment  of  about  233  miles  of  line  between  Anapra,  N.  Mex., 
and  Douglas,  Ariz.,  and  between  Mescal  and  Benson  Junction,  Ariz! 
The  other  was  filed  by  the  Lehigh  and  New  England  Kailroad  Com- 
pany for  abandonment  of  its  entire  line  of  about  175  miles. 

Action  on  the  application  by  the  Chicago  North  Shore  and  Mil- 
waukee Railway,  for  authority  to  abandon  its  entire  line  of  approxi- 
mately 106  miles,  was  deferred  for  a  trial  period  of  1  year  to  afford 
it,  in  cooperation  with  regulatory  commissions,  State  and  local  author- 
ities, and  the  public,  an  opportunity  to  explore  all  possibilities  un- 
profitable operation,  including  an  immediate  fare  increase. 

There  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  prior  year  in  the  number  of 
applications  filed  for  construction  of  track,  but  the  mileage  involved 
was  less.  Fourteen  applications  were  filed  seeking  authority  to  con- 
struct about  44  miles  of  railroad. 

The  number  of  certificates  issued,  authorizations  granted,  and  other 
pertinent  data  concerning  proceedings  on  applications  for  construc- 
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tion,  operation,   and  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  are  listed    in 
appendix  C. 

Train  Discontinuances 

As  explained  in  the  seventy-third  annual  report,  the  Transportation 
Act  of  1958  added  section  13a  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  giving 
us  certain  jurisdiction  over  discontinuance  or  change,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  of  the  operation  or  service  of  trains  or  ferries  by  carriers  subject 
to  part  I  of  the  act. 

Proposals  to  discontinue  service  under  section  13a(l)  showed  a 
slight  decline  from  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  21  proposals  to 
discontinue  61  trains  were  filed  by  17  railroads.  Investigations 
were  instituted  in  all  except  three  involving  five  trains. 

Fourteen  railroads  were  permitted  to  discontinue  operation  of  85 
passenger  trains.  Continuance,  or  partial  continuance,  was  required 
of  5  railroads  involving  12  passenger  trains,  and  1  application  for 
discontinuance  of  2  trains  was  dismissed.  Of  the  85  trains  authorized 
to  be  discontinued,  18  were  commuter  type  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  operating  between  Boston 
and  Providence,  R.I.,  and  22  were  commuter  type  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  operating  between  Weehawken,  N.J., 
and  West  Havers traw,  N.Y. 

Petitions  under  section  13a(2),  involving  discontinuance  or  change 
in  the  operation  or  service  of  trains  between  points  in  a  single  State, 
also  declined  slightly.  Six  railroads  filed  8  petitions  proposing  to 
discontinue  32  trains.  Of  these,  1  petition  involving  10  trains  was 
withdrawn,  and  another  involving  6  was  dismissed. 

We  permitted  two  railroads  to  discontinue  four  trains  and  required 
one  railroad  to  continue  operating  eight  trains  it  sought  to  discontinue. 
In  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co.  Discontinuance  oj  Passenger  Service 
decided  May  25,  1960,  312  I.C.C.  105,  division  4  found  that  we  did 
not  have  the  power  to  impose  conditions  for  the  protection  of  railway 
employees  adversely  affected  by  the  discontinuance  of  intrastate 
i  rains  authorized  under  the  provisions  of  section  13a(2)  of  the  act. 
A  petition  for  reconsideration  was  filed. 

WATER  CARRIERS 

The  following  table  shows  the  actions  taken  in  connection  with 
applications  for  temporary  operating  authorities  by  water  carriers 
under  section  311(a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  five 
requests  for  extensions  of  specified  expiration  dates  involved  exten- 
sions under  section  9(b)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  beyond 
the  180-day  period  provided  in  section  311  (a)  to  authorize  continuance 
of  operations  until  pending  applications  for  corresponding  permanent 
operating  rights  arc  acted  upon. 
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Water  carrier  temporary  authority  actions 

July  1,  1958, 

through 
June  30,  1959 

July  1,  1959, 

through 
June  30,  1%() 

Applications  for  temporary  authority: 
Pending  at  beginning  of  period 

1 
32 
24 

7 
2 

8 
8 

2 
30 
24 

8 

Received 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Dismissed  or  denied..  

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Request  for  extension  of  expiration  date: 
Received .            

5 
5 

Granted .  . 

Petitions  for  reconsideration: 

Pending  at  beginning  of  period 

Received...  .     .... 

3 

3 
3 

Denied _  ... 

Granted 

2 
1 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

1 

. 

UNIFICATIONS,  SECURITIES,  LOANS 
AND  REORGANIZATIONS 

Some  of  the  major  railroads  reached  agreements  for  unification  or 
common  control  which  may  have  both  an  immediate  and  long-range 
impact  on  the  Nation's  transportation  and  on  our  work.  The  number 
of  such  applications  now  pending  is  greater  than  in  any  past  year. 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  under  section  5  for  unification 
and  common  control  of  motor  carriers  also  was  noticed  early  in  the 
fiscal  year,  and  the  trend  continued.  There  was  a  similar  increase  in 
the  number  of  applications  of  motor  carriers  for  authority  to  issue 
securities,  also  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report. 

RAILROAD  UNIFICATIONS 

The  73d  annual  report  referred  to  increased  interest  in  possible 
mergers  of  various  major  railroads,  but  the  only  plan  submitted  to  us 
during  that  reporting  year  was  the  proposal  to  merge  the  Virginian 
Railway  Company  into  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company. 
The  merger  of  those  carriers  was  authorized  by  division  4  of  the 
Commission  on  October  8,  1959,  and  it  was  consummated  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1959.  It  was  estimated  that  the  merger  would  make  possible 
operating  economies  of  approximately  $12,000,000  annually. 

Plans  to  merge  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  and  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway 
Company  and  those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Company  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railroad  Company  had  not  reached  the  application 
stage. 

An  examiner's  report  and  order  recommended  approval  of  the 
merger  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company 
i"i'»  <hc  Erie  Railroad  Company,  and  the  proceeding  was  assigned 
for  oral  argument  before  the  Commission. 

Older  section  5  applications  involving  some  of  the  major  railroads 
include  one  lor  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  to 
purchase  properties  of  I  he  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company, 
and  one  lor  authority  to  merge  the  properties  of  the  Minneapolis' 
St.  Paul  &  Saul!,  Ste.  Marie  Railroad  Company  and  the  Wisconsin 
Centra]  Railroad  Company  into  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  ( tompany. 
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The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  submitted  an  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  acquire  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  Company  through  acquisition  of  its  capital  stock.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  also  indicated  it  would  file  a 
similar  application  for  authority  to  acquire  control  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  applied  for  author- 
ity to  merge  the  properties  of  the  Interstate  Railroad  Company 
into  it,  or  in  the  alternative,  to  acquire  control  through  stock  owner- 
ship. The  Southern  Railway  Company  also  applied  for  authority 
to  control  the  Interstate  Railroad  Company  through  stock  ownership. 

The  last  two  reports  referred  to  our  denial  of  the  application  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Company  for  authority  to  acquire 
control  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  through  owner- 
ship of  a  majority  of  the  hitter's  capital  stock,  and  to  the  order  of 
divestiture  entered  in  the  investigation  proceeding.  An  action  to  set 
aside  the  order  in  those  proceedings  was  dismissed  by  the  Ignited 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri.  In  a 
supplemental  report  we  found  that  a  voting  trust  agreement  which 
we  were  asked  by  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Company  to 
approve  as  an  alternative  to  complete  divestiture  by  it  of  all  its 
interest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  should  not  be 
approved  unless  modified  in  certain  respects.  The  issuance  of  an 
order  was  withheld  pending  submission  of  a  proposed  voting  trust 
agreement  executed  in  accordance  with  our  findings. 

Authority  was  granted  for  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad 
Company  (Missouri)  and  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Texas  to  consolidate  their  properties  into  a  new  corpora- 
tion incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Delaware  for  the  purpose  oi* 
simplifying  the  corporate  and  financial  structure  of  the  system  and  to 
eliminate  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 
separate  accounts  and  corporate  structures.  The  merger  of  the  prop- 
erties and  franchises  of  the  Charleston  and  Western  Carolina  Railway 
Company  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  was  also 
authorized.  It  was  found  that  substantial  savings  in  operating 
expenses  would  be  achieved  in  unified  operations. 

Appendix  C  shows  that  39  applications  under  section  5(2)  involving 
mergers,  purchases,  joint  use  of  facilities,  acquisitions  of  control,  and 
acquisitions  of  trackage  rights  were  granted. 

Three  applications  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  2  or 
more  railroads  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  179 
such  applications  were  received.  Of  these,  177  were  granted  and  5 
were  pending. 
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MOTOR  CARRIER  UNIFICATIONS 

Complaint  and  investigation  proceedings  and  applications  under 
section  5  involving  motor  carriers  increased  19  percent  over  the 
preceding  year,  while  temporary  authority  applications  connected 
therewith  numbered  approximately  the  same  as  during  the  preceding 
period.  Of  the  347  such  proceedings  instituted  under  section  5,  there 
were  23  complaint  and  investigations  under  section  5(7)  to  determine 
whether  control  had  been  accomplished  in  violation  of  section  5(4). 
This  compares  with  eight  such  proceedings  instituted  during  the  prior- 
period.  Of  308  applications  under  section  5  disposed  of,  235  were 
granted  in  whole  or  in  part,  35  were  denied,  and  38  were  dismissed. 
Temporary  authority  was  granted  in  102  proceedings  and  denied  in  40. 

Applications  under  section  212(b)  for  transfer  of  operating  rights 
increased  slightly.  Of  1,052  applications  under  that  section  which 
were  acted  upon,  927  were  granted,  51  were  denied,  and  74  were 
dismissed.  Included  in  the  number  approved  were  169  unifications 
under  the  20-vehicle  exemption  of  section  5(10). 

Of  the  100  largest  motor  carriers  of  property,  based  on  1959  revenues 
reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics,  27 
were  involved  in  44  unifications  authorized  under  section  5.  Data 
concerning  these  authorizations  are  given  in  appendix  C,  pages  214 
and  215. 

The  last  report  discussed  pending  applications  of  Consolidated 
Freightways,  Inc.,  and  Ryder  System,  Inc.,  to  expand  their  operations. 
The  transportation  and  related  activities  of  Consolidated  Freightways, 
Inc.,  a  Washington  corporation,  were  transferred  to  Consolidated 
Freightways  Corporation  of  Delaware,  and  its  noncarrier  businesses 
were  taken  over  by  another  newly  organized  Delaware  corporation, 
Consolidated  Freightways,  Inc.,  into  which  the  Washington  corpora- 
tion was  merged.  The  liquidation  of  a  carrier  subsidiary,  Inland 
Transportation  Corp.,  was  authorized,  and  the  operating  rights  and 
properties  of  three  carriers,  all  in  the  western  region,  were  acquired. 

The  Commission  authorized  the  acquisition  of  two  large  eastern 
carriers,  Motor  Cargo,  Inc.,  and  Liberty  Motor  Freight  Lines,  Inc., 
which  extended  the  Consolidated  system  coast-to-coast,  making  it 
the  largest  in  the  United  States  both  as  to  gross  revenues  and  territory. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Commission  denied  applications  of  Consolidated 
lo  control  three  other  eastern  motor  carriers.  Consolidated  has  other 
applications  pending  for  authority  to  acquire  carriers  domiciled  in 
Boston,  Kansas  ( !ity,  and  North  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr., 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Nbrristown  and  Scranton,  Pa.,  Irving  and  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and   Norfolk  and  Staunton,  Va. 

Ryder  System,  Inc.,  acquired  stock  control  of  Loo-Mao  Freight 
Lines,  Inc.,  operating  generally  between  Atlanta  and  Memphis.     Its 
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application  for  authority  to  acquire  stock  control  of  a  New  England 
carrier  was  denied.  Two  subsidiaries  of  Ryder  System,  Great 
Southern  Trucking  Co.,  operating  in  seven  Southeastern  States,  and 
T.S.C.  Motor  Freight  Lines,  Inc.,  operating  generally  between 
Birmingham,  New  Orleans,  and  Houston,  changed  their  names  to 
Ryder  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Ryder  Truck  Lines  of  Louisiana,  Inc., 
respectively,  and  the  merger  of  the  latter  into  the  former  was 
authorized.  Ryder  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  also  acquired  the  properties 
of  two  other  carriers,  one  operating  in  Georgia  and  the  other  in 
Florida.  Two  other  proceedings  were  pending,  in  which  Ryder 
System  sought  authority  to  acquire  stock  control  of  Southern-Plaza 
Express,  Inc.,  of  Dallas,  and  Ryder  Tank  Lines,  Inc.,  proposes  to 
purchase  the  properties  of  York  Interstate  Trucking,  Inc.,  of  Houston. 
On  reconsideration,  the  Commission  affirmed  the  findings  in  the 
report  and  order  mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  authorizing  the 
purchase  by  Burlington  Truck  Lines,  Inc.,  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  of  certain 
operating  rights  in  Nebraska,  without  restricting  the  service  solely 
to  that  which  is  ' 'auxiliary  to,  or  supplemental  of"  the  train  service 
of  the  railroad.  Our  report  in  this  proceeding  (No.  MC-F-6345, 
decided  May  5,  1960,  85  M.C.C.  363)  stated: 

Although  American  Trucking  Association  has  intervened  in  opposition  to  the 
application,  it  presented  no  evidence  as  to  the  services  of  competing  motor 
carriers.  Its  contentions  are  based  entirely  on  its  interpretation  of  the  law  that 
we  must  impose  the  restriction  mentioned  to  protect  competing  carriers  even  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  contention  or  evidence  by  the  competing  carriers  them- 
selves. We  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a  view.  These  applications,  like  any 
others  filed  under  section  5  and  section  207,  may  properly  be  determined  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  of  record,  and  we  may  not  infer  injury  to  competing 
carriers  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence.  On  this  record,  we  see  no  sound  basis 
for  impairing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  service  which  vendor  has  been 
rendering,  by  imposing  the  proposed  restrictions  against  Truck  Lines'  service, 
on  the  basis  of  an  implied  harm  to  competing  motor  carriers,  as  to  which  there 
is  no  evidence  or  contention  by  them  or  assurance  that  they  could  or  would 
supply  the  resulting  service  deficiencies. 

In  No.  MC-F-7052,  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co  .—Control— Superior  & 
Duluth  Transfer  Co.,  85  M.C.C.  401,  decided  May  31,  1960,  where 
the  evidence  did  not  warrant  providing  an  all-motor  service,  division 
4  imposed  the  "auxiliary  or  supplementary"  restrictions,  but  included 
other  railroads.  It  modified  restrictions  proposed  by  the  hearing 
examiner,  and  stated: 

we  see  no  good  reason  why  Transfer  [the  carrier  to  be  controlled]  should  not  be 
accorded  the  right  to  provide  transportation  services  for  other  railroads  between 
Duluth  and  Superior  to  the  extent  authority  is  required  therefor.  As  provided 
herein,  transportation  between  those  cities  would  be  on  rail  rates  and  billing, 
would  be   auxiliary  to   or  supplemental  of  rail  service,   and  would  involve,   in 
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addition  to  service  by  motor  vehicle,  an  immediately  prior  or  immediately  subse- 
quent rail  haul.  Not  so  to  modify  the  restrictions  would  have  these  anomalous 
results:  No  authority  would  be  required  from  us  for  Transfer  to  provide,  within 
each  city,  transfer,  collection  and  delivery  service  for  Great  Northern  and  other 
railroads.  But,  in  operating  between  the  two  cities,  its  vehicles,  which  may  be 
partly  filled  with  Great  Northern  traffic,  or  be  "deadheading"  in  one  direction, 
could  not  lawfully  be  loaded  with  other  rail  traffic.  We  do  not  see  that  section 
5,  including  the  proviso  of  section  5(2)  (b),  requires  so  wasteful  a  result.  Compare 
Santa  Fe  Trail  Tramp.  Co.— Pur.— Union  Truck  Depot,  Inc.,  57  M.C.C.  96 
102  (1950). 

The  jurisdictional  question  whether  approval  under  section  5  is 
required  for  a  carrier  to  continue  in  control  of  a  subsidiary  upon  the 
latter  becoming  a  carrier  pursuant  to  newly  granted  operating  rights, 
which  question  had  been  decided  affirmatively  in  Hannon — Control — 
Hannon  Motor  Lines,  Inc.,  39  M.C.C.  620  (1944),  was  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
County  of  Marin  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  412  (1958).  The  Court 
there  held  that  approval  is  not  required  under  section  5  to  continue 
in  control  of  a  subsidiary  upon  its  becoming  a  carrier  through  transfer 
to  it  of  a  portion  of  the  operating  rights  of  its  parent.  In  Schwerman 
T.  Co.— Control— Schwerman  T.  Co.  of  Texas,  80  M.C.C.  382,  the 
Commission  concluded  that  the  Court's  opinion  in  the  case  cited 
did  not  require  a  disclaimer  of  jurisdiction  in  a  situation  arising  from 
newly  granted  operating  rights.  However,  in  New  York  Central 
Transport  Co. — Purchase — N.Y.C.B.  Co.,  80  M.C.C.  502,  involving 
a  transfer  of  existing  motor-carrier  operating  rights  of  the  railroad  to 
its  noncarrier  subsidiary,  division  4  dismissed  the  application  for  lack 
of  jurisdiction  under  section  5,  on  the  basis  of  the  Court's  opinion  in 
the  Marin  County  case. 

While  affirming  the  principle  that  law  violations  are  not  necessarily 
a  bar  to  approval  of  an  application  under  section  5,  the  Commission 
followed  the  views  expressed  in  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  Co.  Control, 
307  I.C.C.  39,  that  violations  of  section  5  should  not  be  blessed  by 
approval  under  the  factual  situations  in  L.  Nelson  &  Sons  Transp. 
Co.  Control  and  Merger,  80  M.C.C.  257;  Sellers— Control— Huckabee 
Transport  Corp.,  80  M.C.C.  429;  and  Houff—  Control— Elliott  Bros. 
Trucking  Co.,  Inc.,  80  M.C.C.  637. 

Maintenance  of  separate  carriers  under  common  control  even 
though  conducting  partially  duplicating  operations  was  approved  in 
several  instances.  This  approval  was  a  departure  from  the  rule  gen- 
erally  followed  in  such  instances,  and  was  granted  so  the  carriers 
could  realize  tax  benefits  by  carrying  forward  past  losses  to  apply 
against  future  earnings.  The  approval  carried  with  it,  however,  the 
admonition  that  the  properties  should  be  merged  at  the  earliest 
hie  date, 
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In  Roush — Control— Southern  California  Freight  Lines,  80  M.C.C. 
573,  the  Commission  found  that  because  of  its  lack  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  organization  and  activities  of  separate  noncarrier  entities  to  hold 
title  to  equipment,  terminals,  and  other  operating  facilities  under 
common  control  with  carriers,  its  attempts  to  control  or  prevent  the 
creation  or  expansion  of  such  entities,  when  presented  as  part  of  a 
section  5  transaction,  had  been  largely  ineffective  and  had  resulted  in 
inequalities  between  carriers  taxwise.  It  decided,  therefore,  that,  as 
the  law  now  stands,  further  such  attempts  would  not  accomplish  a 
necessary  or  desirable  result  and  would  not  be  made. 

In  view  of  amendments  to  the  accounting  rules,  effective  April  1 
and  July  1,  1960,  we  discontinued  the  practice  in  approving  section  5 
transactions,  of  imposing  conditions  to  require  the  amortization  or 
writeoff  of  amounts  assigned  to  "Other  Intangible  Property''  accounts 

and  portions  of  amounts  assigned  to  "Investment  and  Advances 

Affiliated  Companies"  accounts  as  a  result  of  such  transactions. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  condition  of  our  docket  with  re- 
spect to  proceedings  involving  motor  carriers  under  sections  5  210a 
(b),  and  212(b): 


July  1,  1958, 

to 
June  30,  1959 

July  1,  1959, 

to 
June  30,  1960 

Finance  applications,  complaints,  and  investigations  under  sec  5- 
Received  or  instituted. 

1292 
25 
187 
107 

44 
8 

154 

37 

36 

7 

324 

120 

0 
1 

142 

94 
45 
16 
28 

1,025 

4 

885 
46 
61 
146 
112 

'347 

Reopened. . . 

Hearings... 

Under  submission  at  end  of  period 

96 

65 
6 

170 

29 

38 

10 

378 

147 

0 

1 

138 

102 
40 
12 
45 

1,044 

Applications  disposed  of,  including  reopened  proceedings- 
By  effective  recommended  order: 
Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Denied 

By  report  of  the  Commission  or  a  division  of  the  Commission""" 
Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Denied... 

Dismissed  or  reopening  order  vacated 

Investigations  terminated 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Petitions  disposed  of 

Rulemaking  proceeding  under  sec.  5(f)- 
Instituted... 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Temporary  authority  applications  under  sec.  210a(b)  • 
Received... 

Disposed  of: 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Denied 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Petitions  disposed  of 

Applications  for  transfer  or  "lease  of"  operating  rights  under  sec.  212(b)- 
Received...                                                                                    v  ' 

Hearings 

Disposed  of: 

Granted  in  whole  or  in  part 

Denied... 

51 

74 

138 

121 

Dismissed. .. 

Pending  at  end  of  period 

Petitions  disposed  of... 

iiiSSOT^nl^SM  f°r  f.he  respective  years  8  and  23  proceedings  under  section  5(7).    They  do  not 
tfon  5  apphcalion  applications  for  certificates  under  section  207,  handled  concurrently  with  the  sec- 
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Analysis  of  Approved  Section  5  Transactions 

Tabulation  of  data  concerning  parties  involved  in  motor-carrier 
unification  proceedings  under  section  5  or  section  212(b)  of  the  act 
was  continued  for  the  second  year.  The  data  were  compiled  sepa- 
rately for  the  two  sections  and  consisted  of  carrier  revenues  for  the 
calendar  year  1958  distributed  according  to  the  principal  commodity 
transported  and  the  geographic  area  served  by  each  carrier.  In 
accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Report  1441,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  page  8),  the 
information  available  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1960  with  respect 
to  section  5  transactions  is  summarized  below. 

As  shown  in  the  tabulation  at  page  69,  there  were  235  section  5 
transactions  approved  in  whole  or  in  part  during  fiscal  year  1960, 
compared  with  198  during  the  prior  year.  A  total  of  186  transactions, 
12  fewer  than  last  year,  is  covered  in  the  analysis  which  follows. 
The  49  transactions  not  included  in  the  analysis  were  omitted  for 
the  following  reasons:  23  transactions  involved  passenger  carriers;  3, 
Canadian  carriers;  1,  carriers  by  water;  1,  railroads;  10  were  affirma- 
tions of  continuation  of  control  approved  previously;  5  affirmed 
approvals  obtained  prior  to  the  fiscal  year;  1  was  an  approval  which 
the  parties  subsequently  elected  not  to  consummate;  and  5  involved 
reorganizations,  such  as  substitution  of  corporate  form  for  individual 
or  partnership  ownership,  without  extension  of  control  to  other 
carriers  or  the  merging  of  additional  carriers  into  the  reorganized 
unit. 

There  were  317  carriers  involved  in  the  remaining  186  approved 
transactions,  and  their  revenues  totaled  $962.6  million.  This  was  an 
increase  of  5.3  percent  in  the  number  of  carriers  and  a  decrease  of 
3.3  percent  in  the  revenues  when  compared  with  last  year.  The 
carriers  represented  2.1  percent  of  the  motor  carriers  of  property 
which  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1958,  and  revenues  were  16.1 
percent  of  the  revenues  of  all  such  reporting  carriers.  The  correspond- 
ing percentages  for  the  previous  year  were  2.0  and  17.0,  respectively. 

The  26  carriers  in  approved  transactions  with  revenues  of  $10 
million  or  more  were  8.2  percent  of  the  total  number  involved  in  the 
approved  transactions,  as  against  10.3  percent  for  the  previous  year. 
Carriers  which  reported  more  than  $1  million  in  revenues  numbered 
143,  and  they  were  45.1  percent  of  the  total  of  317.  This  compares 
with  43.5  percent  last  year.  Carriers  of  the  $200,000-$l, 000,000 
size  were  94  in  number  and  29.7  percent  of  the  total;  carriers  of  this 
size  were  29.9  percent  of  the  total  the  year  before.  There  were  80 
carriers  with  revenues  of  less  than  $200,000.  They  were  25.2  percent 
of  the  317  carriers  which  received  approval  in  section  5  transactions; 
the  corresponding  figure  for  the  prior  year  was  26.6  percent. 
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The  carriers  in  the  approved  transactions  with  revenues  of  $10 
million  or  more  accounted  for  52.8  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all 
carriers  which  were  parties  in  such  transactions.  Parallel  information 
for  the  other  groups  was:  Revenues  of  $1  million  or  more,  94.8  percent; 
revenues  of  $200,000-$l,000,000,  4.6  percent;  and  revenues  of  less 
than  $200,000,  0.6  percent.  The  $10  million-and-over  carriers  in 
approved  transactions  accounted  for  31.0  percent  of  the  revenues  of 
all  carriers  of  that  size  group.  Carriers  in  approved  transactions 
with  $1  million  or  more  of  revenues  received  21.4  percent  of  the 
revenues  of  all  carriers  of  that  size.  For  the  $200,000-$l,000,000 
approved  group,  revenues  were  4.0  percent  of  the  total  for  carriers 
of  comparable  size;  and  the  group  with  revenues  under  $200,000  in 
approved  transactions  reported  1.0  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all 
carriers  reporting  $200,000  or  less. 

There  were  186  general-commodity  carriers  which  were  parties  to 
approved  section  5  transactions,  and  their  revenues  amounted  to 
$751.9  million.  This  sum  was  20.4  percent  of  the  revenues  of  all 
general-commodity  carriers.  The  above  number  of  carriers  was  four 
greater  than  in  the  preceding  period,  but  their  revenues  were  8.4 
percent  smaller  and  their  proportion  of  total  general-commodity 
revenues  was  2  percentage  points  under  that  of  last  year. 

Household  goods  carriers  in  approved  transactions  numbered  16, 
or  5  fewer  than  in  the  preceding  period,  but  their  revenues,  $65.9 
million,  were  29.5  percent  greater.  The  revenues  of  the  16  carriers 
were  17.2  percent  of  total  revenues  of  household-goods  carriers,  as 
against   14.2  percent  the  year  before. 

Special-commodity  carriers  in  approved  transactions  were  115  in 
number  as  against  98  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  an  increase  of  17.3 
percent.  Their  revenues  totaled  $144.8  million,  also  an  increase  of 
17.3  percent,  and  their  proportion  of  the  total  revenues  for  special- 
commodity  carriers  was  7.9  percent  as  against  6.9  percent  the  preceding- 
year. 

Based  on  the  revenues  of  the  carriers,  47  percent  of  the  approved 
general-commodity  transactions  involved  carriers  in  the  Eastern 
District;  19  percent  were  in  the  Southern  region;  and  34  percent 
were  in  the  Western  District.  Revenues  for  all  general  commodity 
carriers  were  distributed:  Eastern,  53  percent;  Southern,  14  percent; 
and  Western,  33  percent.  Seventy-six  percent  of  revenues  in  approved 
household-goods  transactions  were  in  the  Eastern  District  and  24 
percent  were  in  the  Western  District.  For  all  carriers  in  this  com- 
modity group,  revenues  were  as  follows,  geographically:  Eastern,  62; 
Southern,  6;  and  Western,  32  percent.  Eastern  District  special- 
commodity  carriers  accounted  for  55  percent  of  the  revenues  in  ap- 
proved transactions,  Southern,  20  percent,  and  Western,  25  percent. 
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Total  special  commodity-carrier  revenues  were  56  percent  for  the 
Eastern  District,  11  percent  for  the  Southern  region,  and  33  percent 

for  the  Western  District. 


Degree  of  Concentration,  1957-58 

The  percentage  distribution  of  carriers  on  the  basis  of  revenues 
reported  for  1957  and  1958  are  given  below.  Data  for  1959  are  not 
yet  available. 


Revenue  group 

Carriers 

Revenue 

1957 

1958 

1957 

1958 

General  commodity  carriers 
Over  $10,000,000 

Percent 

0.97 

1.35 

2.50 

4.82 

5.98 

5.47 

5.32 

13.43 

13.43 

15.51 

31.22 

Percent 

1.11 

1.31 

2.66 

5.24 

6.29 

5.31 

5.55 

13.44 

13.68 

15.47 

29.94 

Percent 

32.84 

17.09 

15.84 

13.75 

7.50 

3.79 

2.33 

3.45 

1.76 

1.03 

0.62 

Percent 
34  71 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 . 

15  72 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

15  82 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000     -  - 

13  98 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000..    

7  51 

$300,001  to  $500,000 . 

3  49 

$200,001  to  $300,000 

2  28 

$100,001  to  $200,000 

3  27 

$50,001  to  $100,000-.     

1  70 

$25,001  to  $50,000 

0  96 

Up  to  $25,000 

0  56 

Total 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100  00 

Household  goods  carriers 
Over  $10,000,000 

0.32 

0.32 

0.57 

1.07 

1.58 

2.66 

5.63 

13.91 

18.53 

23.34 

32.07 

0.36 

0.36 

0.49 

1.16 

1.28 

2.74 

4.50 

13.44 

17.70 

23.05 

34.92 

39.12 
9.41 
9.02 
6.71 
5.04 
4.43 
6.13 
8.77 
5.82 
3.82 
1.73 

41  78 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

10  57 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

7  95 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000 

7  41 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000 

3  82 

$300,001  to  $500,000 

4  55 

$200,001  to  $300,000 , 

4  76 

$100,001  to  $200,000 

8  24 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

5  47 

$25,001  to  $50,000 

Up  to  $25,000 

1  81 

Total 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100  00 

Special  commodity  carriers 
Over  $10,000,000 

0.15 

0.55 

1.35 

3.98 

6.20 

8.03 

6.46 

14.08 

13.67 

15.72 

29.81 

0.21 

0.46 

1.38 

4.00 

6.39 

7.60 

6.59 

14.18 

13.45 

15.73 

30.01 

6.94 
12.93 
15.52 
20.44 
14.85 
10.62 
5.37 
6.85 
3.40 
1.96 
1.12 

10.88 
10  14 

$5,000,001  to  $10,000,000 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000 

$500,001  to  $1,000,000 

14  86 

$300,001  to  $500,000 

9  85 

$200,001  to  $300,000 

5  37 

$100,001  to  $200,000.-_ 

6  68 

$50,001  to  $100,000 

3  34 

$25,001  to  $50,000 

1  93 

Up  to  $25,000 : 

1  11 

Total 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

100  00 

WATER  CARRIERS  AND  FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

During  the  year,  five  applications  were  filed  for  authority  to  ac- 
quire the  operating  rights  and  properties  of  water  carriers,  the  most 
importanl  of  which  was  the  application  filed  by  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  acquire 
control  of  the  John  I.  Hay  Company.  The  issues  in  the  proceeding 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  transportation  industry.    Hearings 
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in  the  proceeding,  at  which  representatives  of  every  type  of  surface 
transportation  participated,  were  concluded. 

In  other  proceedings,  we  authorized  the  transfer  of  three  water- 
carrier  permits,  the  merger  of  Inland  Navigation  Company  and 
Columbia  Barge  Lines,  Inc.,  into  Pacific  Inland  Navigation  Company, 
Inc.,  and  the  acquisition  by  DeBardeleben  Marine  Corp.  of  control 
of  Blue  Stack  Towing  Company.  Only  one  application  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  freight-forwarder  permit  was  filed  during  the  year  and  one 
granted. 

ISSUANCE  OF  SECURITIES  AND  ASSUMPTION  OF  OBLIGATIONS 

During  the  year  authority  was  granted  for  the  issuance  of  secu- 
rities in  the  principal  and  par  amount  of  $277,821,  243  and  22,016,868 
shares  of  no-par-value  common  stock,  of  which  $63,800,075  principal 
and  par  amount  and  464,597  no-par-value  shares  were  authorized  to 
be  issued  by  motor  carriers.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  previous 
year  were  $608,986,085  and  6,510,863  shares  of  which  $42,866,941 
principal  and  par  amount  and  41,423  no-par- value  shares  were  author- 
ized to  be  issued  by  motor  carriers.  Securities  were  authorized  for 
refunding  maturing  obligations,  reimbursement  of  applicants'  treas- 
uries for  capital  expenditures,  stock  reclassifications  and  splitups, 
stock  option  plans,  additional  working  capital,  and  various  other 
purposes.     Two  applications  were  filed  under  secbion  20b. 

Three  railroads  and  five  motor  carriers  were  authorized  to  issue 
and  sell  526,102  and  230,000  shares  of  common  stock,  respectively, 
to  selected  officers  and  key  employees  of  their  companies  and  their 
affiliated  and  subsidiary  companies  pursuant  to  stock  option  plans 
generally  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  section  421  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

In  addition,  authority  was  granted  for  the  assumption  of  obligation 
and  liability  with  respect  to  $274,870,614,  total  principal  amount,  of 
securities,  of  which  $145,950,000  was  with  respect  to  railroad  equip- 
ment-trust certificates.  The  coupon  rate  of  these  certificates  ranged 
from  4%  to  5%  percent,  the  selling  price  from  98.075  to  99.617  percent 
of  the  principal,  plus  accrued  interest,  and  the  average  annual  cost  of 
the  proceeds  for  the  various  assumptions  ranged  from  4.49  to  5.54 
percent.  Although  none  of  the  rates  reached  last  year's  high  of 
5.95  percent,  this  year's  low  was  over  1  percent  higher  than  last  year's, 
and  in  general  the  trend  was  upward. 

During  the  year,  177  applications  and  39  petitions  involving  secu- 
rities were  filed,  and  177  applications  and  38  petitions  were  disposed 
of.  Included  in  these  were  71  appxications  filed  by  railroads  or  com- 
panies controlling  railroads,  and  106  filed  by  motor  carriers  or  their 
noncarrier    parent    companies.      Of    the    former,    five    applications 
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were  filed  for  the  purpose  of  financing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  r-ailroad 

acquisition  transactions  under  section  5,  while  22  applications  were 
filed  for  similar  motor-carrier  transactions. 

RAILROAD  REORGANIZATIONS 

On  March  16,  1960,  the  Commission  ratified  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  of  the  property  of  the  Atlantic  and  Danville  Railway  Company, 
debtor,  in  proceedings  pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia,  Norfolk  Division,  for  reorgani- 
zation of  the  debtor  pursuant  to  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act, 
as  amended.  This  was  the  only  petition  for  reorganization  of  rail- 
roads under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  filed  during  the  year. 
It  represented  the  65th  such  proceeding,  of  which  38  reorganizations 
have  been  completed,  and  20  have  been  discontinued  without  reorgani- 
zation. In  three  other  proceedings  the  railroads  have  abandoned 
operations,  but  proceedings  in  the  courts  have  not  been  finally  dis- 
missed. 

In  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York  Railroad  Company  reorganiza- 
tion proceeding,  request  was  made  by  the  debtor's  trustee  and  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company  and  certain  other  creditors  for  a  rehearing  and 
for  authority  to  be  granted  to  the  Erie  Railroad  Company  under 
section  5(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  purchase  all  of  the 
properties,  assets,  and  franchises  of  the  debtor  in  accordance  with  and 
upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  forth  in  a  certain  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation of  the  debtor.     Hearings  were  held  in  April  on  this  proposal. 

In  the  reorganization  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  Tunnel  Company 
and  the  Chicago  Tunnel  Terminal  Company,  the  district  court  having 
jurisdiction  dismissed  the  bankruptcy  proceedings  on  August  7,  1959, 
and  transf erred  complete  and  exclusive  control  of  the  debtors  and  their 
assets  to  a  receiver  appointed  in  equity-receivership  proceedings. 
The  Commission  discontinued  the  proceedings  under  section  77  by 
order  dated  August  24,  1959. 

The  plan  for  reorganization  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Wyoming  Valley 
Railroad  Company  was  consummated  on  February  3,  1960. 

Upon  the  Commission's  submission  of  the  plan  for  reorganization 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Company  to  the  holders  of  the 
debtor's  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  and  to  unsecured  creditors 
lot-  acceptance  or  rejection,  as  noted  in  our  last  report,  the  plan  was 
accepted  by  100  percent,  in  total  amount  of  the  claims  voted  in  the 
first-named  class  and  by  approximately  99.95  percent  of  the  allowed 
claims  ID  the  second  classification. 

On  July  13,  1959,  the  Commission  certified  these  results  to  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  the  court,  by  opinion  and 
Order  of  July  31,  1959,  confirmed  the  plan  and  approved  the  appoint- 
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men!  of  reorganization  managers  to  cany  out  the  plan.  Its  consum- 
mation lias  been  deferred,  pending  the  solution  by  the  reorganization 
managers  and  their  counsel  of  certain  problems  relating  to  Federal 
tax  obligations  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  reorganized  company 
in  the  process  of  consummation. 

Since  our  last  annual  report,  and  following  recommendations  made 
in  our  report  of  March  7,  1960,  in  proceedings  for  reorganization  of 
the  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Corporation,  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation therein,  which  had  received  the  approval  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  affirmed  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals,  First  Circuit,  was  remanded  to  us  by  the  district  court's 
order  of  March  17,  1960,  for  reexamination,  reconsideration,  and  pos- 
sible revision  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  208,  Title  11, 
U.S.  Code,  in  the  light  of  changes,  facts,  or  developments  which  have 
occurred  since  our  approval  of  that  plan  on  January  5,  1954.  A 
hearing  was  scheduled  to  be  held  on  July  13,  1960. 

Twenty  petitions  and  applications  in  pending  reorganization  pro- 
ceedings under  section  77,  pertaining  to  matters  other  than  formula- 
tion of  plans,  ttere  received,  and  16  were  decided.  They  involved 
ratification  of  appointment  of  a  trustee,  the  fixing  of  maximum  limits 
of  allowances  for  compensation  of  trustees  and  their  counsel,  and  re- 
imbursement of  expenses,  including  counsel  fees,  incurred  by  parties 
in  interest. 

Appendix  D  contains  a  list  of  railroads  in  reorganization  or  re- 
ceivership, and  summaries  of  railroad  mileage  involved  in  such  pro- 
ceedings at  the  end  of  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  at  stated  intervals 
since  1895. 

By  its  supplemental  report  and  order  dated  June  20,  1960,  entered 
pursuant  to  section  20b  of  the  act  in  Finance  Docket  No.  20836, 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Bonds  Modification,  312  I.C.C.  143,  division  4 
approved  and  ordered  effective  a  plan  for  modification  of  the  railroad's 
series  RR  4-percent  bonds,  due  July  1,  1960,  and  its  series  JJ  4%- 
pereent  bonds,  due  April  1,  1961,  outstanding  (as  of  August  31,  1959), 
in  the  principal  amounts  of  $48,983,800  and  $902,000,  respectively. 
Under  the  plan  of  modification,  a  new  series  of  bonds  to  be  designated 
as  series  SS,  having  the  same  security  as  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
series  RR  and  series  JJ  bonds,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  annum,  and  maturing  serially  August  1,  1961,  to  August  1,  1965, 
would  be  issued  in  an  aggregate  principal  amount  equal  to  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  aggregate  principal  amount  of  series  RR  and  series  JJ 
bonds  outstanding  as  of  the  date  of  the  plan.  Of  the  aggregate  prin- 
cipal amount  of  series  SS  bonds  issued,  2  percent  would  mature  on 
August  1  in  each  of  the  years  1961,  1962,  1963,  and  1964,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  92  percent  would  mature  on  August  1,  1965. 
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The  Atlantic  and  Danville  Kailway  Company  filed  an  application 
for  modification  of  its  bonds  under  section  20b  but  subsequently 
requested  dismissal  thereof  and  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  pursuant 
to  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

GUARANTY  OF  LOANS 

Up  to  June  30,  I960,  a  total  of  13  applications,  seeking  loan 
guaranties  aggregating  $80,792,460,  were  received  under  part  V  of 
the  act.  Of  these,  four  seeking  guaranties  of  $8,500,000  were  filed  in 
this  reporting  period.  Related  applications  for  authority  to  issue 
securities  under  section  20a  of  the  act  accompanied  10  of  the  loan- 
guaranty  applications,  including  3  filed  during  the  year. 

One  application  involving  $450,000  was  withdrawn  and  that  with- 
drawal, together  with  amendments  to  other  applications,  reduced 
the  total  amount  applied  for  to  $67,317,360.  Two  applications 
involving  a  total  of  $1  million  were  denied  in  whole,  and  a  $3  million 
portion  of  another  application  also  was  denied.  Eight  applications 
involving  $53,157,960  have  been  approved,  including  two  for 
$6,223,000  during  the  year,  and  the  loans  involved  therein  have  been 
closed.  As  of  June  30,  1960,  two  applications  were  pending.  One 
of  them,  involving  $8,159,400,  was  approved  June  9,  1960,  subject  to 
a  condition  as  to  the  rate  of  interest.  No  action  had  been  taken  on 
the  other,  involving  $2  million  which  was  received  June  18,  1960. 

Although  the  volume  of  applications  has  not  been  as  large  as 
predicted  by  railroad  representatives  and  others  when  the  legislation 
was  pending  in  1958,  experience  to  date  has  shown  that  certain  hard- 
pressed  railroads  have  been  able  to  obtain  financial  assistance  in  a 
manner  and  under  terms  and  conditions  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  available  without  a  guaranty  under  part  V.  It  also  was  apparent 
that,  generally,  the  railroads  were  availing  themselves  of  assistance 
under  part  V  only  if  a  dire  need  existed.  Many  large  railroads, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  district,  were  still  operating  at  revenue 
levels  below  those  realized  prior  to  1958  and  were  suffering  continuing 
deficits  of  net  income.  There  was  also  evidence  that  considerable 
maintenance  of  properties  was  being  deferred.  It  appeared  that  such 
railroads  were  relucant  to  incur  the  burden  of  additional  debt  for 
modernization  and  improvement  of  facilities  and  other  purposes 
eligible  under  part  V,  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Section  510  of  part  V  provides  that  the  authority  granted  in  that 
pari  shall  terminate  March  31,  1961,  except  with  respect  to  such 
applications  as  may  I  lien  be  pending,  with  the  further  proviso  that 
its  provisions  shall  remain  in  effect  thereafter  for  the  purposes  of 
guaranties  made  by  the  Commission.  Practically  all  of  the  guaranties 
made  to  date  have  been  for  the  full  15-year  term  allowed  in  part  V. 
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Accordingly,  even  if  no  new  applications  are  received  after  March  31, 
1961,  the  Commission  will  be  required  to  police  and  service  the 
guaranties  made  for  approximately  15  years  thereafter. 

Section  505  of  part  V  also  contains  provisions  for  modifications,  with 
the  Commission's  consent,  as  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  interest  or  principal,  security,  or  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
guaranties  made,  or  the  renewal  thereof.  As  of  June  30,  1960,  12 
supplemental  orders  had  been  issued  disposing  of  such  request  for 
modification  and  2  petitions  were  pending.  It  appears  reasonable 
to  conclude  that,  during  the  term  of  each  of  the  loan  guaranties, 
modifications  will  be  required  by  changing  economic  conditions  and 
for  other  reasons. 
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SERVICE  AND  FACILITIES 

Transportation  generally  met  shippers'  demands  both  as  to  capacity 
of  the  carriers  and  the  quality  of  their  performance.  The  few  instances 
of  freight  car  shortages  were  corrected  before  serious  delays  developed. 
Trailer-on-flatcar  operations  continued  to  expand,  and  there  was 
further  progress  in  coordination  of  service  through  containerization. 

The  railroads  added  substantially  to  their  fleet  of  specialized  cars, 
including  flatcars  specially  designed  and  equipped  for  piggyback 
service,  covered  gondola  cars,  dry-flo  hopper  cars,  damage-free  box  cars, 
and  mechanical  refrigerator  cars.  At  the  same  time,  the  overall 
serviceable  car  ownership  of  the  railroads  dropped  below  pre-World 
War  II  levels,  and  the  supply  of  50-foot  and  double-door  box  cars 
was  inadequate  to  meet  demands. 

Motor  carriers  of  property,  traditionally  users  of  specialized  vehicles, 
worked  with  manufacturers  to  develop  multi-purpose  trailers.  One, 
for  example,  can  transport  livestock  and  liquid  cargoes  in  one  direction 
and  general  freight  in  the  other. 

Commuter  service  continued  to  be  a  major  problem  for  the  railroads 
and  the  communities  involved.  Intercity  bus  operators,  also  con- 
cerned over  a  dwindling  number  of  passengers,  experimented  with 
trailers  as  a  means  of  carrying  more  express  and  mail  on  their  passenger 
runs. 

There  was  further  development  of  containerization  and  trailership 
operations  among  the  water  carriers,  as  several  vessels  were  converted 
for  container  use.  Freight  forwarders  also  were  moving  toward 
greater  use  of  trailer-on-flatcar  service. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  these  developments  is  contained  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  chapter. 

COORDINATION  OF  CARRIER  OPERATIONS 

There  were  further  increases  in  the  extent  of  coordinated  trans- 
portation services  and  refinements  in  its  quality.  Some  of  the  car- 
riers' and  shippers'  questions  as  to  rates  and  charges  affecting  the 
service  were  settled  or  were  close  to  settlement,  as  discussed  in  the 
chapter,  "Rates  and  Practices."  There  was  substantial  growth  of 
trailer-on-flatcar  service  and  further  development  of  containerization 
as  a  means  of  coordinating  service,  among  all  modes  of  transportation. 

Rail- Highway  Service 

Movement  of  highway  trailers  on  flat-cars  between  rail  terminals 
increased  at  a  rapid  pace.     In  the  absence  of  direct,  information  as  to 
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the  number  of  highway  trailers  carried  on  flatcars,  the  growth  is  in- 
dicated by  the  increasing  number  of  railroad  flatcars  (1)  assigned  to 
this  service  and  (2)  loaded  with  trailers  or  trailer  bodies,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tabulations.  Although  most  flatcars  in  trailer-on- 
flat  car  service  carry  two  trailers  or  trailer  bodies,  many  carry  only 
one. 

Railroad  flatcars  assigned  to  trailer- on- flatcar  {piggyback)  service,  1956-1960  1 


As  of  June  30 — 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Railroad  owned 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(2) 
(2) 

4,571 
2,264 

66.9 
33.1 

6,106 
4,740 

56.3 

Privately  owned _  __ 

43.7 

Total 

Percent  increase  (total).. 

3  3, 002 

3,944 
31.4 

4,191 
6.3 

6,835 
63.1 

100.0 

10, 846 
58.7 

100.0 

1  Includes  some  gondola  cars  and  flatcars  carrying  containers  other  than  highway  trailers. 

2  Not  available. 

3  As  of  October  1,  1956. 

The  relationship  between  railroad  owned  and  privately  owned  cars 
in  this  service  changed  sharply.  The  privately  owned  cars  in  1960 
increased  109.4  percent  over  1959,  while  the  railroad  owned  cars  in- 
creased only  33.6  percent,  indicating  the  railroads  were  relying  more 
heavily  on  cars  leased  from  private  car  line  pools  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  this  type  of  car. 

The  number  of  railroads,  both  class  I  and  other,  participating  in 
piggyback  tariffs  has  grown  at  an  accelerating  pace.  In  i960  there 
was  an  extremely  large  increase  in  participation  of  other  than  class  I 
carriers. 

The  table  below  shows  the  participation  in  the  last  5  fiscal  years: 

X umber  of  railroads  participating  in  trailer-on- flatcar  tariffs,  1956-1960 


As  of  June  30 

— 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

Class  I  line-haul  railroads .          _  .. 

i42 
(2) 

57 
(2) 

57 
31 

60 
41 

88 

144 

Total 

(2) 

(2) 

88 

101 

232 

i  In  the  fall  of  1956. 
'  Not  available. 


The  following  table  shows  trailer-on-flatcar  loadings  by  districts, 
the  percentage  distribution  by  districts,  the  percent  increase  from  the 
previous  period  by  districts,  and  other  related  information  for  the 
last  3  years  and  for  the  first  6  months  of  1959  and  1960. 
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Trailer-on-flatcar  loading*,  by  district*,  1957   I960 


Calendar  year— 

First  half  of 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1959 

1960 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars 

Per- 
cent 

Cars  loaded: 

E  astern  district .   

130,  228 

6,185 

112,652 

52.3 

2.5 
45.2 

130,  431 

8,907 

137,  429 

47.1 
3.2 
49.7 

198,  492 

10,  783 

205,  881 

47.8 

2.6 

49.6 

99, 020 

4,  683 

99,  616 

48.7 

2.3 

49.0 

129,  380 

8,549 

138,  506 

46.8 
3.1 
50.1 

Southern  district 

Western  district 

Total 

249,  065 

100.0 

276,  767 

100.0 

415, 156 

100.0 

203,  319 

100.0 

276,  435 

100.  0 

Percent    increase    from    the 
previous  period: 
Eastern  district 

0.2 
44.0 
22.0 

52.2 
21.1 
49.8 

30.7 
82  6 

Southern  district 



Western  district 

39.0 

Total 

11.1 



50.0 

36.0 

Weekly  average 

Maximum  week 

4,790 
5,448 

40 

5,322 
6,890 

42 

7,984 
9,188 

50 

7,820 
9,140 

50 

10,  632 

11,  560 

53 

Number  of  reporting  rail- 
roads  

As  shown  by  the  table,  piggyback  loadings  have  established  new 
records  in  each  period.  The  level  of  loadings  in  the  southern  district 
has  been  far  below  that  of  the  other  two  districts,  but  in  the  first 
half  of  1960  the  southern  district  showed  an  increase,  over  the  same 
months  in  1959,  of  82.6  percent  as  against  30.7  and  39.0  percent  for 
the  eastern  and  western  districts,  respectively.  Since  1957,  the 
western  district  has  accounted  for  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  the 
total  than  has  the  eastern  district.  Almost  one-half  of  the  class  I 
railroads  were  reporting  piggyback  loadings  as  of  June  1960. 

Trailer-on-flatcar  service  was  offered  by  various  railroads  under 
one  or  more  of  five  plans,  although  some  railroads  offered  no  piggyback 
service.  Plans  I  to  IV  were  described  and  discussed  at  pages  69-70 
of  last  year's  report.  Under  plan  V,  not  yet  widely  used,  certain 
railroads  and  motor  carriers  have  established  joint  through  service, 
partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  motor  carrier,  at  joint  through  rates 
and  through  billing.  Although  here,  as  in  plan  I,  the  railroad  furnishes 
the  flatcar  and  the  motor  carrier  furnishes  the  trailer,  under  plan  I 
the  shipments  move  on  motor  carrier  billing  at  motor-carrier  rates. 

A  development,  made  possible  by  the  growing  volume  of  trailer-on- 
flatcar  traffic,  which  should  tend  further  to  accelerate  it,  is  the  oper- 
ation of  fast,  solid  piggyback  trains.  These  trains  are  scheduled  at 
speeds  close  to  those  of  the  fastest  passenger  trains  and  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay  at  intermediate  terminals. 

Fast  trailer-on-flatcar  service,  was  also  provided  by  two  railroads 
which  continued  the  practice  of  attaching  loaded  flatcars  to  the  rear 
of  passenger  trains.     By  agreements  with  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
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the  number  of  fiatcars  which  may  be  added  to  certain  of  these  pas- 
senger t  rains  was  increased.  More  general  adoption  of  this  arrangement 
might  help  eliminate  the  losses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  some 
passenger  trains  and  permit  continuation  of  needed  passenger  service. 

There  were  several  new  developments  in  piggyback  cars  and  con- 
tainer ears.  The  largest  private  car  line  operator,  which  is  also  a 
large  earbuilder,  brought  out  a  new  85-foot  car  for  its  Clejan  3  system 
of  piggyback  and  container  service.  The  car  is  designed  also  to 
accommodate  trailers  on  their  own  wheels  when  they  are  not  equipped 
for  the  Clejan  system.  This  was  an  important  step  toward  standardi- 
zation of  trailer  handling  systems,  a  field  in  which  there  has  been  little 
progress.  An  automatic  trailer  hitch  for  loading  and  unloading  this 
new  type  of  car  is  operated  by  one  man  from  the  tractor  cab.  In 
less  than  a  year  over  500  of  these  cars  have  been  ordered. 

Another  earbuilder  produced  an  extra-low,  85-foot  flatcar  with  a 
floor  height  only  31  inches  above  the  rail  to  minimize  clearance 
problems  when  carrying  high  trailers  on  their  own  wheels.  The 
same  manufacturer  developed  an  87-foot  skeleton  flatcar  consisting 
of  center  sills  without  floor  for  carrying  lift-on  and  lift-off  containers 
locked  to  cradles  on  the  flatcar.  This  car  is  equipped  with  a  long- 
travel  cushion  underframe  to  minimize  shocks  to  the  containers  and 
their  contents.  A  Flexi-Van  3  container  which  is  a  skeleton  frame 
with  runways  was  developed  for  carrying  automobiles.  It  can  be 
pivoted  on  the  flatcar  turntable  and  hauled  over  the  road  on  Flexi-Van 
"bogies"  (detachable  wheel  assembly). 

A  maintenance  firm  in  the  Chicago  area  offered  a  complete  24-hour 
service  to  railroads  for  repairing  defects  or  damage  to  trailers  dis- 
covered while  in  railroad  possession. 

Containerization 

General. — Containerization  offers  the  possibility  of  great  changes  in 
transportation  service,  the  ultimate  impact  of  which  may  not  yet  be 
fully  appreciated.  In  the  broadest  view  containerization  involves  far 
more  than  its  obvious  advantages  in  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
certain  shippers  and  consignees.  More  and  more,  it  is  being  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  entire  material-handling  and  physical  distribu- 
tion system. 

Several  of  the  advantages  of  containerization  apply  equally  to 
piggyback  or  fishyback  movement  of  truck  trailers  on  their  own  wheels 
but  in  addition  wheelless  containers  weigh  less  and  occupy  less  space. 
With  these  and  other  advantages,  containerized  shipping  may  in  the 
long  run  largely  supplant  trailer-on-flatcar  service.     Containerization 

3  The  various  systems  of  trailer  and  container  handling  for  rail  movement  were  illustrated  and  described 
at  pages  72  to  74  of  our  73d  Annual  Report  to  Congress  (1959). 
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is  already  the  preferred  method  in  most  marine  operation-  because  of 
better  space  utilization.  In  the  case  of  commercial  air  carriers, 
weight  and  space  factors  give  containers  an  exclusive  field  and,  assum- 
ing a  significant  increase  in  through  shipments  involving  air  as  well 
as  surface  transportation,  this  fact  may  be  expected  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  wheelless  containers  transported  by  surface  carriers. 

In  preparation  for  the  development  of  standard  containers,  the 
American  Standards  Association  designated  containers  by  size  classes 
as  follows  : 

(1)  The  small  shipping  container  (formerly  called  a  pallet 
container)  having  a  floor  area  of  under  36  square  feet. 

(2)  The  cargo  container  having  a  floor  area  of  36  to  64 
square  feet. 

(3)  The  van  container  (demountable  body  type)  having 
a  floor  area  of  over  64  square  feet. 

Separate  subcommittees  were  set  up  by  the  American  Standards 
Association  to  prepare  standards  for  each  of  these  classes.  Although 
progress  was  made  in  developing  a  series  of  proposed  standard  sizes 
for  (1)  and  (2),  most  problems  relate  to  (3),  the  van  container,  and  it 
is  the  latter  group  which  is  mainly  referred  to  herein.  More  on  the 
American  Standards  Association  work  is  given  below  under  Container 
standardization . 

A  new  use  this  year  by  the  Defense  Department  of  the  "Conex" 
container,  which  the  Army  first  began  using  in  1954  for  overseas 
shipments,  is  in  connection  with  the  "Van-Pak"  system  in  which  20 
of  these  containers  are  stacked  2  high  and  locked  on  a  79  foot  6  inch 
flatcar  for  movement  on  western  railroads.  Since  this  load  is  17  feet 
6  inches  high,  only  1  layer,  or  11  containers,  can  be  carried  generally 
by  eastern  railroads  because  of  clearance  limitations. 

Up  to  this  time,  virtually  all  container  systems  might  be  termed 
"captive,"  as  containers  are  owned  usually  by  a  single-mode  carrier 
and  used  mainly  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  service  through  joint  opera- 
tions with  other  modes.  Little  has  been  done  toward  establishment 
of  a  unified  pool  operation  of  containers.  A  noncarrier  corporation 
which  maintains  a  supply  of  containers  for  lease  is  discussed  below 
under  Marine  containerization.  A  small  pool  of  containers  and 
special  flatcars  was  established  by  a  private  car  line. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  set  up  a  task  force  to  prepare 
a  uniform  code  of  interchange  rules  for  the  rail  movement  of  trailers 
and  containers.  The  task  force  will  prepare  a  single  set  of  rules  and 
regulations  covering  billing  for  damage  and  repairs  to  all  types  of 
trailers  and  containers  under  all  conditions. 

A  second  (ask  force  was  set  up  by  (lie  Association  (o  prepare  uniform 
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per  diem  charges  for  trailers  and  containers.  The  result  may  be  a 
per  diem  schedule  varying  for  each  type  of  trailer-container  but  uni- 
form for  each  type  throughout  the  United  States. 

Neither  of  these  groups  was  expected  to  have  anything  to  report 
before  the  end  of  1960. 

Land  containerization. — The  largest  fleet  of  railroad-owned  con- 
tainers is  the  Flexi-Van  system,  described  and  illustrated  at  pages 
72  to  74  of  last  year's  report.  It  began  commercial  operation  in  1958. 
This  service  (now  used  in  its  complete  form  by  five  railroads)  was  an 
all-railroad  service  from  shipper  to  consignee  under  plan  II,  but 
during  the  year  some  plan  III  and  IV  operations  using  this  equipment 
were  started.  Two  steamship  companies  handle  Flexi-Vans  as  lift- 
vans  to  overseas  points,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  also  is  using 
the  service. 

Flexi-Van  bodies  on  their  own  "bogies"  can  be  moved  on  or  off 
flat  cars  by  end  loading,  like  any  other  truck-trailer  in  piggyback 
operations.  This  method  eliminates  the  need  of  the  special  Flexi-Van 
flat  car,  but  involves  the  extra  height  and  weight  of  the  "  bogies." 
Three  additional  railroads,  by  purchasing  vans  and  "  bogies"  only, 
extended  Flexi-Van  service  to  their  lines  by  this  method.  This  is  a 
form  of  piggybacking  of  trailers,  and  is  not  strictly  containerization. 

In  addition  to  20  Flexi-Van  bodies  and  22  Flexi-Van  " bogies,"  a 
western  railroad  has  an  extensive  container  system,  started  in  1957, 
whereby  van  containers  are  moved  between  flat-bed  truck  trailer 
chassis  and  fla tears  by  means  of  cranes.  This  railroad,  as  of  October 
15,  1959,  owned  394  containers  and  128  railroad  cars  equipped  for 
container  service.  Most  of  the  container  service  of  this  railroad  was 
under  plan  II. 

An  eastern  railroad  began  a  new  lift-van  container  system  which 
closely  resembles  and  is  interchangeable  with  the  system  just 
described. 

In  1956  a  middle  western  railroad  purchased  50  four-wheel 
"Adapto"  fla  tears  for  use  in  the  "Convert-A-Frate"  container  system. 
For  this  system,  demountable  bodies  of  various  types  are  placed  on 
flatcars  or  on  flat-bed  highway  trailers  by  means  of  an  extra  large 
forklift  truck  and  locked  in  place.  Although  still  in  limited  inter- 
change use,  this  system  has  not  grown  as  expected,  possibly  because 
of  unpopularity  of  the  four-wheel  cars  on  some  railroads. 

A  container  system  called  "Mobilvan"  was  in  considerable  use.  As 
of  April  14,  1960,  there  w^ere  approximately  425  Mobil  vans  in  common- 
and  private-carrier  service.  The  usual  method  of  handling  the  vans 
was  by  means  of  large  forklift  trucks  having  capacities  of  26,000  to 
40,000  pounds,  but  they  also  can  be  handled  by  cranes  or  by  a  special, 
large  straddle  truck  capable  of  stacking  the  containers  two  high. 
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As  in  any  container  system,  the  cost  per  ton  handled  is  an  import  anf 
consideration.  In  a  system  such  as  "Mobilvan,"  the  cost  increases 
greatly  if  there  is  not  enough  work  to  keep  an  expensive  lift  truck  or 
other  terminal  facilities  operating  at  full  capacity.  Yery  little  cost 
information  is  available,  but  one  analysis  showed  costs  varying  from 
46  cents  per  ton  when  the  forklift  truck  is  used  only  1  hour  per  week 
to  2.6  cents  per  ton  when  it  is  used  80  hours  per  week.  These  costs 
include  fixed  charges  on  the  investment  in  the  forklift  truck.  How- 
ever, even  with  only  4  hours'  use  per  week,  the  cost  is  12.7  cents  a  ton, 
according  to  the  time  study,  whereas  the  lowest  cost  for  piggyback 
handling  was  alleged  to  be  20  cents  per  ton.  By  contrast,  the  cost 
of  manually  transferring  loose  cargo  has  been  estimated  at  from  85 
cents  to  $3.90  a  ton. 

There  are  several  other  land  container  systems  not  yet  in  extensive 
use  in  revenue  freight  service.  Some  of  them  are  described  briefly 
below: 

(1)  The  Clejan  system  of  handling  truck  trailers  in  piggyback  serv- 
ice also  has  a  van  container  system.  By  using  containers  equipped 
with  flanged  rollers  to  fit  the  track  used  by  truck  trailers  on  special 
center-sill  flatcars,  the  containers  can  be  rolled  on  or  off  the  flatcars 
by  a  cable  operated  from  a  winch  on  the  truck-tractor.  In  this  system 
the  containers  are  end  loaded  from  a  truck  equipped  with  the  same 
kind  of  track  rails  as  the  flatcar.  Containers  can  be  interspersed  in 
the  same  train  with  end-loading  piggyback  trailers.  Although  the 
Clejan  trail er-on-flatcar  system  is  widely  established,  the  only  known 
use  of  the  container  system  is  the  test  operation  on  a  western  rail- 
road of  a  few  of  these  units,  called  "Piggy-Boxes." 

(2)  The  "Stricktainer"  is  a  method  of  quickly  fastening  specially 
equipped  van  containers  together,  so  that,  for  example,  two  20-foot 
containers  can  be  combined  to  form  the  equivalent  of  a  40-foot  con- 
tainer. These  merged  containers,  which  can  also  be  adapted  for  use 
as  Flexi-Vans,  are  strong  enough  to  be  hauled  and  lifted  as  a  single 
loaded  unit. 

(3)  The  Railiner  system  is  a  side-loading  van  container  system, 
wherein  the  container  is  moved  sidewise  by  means  of  a  telescopic 
transfer  unit  between  the  flatcar  and  a  skeleton  flat-bed  truck-trailer 
parked  parallel  to  the  car. 

(4)  The  "Dempster-Dinosaur"  van  container,  mentioned  last  year, 
is  side  loaded  diagonally  onto  the  flatcar  and  then  turned  lengthwise 
of  I  lie  car.  Hydraulic  cylinders  on  the  truck  chassis  lift,  push,  or 
pull  the  van  in  any  direction. 

Marine  containerization.  By  contrast  with  the  relatively  limited 
use  of  containerization  in  land  transportation,  many  large  steamship 
operators  in  ocean  freight  service  under  the  United  States  (lag  adopted 
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or  were  considering  containerization,  mainly  because  the  cost  of  break- 
hulk  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  in  port  has  increased  greatly. 

Using  an  all-container  ship,  loading  cost  has  been  found  to  be  ap- 
proximately one-twentieth  of  the  cost  of  loading  a  conventional  ship 
of  similar  size  by  the  usual  methods.  A  containership  can  discharge 
and  load  cargo  in  13  hours,  compared  with  84  hours  for  a  conventional 
ship.  This  leads  to  a  quicker  turnaround,  which  in  some  cases  per- 
mits two  containerships  to  carry  the  same  cargo  at  the  same  frequency 
and  at  the  same  sea  speed  of  three  ships  using  conventional  methods 
of  cargo  handling. 

The  overall  operating  cost  reduction  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
500  tons  per  gang  hour  can  be  handled  with  containerization,  whereas 
25  tons  per  gang  hour  is  a  good  average  with  conventional  break-bulk 
handling  techniques.  Also,  actual  experience  indicates  that  damage 
claims  generally  do  not  exceed  1%  cents  per  ton  on  the  high-value 
merchandise  handled  in  containers,  while  damage  claims  on  the  much 
lower  rated  commodities  handled  with  break-bulk  methods  are  fre- 
quently 20  times  that  amount.  Pilferage,  long  a  plague  in  the  steam- 
ship industry,  appears  to  be  virtually  eliminated  by  containerization. 

Containers,  if  small  and  light  enough,  can  be  lowered  into  ordinary 
steamship  holds  by  the  ship's  hoisting  gear,  but  converted  or  new  ships 
for  container  operation  are  usually  constructed  without  intermediate 
decks  and  have  wide  hatches  that  contain  a  number  of  "cells ''  in 
which  containers  are  stacked  five  high,  by  means  of  special  gantry 
cranes  on  the  ship  or  on  the  dock.  These  cranes  can  load  or  discharge 
a  container  in  less  than  5  minutes.  A  picture  of  such  a  crane  in  oper- 
ation was  shown  at  page  75  of  last  year's  report.  When  deposited 
in  the  cells,  the  containers  are  held  in  place  without  any  form  of  tie- 
down.  When  the  holds  are  filled,  additional  containers  can  be  placed 
two  high  on  the  hatch  covers  on  deck. 

Although  the  design,  construction,  and  operating  problems  of  marine 
containerization  seem  to  be  readily  solved,  difficulties  have  been  en- 
countered in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  this  shipping  method. 
For  example,  the  steamship  line  that  pioneered  the  all-container  ship 
in  foreign  service  had  to  lay  up  both  of  its  containerships  for  several 
months  at  the  start  of  the  operation  because  of  the  refusal  of  certain 
workers  at  the  foreign  port  to  handle  containers.  Showing  its  faith 
in  containerization's  future,  despite  such  difficulties,  the  company  has 
under  construction  three  new  container  and  general  cargo  ships  for 
service  from  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  For  the  first  time  anywhere  as  far  as  is  known, 
these  ships  will  have  movable  guides  in  the  cells  to  permit  handling  of 
two  sizes  of  containers.  The  ships  will  be  equipped  with  tw^o  sizes  of 
cells  to  fit  the  proposed  new  container  length  standards  of  20  feet  and 
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40  feet.  Within  each  size  cell  there  will  be  retractable  guides  which 
can  be  moved  into  position  so  that  the  20-foot  cell  can  be  used  for 
17-foot  containers  and  the  40-foot  cell  for  35-foot  containers.  These 
nonstandard  containers  cause  some  loss  in  the  use  of  the  ship's  cubic 
capacity.  The  ships  are  to  be  equipped  with  four  cantilever-type 
gantry  cranes  called  "Siporters."  Operated  individually,  these  cranes 
can  handle  a  17-foot  or  20-foot  container.  By  linking  two  of  the 
cantilever  cranes  so  that  they  operate  as  a  single  unit,  a  35-foot  or  40- 
foot  container  can  be  lifted. 

"Seatrain"  ships,  each  of  which  carries  100  railroad  freight  cars, 
have  been  in  operation  since  1929,  and  the  fleet  now  consists  of  6  ships 
in  domestic  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastwise  service.  Within  the  last  3 
years,  the  company  has  added  van  container  service  called  "Sea- 
mobile."  These  containers  can  be  stacked  two  high  on  the  portions 
of  ship  tracks  not  occupied  by  freight  cars. 

An  American  container  corporation  with  worldwide  offices  leases 
containers  to  shippers  for  overseas  shipments.  It  has  nearly  4,000 
containers,  mostly  of  small  sizes  to  comply  with  European  rather 
than  American  standards.  Another  American  company  operates  a 
similar  overseas  container  leasing  service  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

A  proposed  new  type  of  ship  would  handle  all  sizes  of  containers,  as 
well  as  trailers  on  their  own  wheels.  It  would  have  inclined  decks  so 
vehicles  could  be  driven  to  any  level,  eliminating  the  need  for  gantry 
cranes  or  elevators.  A  novel  feature  would  be  an  end-straddle  type 
of  truck  that  would  lift  a  container  by  its  lower  edges  and  proceed 
with  it  endwise  through  narrow  passageways  to  a  position  of  final 
storage. 

Although  some  of  the  early  development  work  on  containers  oc- 
curred on  the  river  systems  of  the  United  States,  there  seems  to  be 
no  extensive  use  of  containerization  at  present  on  these  waterways. 

Further  information  on  other  marine  applications  of  containeriza- 
tion is  available  below  under  Water  Carriers. 

Air  containerization. — Only  one  containerization  system  employing 
reusable  containers  was  in  extensive  use  in  airfreight  commercial 
service.  One  airline  has  200  small,  aluminum  shipping  containers, 
called  "Paul  Bunyan"  boxes,  for  use  in  this  service,  under  which 
airport  time  of  planes  can  usually  be  limited  to  1  hour.  DC-6A 
airfreighter  planes  can  carry  18  of  these  boxes,  but  not  more  than  11 
are  regularly  assigned  to  a  flight. 

The  airline  referred  to  above  announced  a  new  service  called  "Truck- 
air,"  which  links  575  communities  with  04  airport  cities  by  means  of 
27  cooperating  truck  lines.  A  single  bill-of-lading  is  used  for  each 
Bhipment.  The  service  was  expected  to  extend  the  nil-line's  radius  of 
operations  to  points  up  to  250  miles  from  the  airport. 
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Large,  jet  airfreight  planes  were  proposed  with  hinged  fuselages, 
which  would  permit  the  use  of  containers  with  a  standard  8- by  8-fdot 
cross  section. 

Container  standardization.  The  requirements  for  standardization 
apply  not  only  to  size  but  also  to  dynamic  and  static  strengths  required 
to  withstand  stacking,  lifting  of  containers,  and  movements  of  the 
vehicle,  and  to  fittings  used  for  lifting,  rolling,  or  anchoring  the  con- 
tainers. Subcommittees  of  the  American  Standards  Association  and 
of  the  National  Defense  Transportation  Association  have  been  en- 
gaged for  some  time  in  a  program  to  formulate  uniform  standards 
for  containers.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  subcommittees  of  both  of  these 
groups  made  virtually  the  same  recommendations  for  nominal  outside 
standard  sizes  for  van  containers,  namely,  the  modular  family  of 
lengths  of  10,  20,  30,  and  40  feet,  all  with  cross  sections  of  8  by  8  feet, 
as  well  as  some  other  structural  features. 

One  important  standardization  problem  not  yet  solved  is  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  current  systems  of  crane-lifting  containers  by  their  top 
corners. 

Of  the  approximately  20,000  van  containers  in  use,  only  a  few  met 
the  proposed  standards,  but  steps  were  being  taken  to  conform  to  the 
forthcoming  standards.  With  only  two  States  still  prohibiting  40-foot 
trailers  (Pennsylvania4  and  West  Virginia),  the  40-foot  container  or 
two  20-foot  units  may  become  as  popular  with  long-distance  truckers 
as  the  40-foot  van  trailer. 

Railroads  using  Flexi-Van  obtained  some  85-foot  flatcars  to  haul 
two  40-foot  Flexi-Vans,  instead  of  the  80-foot  cars  which  can  accom- 
modate two  36-foot  vans  or  one  36-foot  and  one  40-foot  van.  Recent 
van  orders  of  these  roads  were  for  40-foot  rather  than  36-foot  vans. 

Some  steamship  companies  also  purchased  the  new  standard-sized 
containers. 

These  and  other  similar  actions  showed  that  the  proposed  standard 
sizes  may  have  widespread  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
several  containerships  already  constructed  with  cells  to  fit  only  non- 
standard containers.  It  would  be  costly  to  rebuild  the  entire  hold 
structure  and  provide  new  gantry  cranes,  or  to  modify  the  structure 
of  existing  gantry  cranes,  in  order  to  load  the  ships  with  standard 
containers. 

Another  field  for  standardization  of  container  size  is  international 
commerce.  Some  countries — Canada,  for  example — appear  to  have 
rail  and  highway  clearances  which  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
handle  the  proposed  United  States  standard  van  containers  with  little 


4  The  40-foot  size  is  allowed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  only.     Strict  enforcement  is  under  way 
against  40-footers  on  all  other  highways  in  the  State. 
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or  no  clearance  alterations,  but  in  other  areas,  such  as  Western  Europe, 
there  may  be  clearance  problems,  particularly  on  railroads. 

A  discussion  of  van  container  standardization  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  "Universal"  container.  This  proposed 
container  in  a  40-foot  size  would  have  ramp  loading  devices  for 
carrying  four  automobiles  and  also  3,800  gallons  of  liquid  in  a  35-foot 
collapsible  rubber  tank.  With  the  auto-loaders  nested  at  the  ceiling 
and  the  rubber  tank  rolled  up,  the  container  would  be  available  for 
other  freight.  Its  promoters  claim  the  container  could  carry  almost 
any  commodity  now  carried  in  an  enclosed  truck  body  or  freight  car. 
This  claim  implies  that  the  " Universal"  container  could  also  be 
equipped  to  handle  commodities  that  require  insulation,  ventilation, 
heating,  or  refrigeration,  as  well  as  some  dry  or  granular  bulk  com- 
modities. A  "Universal"  container  would  be  antithetical  to  the 
present  trend  in  freight  car  design  to  build  more  special-device  cars. 
It  carries  the  idea  of  standardization  forward  in  a  new  direction  toward 
a  multi-purpose  container.  Its  proponents  claim  that,  if  widely 
used,  it  would  reduce  empty  railroad  car-miles  by  50  percent.  As 
empty  railroad  car-miles  are  40  percent  of  total  car-miles,  a  50-percent 
reduction  in  empty  mileage  would  substantially  reduce  rail  trans- 
portation costs.  Prototypes  of  partial  "Universal"  containers  are 
in  test  operation. 

RAILROADS 

Progress  in  Operational  Improvements 

Capital  expenditures  for  1959,  although  greater  than  in  1958,  were 
substantially  less  than  for  1956  and  1957,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table. 

Year  Ended  December  31.      Gross  Railroad  Expenditures  for  Capital  Improvements 

[Millions] 


1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Additions  and  betterments: 
Road .__  . 

$341, 319 
568, 202 

$406,  500 
821,357 

$386,  956 
1,007,749 

$258,356 
479,  680 

$250,  456 
567  546 

Kquipment.  .  - 

Total 

909,  521 

1,227,857 

1,394,705 

738, 036 

818, 002 

Percent  Increase  over  previous  year: 
Road..      _  ... 

6.2 
13.9 

19.1 
44.6 

d  I  8 
22.7 

d  83.2 

*52.4 

d,?   1 

Equipment 

18  3 

•|  otal 

10.9 

35.0 

13.6 

&47.1 

10  8 

■'  Deci 

Although  capita]  outlays  have  fallen  to  relatively  low  levels,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  diminution  in  the  rate  of  germination  of  new 
ideas  for  improvements  in  railroad  facilities. 
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Expenditures  for  new  electronic  classification  yards  continued  to  be 
largest  for  roadway  items,  although  less  in  1959  than  in  recent  years. 
In  addition  to  the  continuation  of  work  for  completion  of  such  yards 
previously  authorized,  at  least  six  new  projects  were  started  or  were 
scheduled  to  begin  during  the  calendar  year  1960. 

Without  physical  yard  improvements,  a  large  terminal  railroad 
reduced  interchange  time  by  two-thirds.  The  reduction  was  ac- 
complished by  offering  connecting  railroads  lower  switching  charges 
for  preblocked  cars  received  in  incoming  trains. 

At  an  important  terminal  in  the  Southeast,  where  numerous  trains 
are  passed  through  without  classification,  car  inspection  on  long 
trains  was  expedited  by  use  of  a  track  car  provided  with  tools  and 
parts,  which  moved  alongside  incoming  trains  on  a  track  reserved  for 
its  use.  The  track  car  is  equipped  with  radio  to  facilitate  communica- 
tion with  the  yard  office  and  the  prompt  disposition  of  repair  crews 
and  materials. 

The  second  largest  category  of  roadway  construction  is  line  revision. 
Two  very  large  projects  of  this  kind  are  now  in  progress;  one  is  an 
extensive  main-line  relocation  in  northern  California  necessitated  by 
a  dam  construction  project,  and  the  other  consists  of  grade  reduction 
and  improvements  on  44  miles  of  a  main  line  in  Arizona. 

The  installation  of  welded  " ribbon-rail' ;  track  in  the  calendar 
year  1959  was  more  than  twice  that  of  1958.  The  construction  of  the 
first  plant  prepared  to  sell  welded  rail,  in  any  lengths  desired,  was 
reported  last  year.  There  are  now  at  least  six  such  permanent  plants 
in  operation  or  under  construction  near  steel  mills. 

Prestressed  concrete  ties,  extensively  used  in  Europe,  were  being 
tested  by  American  railroads  for  the  first  time.  Two  railroads  in  the 
Southeast  inst ailed  one-quarter  mile  main-track  sections  under  con- 
tinuous welded  rail.  It  was  expected  that  these  ties  would  have  a 
longer  life  than  wood  ties.  Also,  it  was  found  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ties  one-third  by  greater  spacing,  as  compared  with  wood 
ties.  By  wider  spacing  and  the  use  of  automatic  machines  which 
produce  two  ties  per  minute,  it  was  expected  that  the  higher  first 
cost  of  concrete  ties  may  be  largely  overcome.  The  results  of  the 
test  will  not  be  known  for  several  years.  Besides  providing  more 
permanent  roadbed,  a  reliable  concrete  tie  could  help  to  conserve  a 
valuable  natural  resource.  Three  other  railroads  were  considering 
similar  tests. 

For  several  years,  one  railroad  has  had  a  test  section  of  roadbed  in 
mainline  use  with  the  ballast  and  ties  covered  by  an  asphalt  coating, 
as  mentioned  at  page  67  of  our  72d  annual  report.     The  test  indicated 
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that  the  coating  reduced  maintenance  costs.  Another  railroad  applied 
the  coating  to  25  track-miles  and  may  soon  apply  it  to  more  mileage. 
Five  other  railroads  were  planning  test  installations,  while  two  others 
planned  to  use  the  coating  on  timber  bridges. 

A  prestressed  concrete  trestle,  first  of  its  kind,  was  built  and  put 
in  use  on  a  main  line  of  a  railroad  in  the  South. 

The  use  of  centralized  traffic  control  (CTC)  was  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate.  More  than  1,300  track-miles  of  such  control  was  installed  in 
1959.  Despite  its  widespread  use,  there  still  is  considerably  more 
trackage  where  CTC  would  be  desirable. 

Six  major  railroads  installed  audio  frequency  overlay  (AFO)  at  eight 
highway  crossings,  and  similar  equipment  has  been  ordered  by  six 
other  railroads.  This  apparatus  permits  the  actuation  of  highway 
crossing  protective  devices  by  track  circuits  without  the  use  of  in- 
sulated joints  and  without  interference  with  other  signal  or  train 
control  currents  in  the  rails.  Elimination  of  the  insulated  joints  is 
particularly  desirable  where  "ribbon-rail"  track  is  in  use  or  is 
contemplated. 

A  large  eastern  railroad  installed  an  electric-eye  device  to  warn  of 
high  loads,  enabling  rerouting  of  such  loads  around  a  low-clearance 
bridge. 

In  the  calendar  year  1959  road- train  radio  equipment  was  installed 

as  follows: 

Locomotives  equipped *»  131 

Cabooses  and  other  cars  equipped   (including  maintenance-of-way  cars 

and  automobiles) 505 

Wayside  stations  equipped 129 

Walkie-talkies 585 

New  yard  radio  installations  in  1959  declined  slightly  from  1958, 
except  car  inspection  radio  systems  which  increased  from  8  to  12. 
Two  railroads  provided  car  inspectors  with  miniature  transmitters 
and  small  pocket  receivers,  instead  of  two-way  walkie-talkies.  Yard 
radio  installations  in  the  calendar  year  1959  were  as  follows: 

Number  of  installations 

Locomotives  equipped 

Fixed  stations  equipped 90 

Walkie-talkies  -  —      312 

New  yard  communication  (loud  speaker)  system  installations  de- 
clined in  1959  when  only  five  classification  yards  were  built  compared 
with  seven  in  1958.  Twelve  freight  houses  were  equipped  with  inter- 
communication systems  in  1959,  compared  with  3  houses  so  equipped 
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in    1958.     Yard   communication   systems   installed   in   the   calendar 
year  1959  consisted  of: 

Loudspeaker  systems: 

Yards  equipped 35 

Talk-back  speakers 614 

Paging  speakers 261 

Intercommunication  systems: 

Installations 33 

Telephones 19 

Walkie-talkies 523 

Tli ere  were  indications  that  the  railroad  industry  was  about  to 
adopt  on  a  large  scale  the  use  of  point-to-point  beam  microwave 
communication  to  supplement  or  supplant  existing  pole-line  wire 
systems.  In  addition  to  regular  communication  channels,  this  system 
provides  channels  for  operating  CTC  circuits,  for  transmitting  in- 
formation in  connection  with  hot-box  and  dragging-equipment  de- 
tectors, and  for  transmitting  information  for  data  processing.  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  mountainous  areas  where  slides  and  other  ad- 
verse conditions  cause  frequent  interruptions  and  costly  maintenance 
of  pole  lines.  The  largest  railroad  multi-channel  transistorized  micro- 
wave and  two-way  radio  communication  system,  which  is  planned 
for  completion  this  year,  is  intended  to  replace  telephone  and  telegraph 
pole  lines  along  637  miles  of  double-track  railroad  in  the  South.  As 
of  June  1960,  microwave  was  in  use  on  1,774  miles  of  railroads  in  this 
country,  and  projects  planned  for  the  near  future  would  add  3,900 
miles. 

The  hot-box  detector,  developed  only  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  avail- 
able from  five  manufacturers  in  various  designs,  including  several 
methods  of  reporting  and  recording  the  exact  location  of  the  hot  box 
in  passing  trains.  It  was  proposed  in  some  areas  to  have  these  hot- 
box  warnings  transmitted  to  a  central  dispatching  point,  which  would 
be  attended  at  all  times  and  from  which  the  crew  of  the  train  involved 
could  be  notified  immediately  by  radio  telephone. 

A  western  railroad  used  high-frequency  sound  to  clean  teleprinters, 
a  method  six  times  as  fast  as  hand  cleaning  and  more  thorough.  The 
intricate  mechanisms  are  placed  in  a  cleaning  solution  where  they  are 
subjected  to  40-kilocycle  sound  waves. 

The  application  of  electronic  data  processing  to  railroad  operations 
by  some  of  the  larger  companies  has  proceeded  at  an  increasing  rate 
during  the  last  5  years.  The  uses  include  revenue  accounting,  in- 
ventory control,  analysis  of  commodity  statistics,  car  accounting, 
payroll  processing,  and  statistical  research.     A  number  of  other  rail- 
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roads  were  conducting,  or  had  completed,  feasibility  studies  of  their 
operations  with  a  view  to  the  installation  of  large-scale  computers. 

In  the  area  of  interline  freight  accounting,  tests  were  being  con- 
ducted by  some  railroads  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  exchanging 
punchcards  and  magnetic  tapes  carrying  data  required  for  freight 
revenue  settlements  between  railroads.  When  problems  incident  to 
the  conversion  of  such  data  to  electronic  processing  have  been  solved, 
it  is  anticipated  that  many  more  carriers  will  enter  this  field. 

Two  western  railroads  each  ordered  three  4,000-horsepower  diesel- 
hydraulic  locomotive  units  to  be  built  in  West  Germany.  In  addition 
to  a  horsepower  rating  considerably  higher  than  any  diesel  locomotive 
units  in  use  in  this  country,  the  new  locomotive  will  have  hydraulic 
final  drive,  which  has  not  been  used  on  any  large  locomotive  in  the 
United  States.  Hydraulic  drive  by  torque  converters  is  extensively 
used  on  locomotives  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country  it  has  been  used 
mainly  on  rail  diesel  cars.  It  is  claimed  that  elimination  of  the  com- 
plex and  costly  electric  drive  will  lower  maintenance  costs,  reduce 
unsprung  weight,  and  improve  adhesion.  If  successful,  these  Euro- 
pean-type diesels  may  start  a  revolutionary  change  in  railroad  motive 
power  in  this  country. 

Another  type  of  locomotive  which  has  been  under  development  for 
a  long  time  is  the  coal-burning  gas-turbine.  A  western  railroad  with 
extensive  experience  with  oil-burning  gas  turbines  has  purchased  a 
large,  used  electric  locomotive,  reportedly  to  be  rebuilt  into  a  coal- 
burning  gas-turbine-electric  unit. 

After  considerable  experimentation,  automation  of  locomotive 
operation  in  certain  situations  appeared  to  be  progressing.  An  indi- 
cation of  progress  was  the  offer  of  one  manufacturer  of  industrial 
diesel  switchers  to  furnish  yard  locomotives  with  any  degree  of  auto- 
mation desired  by  the  purchaser.  A  western  railroad  has  test  oper- 
ated a  crewless  helper  diesel  locomotive  in  the  middle  of  a  long  freight 
train.  The  operation  of  the  helper  is  controlled  remotely  by  the 
engineer  from  the  leading  locomotive.  Another  western  railroad  was 
considering  a  test  of  this  idea.  In  a  related  field,  fully  automated 
rapid-transit  trains  have  been  proposed  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area. 

The  trade-in  of  old  diesel  locomotives  for  new  models  was  becoming 
more  important  in  the  locomotive  manufacturing  industry.  The 
improvements  are  so  great  in  today's  modern  diesel-electric  locomo- 
tives, leading  mainly  to  higher  horsepower  and  lower  maintenance 
eosts  as  compared  with  those  of  the  early  postwar  period,  that  it  is 
claimed  the  savings  by  redieselization  would  equal  those  achieved 
when  diesels  replaced  steam.  Meanwhile,  various  railroads  added 
horsepower  by  increasing  the  number  of  units  per  train.     Where  four 
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units  were  formerly  the  maximum,  seven  or  even  more  units  were 
in  use. 

One  manufacturer  of  diesel-electric  locomotives,  which  had  limited 
production  largely  to  small,  industrial  switcher  types  and  export 
models,  brought  out  a  2,500-horsepower  general-purpose  unit,  this 
capacity  being  slightly  above  those  of  the  largest  standard  units  built 
by  the  other  manufacturers.  The  use  of  lower  grade  diesel  fuel  on  a 
large  western  railroad  added  $600,000  to  its  mechanical  department's 
annual  locomotive-maintenance  costs,  but  saved  the  railroad  $2,600,- 
000  in  fuel  costs,  for  a  net  saving  of  $2,000,000  annually. 

A  large  oil  company  introduced  a  new  crankcase  oil  for  diesel 
locomotives  which  the  oil  company  claims  need  not  be  changed 
between  engine  overhauls  and  will  reduce  engine  wear. 

A  ceramic  coating  on  pistons  of  diesel  engines  was  being  tested  by 
20  railroads  on  locomotives  and  by  1  railroad  on  rail  diesel  cars  with 
the  possibility  of  worthwhile  savings. 

Despite  the  seeming  diversity  in  freight  car  design,  standardization 
was  being  achieved  slowly.  Most  carbuilders  now  offer  their  own 
standard  designs  for  the  most  common  types  of  freight  cars:  box, 
gondola,  hopper,  covered  hopper,  and  flat  cars.  One  manufacturer  has 
built  94,000  boxcars  of  a  single  basic  design  through  the  years,  but 
not  all  of  these  cars  were  exactly  alike.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  standard  car  as  the  result  of  research. 

Xew  cars  equipped  with  roller  bearings  in  1959  were  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  cars  ordered  in  that  year.  One  manu- 
facturer reached  the  one  million  mark  in  the  production  of  a  type  of 
cast-steel  wheel  perfected  in  recent  years.  Over  600,000  unit  brake 
beams,  a  device  which  prevents  accidents  due  to  fallen  brake  beams 
in  addition  to  having  other  advantages,  are  now  in  use  on  freight  cars. 
In  addition  to  the  four  types  of  cushion  underframes  now  on  the 
market,  a  lighter  and  cheaper  tubular  type  has  been  brought  out. 
A  load-retainer  system  for  boxcars  has  been  developed,  the  parts  of 
which  can  be  placed  or  removed  by  one  man.  A  blast  chilling  system 
which  can  cool  a  loaded  refrigerator  car  quickly  by  means  of  a  carbon 
dioxide  spray  was  introduced. 

Many  new,  special  types  of  freight  cars  were  built  during  the  year. 
A  30,000-gallon  capacity  tank  car,  the  largest  in  the  world,  was  con- 
structed and  placed  in  use.  Under  test  for  carrying  lumber  was  a  box- 
car in  which  the  entire  car  side  can  be  opened  by  lifting  garage-type 
folding  doors  and  removing  a  center  post.  A  new  type  of  doorless 
boxcar  has  been  built  to  handle  granular  products  in  bulk.  It  has  a 
foam  rubber  floor  through  which  air  is  blown  to  ''fluidize;'  the  lading 
for  unloading.  Two  railroads  have  425  very  large  hopper  cars  for 
hauling  wood  chips,  a  light-weight  commodity.     Modern  cars  of  a 
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type  not  often  seen  in  the  East  are  being  built  by  an  eastern  railroad 
to  carry  imported  iron  ore  to  the  steel  mills.  A  railroad  in  the  North- 
east developed  a  covered  hopper  car  designed  to  handle  clothespins, 
which  are  loaded  and  unloaded  in  bulk  through  large  ducts.  Another 
railroad  in  the  same  area  devised  a  car  equipped  for  automated  bulk 
loading  and  unloading  of  potatoes  and  other  food  products  that  can 
be  rolled  without  injury. 

Two  western  railroads  tested  a  trilevel  automobile-rack  car,  and 
another  road  in  that  area  tested  a  car  of  a  similar  design.  In  85-foot 
lengths,  the  cars  will  carry  12  standard  or  15  compact  automobiles. 
The  three  roads  have  425  of  the  cars  on  order;  a  number  of  them 
will  be  convertible  to  piggyback  service  by  crane  removal  of  the  racks. 
Bilevel  racks  will  be  installed  on  some  of  the  cars  for  transportation  of 
trucks.  Vehicles  are  loaded  and  unloaded  singly  on  the  cars  and 
there  is  no  highway  movement  of  the  racks. 

The  so-called  "spot"  freight  car  repair  system  was  installed  at  addi- 
tional points.  It  consists  of  a  shop  containing  various  "spots,"  each 
equipped  to  perform  a  particular  kind  of  repair.  The  cars  under 
repair  are  moved  progressively  from  spot  to  spot  by  means  of  a  me- 
chanical car-puller.  The  manufacturer  of  the  shop  equipment  claims 
it  will  pay  for  itself  in  18  months. 

The  passenger  car  fleet,  including  pullmans  and  rail  motorcars, 
declined  to  29,156  on  July  1,  1960,  from  31,530  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  The  decrease  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
been  approximately  one-third.  New  cars  installed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1960  were  141,  an  increase  from  79  in  the  previous  year.  Cars  on 
order,  not  including  rapid  transit  cars,  totaled  309  on  July  1,  1960, 
compared  with  159  a  year  previous.  They  were  mainly  head-end  cars 
and  cars  for  commuter  service. 

A  railroad  in  the  Chicago  area  was  replacing  its  standard,  suburban- 
service  passenger  cars  with  200  double-deck  gallery  cars,  some  of 
which  will  be  equipped  with  cabs  for  use  in  "push-pull"  operation. 
The  train  is  driven  in  one  direction  from  the  locomotive  at  the  head  of 
I  he  train,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  a  cab  in  the  car  then  at 
I  he  front  of  the  train,  with  the  locomotive  pushing  the  train  from  the 
rear.  Another  railroad  plans  to  reequip  its  Chicago-area  commuter 
service  with  75  double-deck  gallery  cars,  but  without  the  "push-pull" 
feature.  Another  Chicago-area  road  and  one  on  the  west  coast  al- 
ready are  using  gallery  commuter  cars.  At  present,  it  appears  that 
commuter  ears  and  rapid-transit  cars  are  likely  to  be  the  backbone 
of  t  be  passenger  carbuilding  business  for  the  next  few  years.  A  large 
passenger-car  plant  in  New  England  was  closed  and  for  sale. 
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In  1959  the  9  remaining  coach-sleepers  of  the  12  a  manufacturer  had 
previously  built  for  stock  were  put  in  service  by  various  railroads  on 
a  lease  basis. 

Except  for  a  few  used  for  commuter  service  on  one  railroad,  all  of 
the  Talgo-type  light-weight  passenger  trains  are  now  stored. 

On  the  largest  commuter  railroad,  the  downtrend,  since  1953,  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  was  reversed  last  year.  This  was 
accomplished  largely  by  means  of  an  intensified  sales  campaign, 
improved  service,  and  better  public  relations. 

A  railroad  in  the  New  York-Florida  service  reported  a  record  vol- 
ume of  winter  passenger  traffic— up  20  percent  in  the  first  4  months 
of  1960. 

The  need  for  rail  commuter  transportation  in  suburban  areas  around 
large  cities  was  receiving  increased  consideration.  Where  railroad- 
operated  commuter  services  still  exist,  moves  were  being  made  in  the 
East  toward  State  or  municipal  assistance  of  such  services.  Western 
district  railroad  commuter  services  generally  are  nearer  the  break-even 
point,  and  subsidies  are  not  wanted  by  these  railroads.  It  should  be 
noted  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  that  a  number  of  cities  are  plan- 
ning elaborate  rail  rapid-transit  systems  as  an  alternative  to  the  con- 
struction of  additional  freeways.  Some  of  these  plans  are  for  cities 
which  have  never  had  rapid-transit  lines,  while  other  cities  are  plan- 
ning restoration  of  facilities  in  areas  where  former  railroad-owned, 
electrically  operated  commuter  service  has  been  discontinued  and 
facilities  dismantled. 

General  Conditions  Affecting  Service 
Kail  traffic  and  car  supply  conditions  again  were  affected  by  work 
stoppages  and  the  weather.  The  116-day  strike  in  the  steel  industry, 
the  longest  in  that  industry's  history,  idled  nearly  90  percent  of  steel- 
producing  facilities  beginning  in  July  1959,  and  adversely  affected 
many  other  major  industries,  including  transportation.  Also  in  July 
1959  a  labor  dispute  involving  the  stevedores  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia affected  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  Company  and 
the  Reading  Company  as  freighters  were  diverted  to  other  ports. 

At  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Embargo  No.  6  was  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  serving  carriers  by  the  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  because  grain  was  arriving  in  greater  quantities 
than  could  be  unloaded  and  stored  currently.  The  embargo  was  ef- 
fective July  16,  1959,  and  was  canceled  August  17,  1959,  after  the 
situation  was  corrected. 

A  heavy  soybean  harvest  in  1959  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of 
cars  at  Danville,  111.,  Decatur  and  Frankfort,  Ind.,  and  Mobile,  Ala., 
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but  early  action  by  Safety  and  Service  Agents  prevented  excessive 
congestion.  Embargoes  helped  control  the  movement  to  the  ports 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Mobile. 

Unusually  wet  and  cold  weather  throughout  the  Southwest  during 
the  1960  winter  wheat  harvest  delayed  the  harvest  sufficiently  to 
cause  it  to  occur  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Midwest  harvest.  As  a 
result,  rail  cars  suitable  for  grain  loading  were  not  available  in  adequate 
numbers  in  the  two  areas.  Shortages  of  cars  to  move  the  record  crop, 
however,  were  all  of  a  relatively  minor  nature  or  of  short  duration, 
as  the  car  supply  was  built  up  promptly. 

A  teamsters'  strike  against  the  Pacific  Motor  Trucking  Company  on 
August  7,  1959,  in  the  San  Francisco  area  led  to  an  accumulation  of 
freight  cars,  and  the  railroads  placed  embargoes  against  less-than- 
carload  traffic  originating  at  or  destined  to  the  area.  The  congestion 
was  cleared  up  quickly  after  settlement  of  the  strike  on  August  31. 

Late  in  November  1959  heavy  rains  and  melting  snow  led  to  flood 
and  slide  conditions  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  three  northern 
transcontinental  roads — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company— were  out  of  operation  in  the 
Cascade  Mountains  between  Spokane  and  Seattle  for  almost  a  week. 
All  passenger  trains  and  most  of  the  freight  traffic  were  rerouted  via 
Portland.  The  cost  of  clearing  and  relocating  the  tracks  and  replacing 
washed-out  bridges  was  heavy. 

Considerable  flooding  and  washouts  also  occurred  in  March  and 
April  1960  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York;  but  the  necessary  rerouting  was  accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

Opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  had  some  effect  on  rail  trans- 
port in  the  Great  Lakes  area,  causing  a  shift  of  conventional  traffic 
patterns;  but  the  requirements  for  rail  service  in  the  area  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Seaway's  operation  caused  no  major  rail  car  shortages. 

There  were  no  substantial  work  stoppages  on  the  railroads  or  in  the 
key  industries  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  June  1960 
;i  work  stoppage  involving  dock  workers  at  five  lake  ports — Chicago, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  and  Toledo — halted  shipments  of  all 
foreign  general  cargo,  but  had  little  effect  on  rail  transportation. 

Car  Supply  and  Car  Service  Activities 

Demands  for  rail  cars  in  many  parts  of  the  country  exceeded  the 

railroads'  ability  to  provide  them.     The  situation  grew  out  of  an  in- 

crease  in  traffic  and  ;i  decrease  in  serviceable  freight  car  ownership. 

\ ■■<  lite  of  the  Seel  ion  of  (Jar  Service,  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service, 

were  directed  to  concentrate  on  promoting  efficiency  in  car  handling, 
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and  worked  closely  with  the  individual  railroads  and  with  shippers  to 
prevent  misuse  of  cars  and  inequitable  distribution.  Much  of  their 
work  was  directed  toward  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  to 
move  seasonal  commodities,  and  they  maintained  a  continuing  check 
on  the  number  of  cars  available,  the  number  ordered,  and  the  number 
of  empty  ears  directed  through  the  various  gateways. 

During  the  steel  strike,  the  Commission's  Service  Order  931,  effec- 
tive from  July  1  to  November  16,  1959,  was  instrumental  in  prevent- 
ing the  indiscriminate  use  of  railroad  cars  for  storage  of  ore  and  the 
consequent  immobilization  of  cars  which  would  be  badly  needed  at 
the  end  of  the  strike.  Field  agents  of  the  Section  of  Car  Service  po- 
liced carriers'  compliance  with  permits  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
Service  Order  Xo.  931,  covering  the  furnishing  of  empty  cars  for  the  load- 
ing of  ore  at  ports  from  vessels  or  from  ground  storage.  Iron  ore  en 
route  to  ports  prior  to  the  strike  deadline  date  was  loaded  in  railroad 
cars  under  permit  arrangements  incorporated  in  the  order,  with  most 
of  the  import  ore  being  ultimately  placed  in  ground  storage  and  the 
bulk  of  lake  ore  being  loaded  and  held  in  cars.  A  total  of  168  permits, 
for  the  loading  of  29,525  cars,  were  issued  during  the  strike  period, 
most  of  them  for  ground  storage  of  ore  in  the  port  areas.  Other  per- 
mits allowed  loading  of  cars  with  ore  for  ground  storage  at  interior 
points  in  close  proximity  to  the  strikebound  steel  plants. 

The  Car  Service  Division  of  the  Association  of  American  Kailroads 
issued  nine  embargoes  during  the  year,  at  this  Commission's  direction, 
in  accordance  with  the  embargo  regulations  published  in  the  division's 
Circular  CSD-87-Revised.  The  division  acts  as  the  clearinghouse 
for  the  issuance  and  daily  distribution  of  all  embargoes  issued  by 
railroads  and  steamship  companies.  Of  the  nine  embargoes,  five  were 
against  bulk  commodities  (grain  and  soybeans)  destined  to  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports,  and  were  made  necessary  by  accumulation  and  delay 
of  cars.  One  was  against  carload  and  less-than-carload  shipments  of 
export  and  coastal  freight  because  of  a  strike  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association,  and  three  were  against  miscellaneous 
commodities  and  various  consignees  because  of  freight  car  accumula- 
tions of  shipments  moving  to  those  ports. 

Congressional  complaints  were  received  during  October  1959,  on 
the  shortage  of  class  A  boxcars  for  the  handling  of  grain,  principally 
in  the  Xorthwest  and  in  the  Dakotas.  Investigations  were  instituted 
and  satisfactory  results  obtained,  with  full  elevators  receiving  equip- 
ment to  relieve  their  unfavorable  conditions. 

A  work  stoppage  on  the  Alton  and  Southern  Railroad  and  a  work 
slowdown  on  the  Detroit  and  Toledo  Shore  Line  Railroad  Company, 
required  issuance  of  Taylor's  Order  No.  Ill  under  Revised  Service 
Order  Xo.  562,  effective  December  31,  1959,  to  cover  rerouting  of  traf- 
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fic  from  the  latter  road.     No  request  was  made  for  a  similar  order  to 
cover  the  Alton  and  Southern. 

Refrigerator  car  supplies  were  generally  adequate  except  for  a  few- 
instances.  In  March,  heavy  potato  loadings  in  Maine  pulled  the  cm- 
supply  below  normal  as  heavy  snows  and  cold  weather  handicapped 
car  unloading  and  yard  operations,  and  disrupted  the  return  move- 
ment of  empty  refrigerator  cars  to  loading  areas.  There  was  a  heavy 
demand  in  May  for  express  refrigerator  cars  for  loading  strawberries. 
deciduous  fruits,  cantaloups,  and  some  fresh  vegetables  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  Florida.  Prompt  action  by  Safety  and  Service  agents 
in  the  heavy  refrigerator  car  unloading  areas  (Chicago,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore)  prevented  serious  shortages  in  refrigerator 
car  supplies  and  aided  materially  in  expediting  the  handling  of  cars 
back  to  the  loading  areas. 

Overall  efforts  of  the  field  agents  contributed  substantially  to  the 
prevention  of  any  serious  delays  or  shortages,  and  to  the  efficient  use 
of  the  reduced  number  of  serviceable  cars.  They  inspected  carrier 
operations  at  10,794  railroad  yards  and  agencies,  submitted  18,140 
reports  of  their  findings,  and  interviewed  24,459  railroad  officials  and 
2,471  industrial  officials  during  their  investigations. 

In  addition  they  policed  the  Commission's  regulations  governing 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles.  Their 
field  checks  probed  railroad  practices  in  the  handling  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  and  also  looked  into  shipper  compliance 
with  the  regulations.  Many  of  these  investigations  led  to  prosecu- 
tions. During  the  year,  2,029  reports  on  these  investigations  were 
submitted  by  agents  of  the  Section  of  Car  Service. 

Efforts  also  were  made  by  Safety  and  Service  agents  to  insure  a 
constant  application  of  the  Demurrage  Rules  and  Regulations  and 
prevent  discriminatory  acts  by  carriers. 

With  the  institution  of  rail-lake  and  rail-lake-rail  rates,  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  on  the  proper  handling  of  cars  at  lower  lake 
ports  to  determine  that  carriers  were  complying  with  published 
demurrage  tariffs. 

With  the  question  of  a  15-day  free-time  period  on  lumber  in  litiga- 
tion or  before  the  Commission,  certain  shippers  of  commodities  other 
than  J  urn  her  were  found  to  be  employing  various  devices  to  obtain 
similar  free  lime. 

In  compliance  with  a  congressional  request,  an  investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  Washington  office  and  the  field  force  into  State 
regulations  governing  conveniences,  sanitation,  and  regularity  of 
service  of  passenger  trains  in  all  of  the  continental  United  States. 

( fader  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  the  field  staff 
of  I  he  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  also  was  called  on  to  conduct 
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field  studies  used  in  determining  the  merits  of  applications  for  loan 
guarantees  under  this  act. 

Other  closely  associated  matters,  investigated  during  the  year  by 
agents  of  the  Section  of  Car  Service,  included  violations  of  the  "No- 
Bill  Rule,"  which  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  distribution  of  hopper 
cars  to  coal  mines  located  on  carriers'  lines  or  dependent  upon  such 
•  ■arriers  for  cars.  Many  violations  of  the  rule  were  found,  and  in 
such  cases,  bringing  the  violations  to  the  attention  of  the  carrier 
officials  produced  the  desired  results. 

Cases  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  for  pos- 
sible prosecution  covered  investigation  of  matters  such  as  the  improper 
application  of  demurrage  rules,  acts  of  discrimination,  violation  of 
credit  regulations,  and  the  performance  of  transportation  services 
not  covered  by  a  carrier's  tarriff.  At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of 
Inquiry  and  Compliance,  several  investigations  were  made  of  cases 
of  alleged  racial  discrimination  in  passenger  service. 

Numerous  congressional  inquiries  were  investigated.  They  in- 
cluded questions  regarding  deterioration  of  the  freight  car  supply, 
various  shipper  complaints,  deficient  passenger  service,  and  technical 
details  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  Section  of  Car  Service  also  cooperated  with  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  in  matters  concerning  transport  and  the 
national  defense.  Several  Safety  and  Service  agents  participated  in 
alert  exercise  with  OCDM  throughout  the  country;  members  of  the 
Washington  staff  also  participated  in  Operation  Alert  1960. 

Our  reports  in  years  past  have  included  charts  showing  the  average 
daily  surplus  and  shortage  of  boxcars  and  other  freight-carrying  cars. 
Such  charts  are  not  included  in  this  report  because  the  information  is 
no  longer  made  public. 

Car-Service  Orders 

A  number  of  service  orders  were  issued,  primarily  to  authorize 
joint  use  of  certain  terminals  and  trackage  following  a  cessation  of 
service  as  a  result  of  complete  or  partial  abandonment  by  certain 
railroads  or  to  permit  rerouting  of  traffic  or  other  action  because  of 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  or  work  stoppages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Service  Order  No.  916  was  in  effect. 
It  was  issued  March  29,  1957,  and  became  effective  March  30,  1957. 
It  authorized  joint  use  of  certain  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  terminals  by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company.     This  order  expired  March  31,  1960. 

Service  Order  No.  924  also  remained  in  effect,  expiring  June  30, 
1960.  It  authorized  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to 
operate  over  certain  trackage  of  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  in  and  about  Baltimore. 
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Amendment  No.  1  was  issued  to  Service  Order  No.  927  which 
authorized  the  Illinois  Central  Rairoad  Company  to  operate  over 
certain  trackage  of  the  Chicago  Aurora  and  Elgin  Railway  Company. 
The  amendment  extended  the  expiration  date  of  the  order  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959. 

Service  Orders  Nos.  928,  929,  and  930,  effective  on  June  15,  1959, 
authorized  joint  use  of  certain  trackage  of  the  Chicago  Aurora  and 
Elgin  Railway  Company  by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad  Com- 
pany, the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
respectively.  Involved  were  the  Bellwood-Hillside  area  to  be  covered 
by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad;  the  Aurora,  111.,  area  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  and  the  Elgin,  111.,  area  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific.  These  orders  are  scheduled  to 
expire  December  31,  1960. 

The  expiration  date  of  Service  Order  No.  931,  which  restricted  the 
movement  of  ores  and  appointed  a  permit  agent,  was  extended  by 
three  successive  amendments  to  November  30,  1959,  and  finally  was 
vacated  by  Service  Order  No.  931-A  effective  November  13,  1959. 

Service  Order  No.  932  authorizing  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company  to  operate  over  certain  trackage  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  became  effective  March  16,  1960,  and 
expires  on  September  16,  1960. 

Service  Order  No.  933,  which  authorized  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  operate  over  certain  trackage  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  was  issued  to  become  effective 
March  16,  1960,  and  carries  an  expiration  date  of  September  16,  1960. 

Amendment  No.  9  to  Fifth  Revised  Service  Order  No.  95  reap- 
pointed an  official  of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  as  Re- 
frigerator Car  Agent  of  the  Commission  for  a  further  period  of  one 
year  effective  June  30,  1960. 

Amendment  No.  12,  Revised  Service  Order  No.  562,  extended  the 
appointment  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  of 
the  Commission  as  rerouting  agent  for  1  year  effective  May  25,  1960. 
Under  this  authority  19  rerouting  orders  and  5  amendments  were 
issued  during  the  fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  snowstorms,  floods,  work 
stoppages,  and  fires. 

Car  Ownership  and  Condition  of  Cars 

("hiss  I  freight  car  ownership  continued  to  decline  during  the  year 
and,  ns  of  June  30,  I960,  was  the  lowest  reported  ownership  since  1940. 

The  Commission  again  presented  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  expressing  concern  over  the  decline  in  the  freight-car  fleet 
and  recommended  corrective  legislation. 
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Ownership  of  freight-carrying  cars  in  the  United  States  as  of  June  30, 
1959  and  June  30,  1960  follows. 


1959 

1960 

Class  I  railroad  ownership .' 

Class  I  railroad  controlled  refrigerator  cars.      ___.._             _  . 

1,  701.  705 

73,  556 

275,  406 

32.  390 

3,788 

1,  673,  827 

69,  415 

243,  912 

31,  730 

Private  car  owners  (exclusive  of  railroad  controlled  refrigerator  carsK.. 

Class  II  and  all  switching  and  terminal  railroads .     .  . 

Electric  railroads 

1  838 

Grand  total,  freight-carrving  cars  in  United  States..    ...  . 

2,  086,  845 

2,011,722 

During  the  year,  class  I  railroads  and  their  controlled  refrigerator 
lines  installed  49,065  new  freight  cars.  During  the  same  period, 
81,084  cars  were  retired.  In  October  1959,  13,967  cars  were  retired, 
far  the  greatest  number  of  cars  retired  in  a  single  month  since 
December  1949. 

Orders  were  placed  for  43,388  new  freight  cars  of  all  types  as  com- 
pared with  48,288  during  the  previous  year.  On  June  30,  1960, 
there  wTere  29,555  newT  cars  on  order  and  undelivered,  compared  with 
40,973  on  the  same  date  in  1959. 

There  was  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  unserviceable  equipment 
during  the  entire  year.  Unserviceable  freight  cars  averaged  7.9  per- 
cent of  total  ownership.  While  this  was  only  a  decline  of  0.5  percent 
and  10,847  cars  in  the  yearly  average  of  unserviceable  cars,  it  re- 
flected a  decline  in  average  ownership  of  40,369  cars,  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  The  decline  wxas  caused  principally  by  retire- 
ments rather  than  any  concentrated  effort  to  repair  unserviceable 
cars.  This  continued  high  percentage  of  unserviceable  cars,  together 
with  a  net  decrease  of  73,481  cars  in  total  class  I  railroad  ownership 
and  a  decrease  of  77,991  serviceable  freight  cars  in  that  ownership 
since  July  1,   1958,  is  of  considerable  concern  to  this  Commission. 

Serviceable  freight  car  ownership  of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  and 
their  controlled  refrigerator  lines  was  1,602,605  on  June  30,  1960, 
compared  with  1,638,260  on  June  30,  1959.  Serviceable  class  I  rail- 
road ownership  declined  to  a  low  of  1,535,903  cars  on  June  1,  1960, 
the  lowest  serviceable  freight-car  ownership  since  1940. 

The  new  cars,  however,  generally  have  a  greater  capacity  than 
those  in  the  fleet  in  1 94 1 .  With  an  increased  backlog  of  cars  on  order 
at  the  end  of  1959,  as  compared  with  1958,  cars  installed  in  1960  may 
more  nearly  equal  normal  retirements.  This  degree  of  balance  be- 
tween car  installations  and  retirements  may  be  short  lived  unless 
large  orders  are  placed  soon,  as  the  order  backlog  was  declining  rapidly. 

Compared  with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  total  car  ownership 
of  class  I  line-haul  railroads  and  their  controlled  refrigerator  lines 
declined  27,878  cars,  and  their  serviceable  ownership  declined  31,608 
cars. 
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Unserviceable  equipment  continued  to  be  concentrated  in  six 
Eastern  and  Allegheny  district  carriers,  which  have  a  combined  owner- 
ship of  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  class  I  railroad  ownership.  While 
the  percentage  of  unserviceable  cars  declined  to  15.7  percent  of  their 
total  ownership  at  the  end  of  the  year,  their  total  ownership  also  had 
declined  by  15,000  cars.  During  the  year,  these  6  carriers  installed 
21,850  new  cars  but  retired  36,853  cars.  Unserviceable  cars  averaged 
61,259  cars  or  14.5  percent  of  total  ownership  and  represented  45.9 
percent  of  the  average  of  all  unserviceable  cars.  Of  the  total  retire- 
ments, 45.5  percent  were  owned  by  these  six  carriers. 

On  June  30,  1960,  class  I  railroads  owned  698,984  boxcars,  a  decrease 
of  14,054  in  boxcar  ownership  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1959. 
It  is  of  some  concern  to  this  Commission  to  note  the  decrease  in  the 
ownership  of  plain  boxcars.  During  the  year,  the  owneiship  of  plain 
boxcars  decreased  17,513  cars,  equipped  boxcar  ownership  increased 
3,459  cars;  most  of  these  equipped  boxcars  are  in  assigned  service, 
and  are  returned  empty,  decreasing  the  number  of  boxcars  available 
for  general  service.  The  loss  in  boxcar  ownership  in  recent  years  has 
been  in  plain  boxcars.  The  highest  boxcar  ownership  in  recent  years 
was  on  February  1,  1958;  at  that  time  there  were  685,869  plain  box- 
cars and  50,942  equipped  boxcars  owned.  Compared  with  the  June 
30,  1960,  ownership  there  is  a  loss  of  39,836  plain  boxcars  and  an 
increase  of  2,009  equipped  boxcars.  Class  I  railroads  installed  18,106 
new  boxcars,  but  retired  32,160  this  year.  The  carriers  ordered 
12,720  new  boxcars  compared  with  14,433  during  the  previous  year. 
On  June  30,  1960,  there  were  9,434  boxcars  on  order  and  undelivered. 

There  were  53,388  unserviceable  boxcars  reported  on  June  30,  1960, 
or  7.6  percent  of  the  total  owned,  compared  with  52,662  or  7.4  percent 
of  ownership  on  the  same  date  in  1959  and  46,325  or  6.3  percent  of 
ownership  on  the  same  date  in  1958.  During  the  year  unserviceable 
boxcar  ownership  averaged  7.5  percent  of  ownership  compared  with 
an  average  of  7.4  percent  of  ownership  in  1959. 

Shortages  in  damage-free,  insulated,  high-grade  boxcars,  as  well  as 
nil  double-door  cars  prevailed  during  the  entire  year,  but  there  was  an 
adequate  supply  of  lower  grade  boxcars. 

Serviceable  boxcar  ownership  was  reported  as  645,596  cars  on  June 
30,  I960.  This  was  the  lowest  serviceable  boxcar  ownership  reported 
Bince  World  War  II,  and  is  14,780  cars  less  than  serviceable  boxcar 
ownership  on  the  same  date  of  1959. 

Class  I  ownership  of  gondola  cars  was  270,876  on  June  30,  1960. 
Gondola  car  retirements  exceeded  installations,  and  at  the  close  of 
i  he  fiscal  year  ;i  net  loss  of  4,503  cars  was  recorded.  The  number 
of  unserviceable  gondola  cars  continued  high  during  the  entire  year, 
;""!  on  June  30,  I960,  there  were  31,060  unserviceable  gondola  cars 
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reported,  or  11.5  percent  of  the  total  ownership.  For  the  fiscal  year. 
unserviceable  gondola  cars  averaged  10.3  percent  of  total  ownership 
compared  with  a  yearly  average  of  11.2  percent  in  fiscal  1959  and  7.6 
percent  in  1958. 

Serviceable  gondola  car  ownership  averaged  244,758  cars  for  the 
year.  This  was  a  decline  of  3,263  cars  below  the  serviceable  owner- 
ship for  1959,  12,623  cars  below  1958  and  18,408  cars  below  the  year 
1957.  Serviceable  gondola  ownership  on  June  30,  1960,  was  reported 
as  239,816  cars,  the  lowest  serviceable  gondola  car  ownership  recorded 
since  a  separation  in  reporting  open-top  equipment  was  made  in  1943. 

Orders  were  placed  for  5,581  new  gondola  cars  during  fiscal 
1960,  compared  with  orders  for  3,755  new  gondola  cars  during  1959. 
On  June  30,  1960,  there  were  4,480  such  cars  on  order  and  undelivered. 
Xo  net  shortages  were  reported  nationally  during  the  year,  partly 
because  of  the  116-day  steel  strike.  The  reopening  of  the  steel  mills 
on  November  7,  1959,  increased  gondola  car  loadings.  Surplus  cars 
were  practically  exhausted,  and  small  shortages  appeared  at  the  end 
of  1959,  principally  in  the  Eastern  -Allegheny  and  southern  districts. 
The  demand  for  covered  gondola  cars  was  high  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

As  of  June  30,  1960,  class  I  ownership  of  hopper  cars  (other  than 
covered  hoppers)  was  490,521  cars,  a  decrease  of  14,941  cars  during 
the  year.  Decreases  in  class  I  hopper  car  ownership  have  been  con- 
tinuous since  April  1,  1958,  at  which  time  a  high  of  527,898  cars  was 
reported.  Orders  were  placed  for  9,082  new  cars,  compared  with 
orders  for  18,706  new  cars  for  the  previous  year.  On  June  30,  1959, 
there  were  7,526  cars  on  order  and  undelivered.  During  the  year 
unserviceable  hopper  cars  averaged  8.7  percent  of  ownership  compared 
with  10.3  percent  of  ownership  during  the  previous  year  and  6.0 
percent  of  ownership  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 

The  number  of  unserviceable  hopper  cars  reported  decreased  9,792 
cars  during  the  period  July  1,  1959,  to  March  1,  1960.  During  the 
same  period,  however,  hopper  car  retirements  exceeded  installations 
by  17,215  cars,  and  a  loss  in  ownership  of  17,225  cars  was  reported, 
indicating  once  again  that  the  reduction  in  unserviceable  cars  was 
due  to  retirements  rather  than  any  stepped-up  repair  program. 

Serviceable  hopper  car  ownership  was  reported  as  446,701  cars  on 
June  30,  1960.  During  the  year  serviceable  hopper  cars  averaged 
450,731  cars,  a  decrease  of  12,950  cars  compared  with  the  previous 
year's  average.  Serviceable  hopper  car  ownership  was  below  any 
such  ownership  reported  since  a  separation  in  reporting  open-top 
equipment  in  1943.  Hopper  car  surpluses  were  recorded  during  the 
first  4  months  because  this  type  of  equipment  was  immobilized 
during  the  steel  strike. 
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With  reopening  of  the  steel  mills  on  November  7,  1959,  hopper- 
car  shortages  were  immediately  in  evidence  and  for  the  week  ended 
November  21,  1959,  a  net  average  daily  shortage  of  1,368  hopper  cars 
was  recorded.  Requirements  continued  to  absorb  all  surplus  hopper 
cars  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  minor  shortages  reported. 

Class  I  ownership  of  flatcars  was  51, 807. on  June  30,  1960,  an 
increase  of  1,122  cars  compared  with  the  same  date  in  1959.  Flatcar 
ownership  has  been  stable  during  the  past  several  years,  with  little 
change  in  ownership.  During  the  fiscal  year,  unserviceable  flatcars 
held  for  repair  averaged  5.2  percent  of  total  flatcar  ownership,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  4.9  percent  during  the  previous  year.  Orders 
for  5,071  new  flatcars  were  placed  during  the  year  compared  with 
3,101  during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Supply  was  generally  adequate  but  some  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  protecting  requirements  for  special-type  and  heavy-capacity 
cars  for  loading  at  farm  implement  plants  and  increases  in  require- 
ments for  "piggy-back"  loading. 

Between  July  1,  1959,  and  June  30,  1960,  the  railroads  and  railroad- 
controlled  car  line  companies  installed  3,068  new  refrigerator  cars 
and  retired  3,715.  Ownership  was  reported  as  91,053  on  June  30, 
1960,  compared  with  91,700  on  June  30,  1959.  Refrigerator  cars  on 
order  as  of  June  30,  1960,  totaled  3,794  compared  with  2,385  the 
previous  year.  Unserviceable  refrigerator  cars  amounted  to  4,290  or 
4.7  percent  of  ownership. 

Shipper  demands  for  the  mechanical  RP  and  RPM  types  of  refrig- 
erator cars  continued  to  increase.  For  the  loading  of  commodities 
such  as  frozen  foods  (including  fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  meats, 
prepared  foods,  and  citrus  concentrates),  the  mechanically  equipped 
cars  have  proved  more  practical  than  the  regular  service  (RS)  bunker- 
type  cars.  The  mechanical  type  cars  are  not  new  in  operation,  and 
their  increased  use  has  taken  some  of  the  load  off  the  RS  type  heavily 
insulated  cars.  Beginning  with  only  4  practical  mechanical  cars  in 
service  in  1946,  the  ownership  increased  to  3,743  in  April  1960,  with 
1 ,987  additional  mechanical  refrigerator  cars  on  order,  reflecting  the 
car  lines'  efforts  to  meet  trade  demands.  In  addition  to  attaining 
temperatures  below  those  possible  with  ice-refrigerator  cars,  thereby 
recovering  some  frozen-food  traffic  previously  lost  to  trucks,  the 
mechanical  ear  is  becoming  a  necessity  where  ice  supplies  have  dwindled 
or  have  become  more  costly. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  installations  and  retirements  of 
boxcars  and  other  freight  cars  and  their  number  and  aggregate  capac- 
ity for  i  lie  calendar  years  1946  to  1959. 
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NUMBER  AND  AGGREGATE  CAPACITY  OF  BOX  CARS  AND  OTHER 

FREIGHT-CARRYING  CARS,  CLASS  I  LINE-HAUL  RAILROADS  PLUS 

PRIVATE  CAR  LINES,  ON  OR  ABOUT  DEC.  31,  1946-1959 
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I  tilization  of  Freight  Car  Equipment 

Utilization  of  freight -car  equipment  continued  at  a  high  level  during 
the  calendar  year  1959.  Loadings  averaged  43.52  tons  per  carload 
originated,  compared  with  43.53  tons  in  1958,  and  only  0.26  ton 
below  the  alltime  high  average  of  43.78  tons  in  1957. 

Total  carloads  and  tons  originated  in  1959  were  only  3.6  percent 
above  the  previous  year,  which  was  a  19-3'ear  low  in  carloads  and 
tons  originated. 

Increases  in  average  tons  per  carload  originated  were  reported  for 
all  commodity  classifications,  and  are  the  highest  ever  reported  for 
all  commodity  classifications  except  forwarder  traffic. 

Products  of  agriculture  were  loaded  at  an  average  of  39.27  tons 
per  car  compared  with  38.89  in  1958  and  37.19  in  1957.  Carloads  of 
freight  originated  in  this  commodity  group  decreased  1.8  percent,  and 
tons  originated  decreased  0.8  percent  compared  with  1958. 

Animals  and  products  averaged  15.70  tons  per  carload  originated 
compared  with  15.25  tons  per  car  in  1958  and  15.07  in  1957.  Carloads 
of  originated  animals  and  products  declined  1.8  percent,  but  tons 
originated  increased  1.0  percent  compared  with  1958,  reversing  the 
pattern  of  decline  in  tons  originated  in  this  commoditv  group  since 
World  War  II. 

Products  of  mines  were  loaded  at  and  average  of  60.67  tons  per  car, 
0.04  tons  per  car  higher  than  the  1958  record  of  60.63  tons  per  car. 
This  new  record  for  heavy  loading  reflects  foresight  on  the  part  of 
railroad  management  in  making  available  cars  of  greater  capacity  and 
offering  incentive  volume  rates.  An  increase  of  0.6  percent  is  recorded 
in  both  carloads  and  tons  originated,  compared  with  1958,  despite 
the  work  stoppage  in  the  steel  industry,  which  is  the  principal  user  of 
these  products. 

Products  of  forest  averaged  38.24  tons  per  carload  originated  com- 
pared with  37.98  tons  per  car  in  1958.  Carloads  originated  increased 
9.0  percent,  and  tons  originated  increased  9.7  percent  compared  with 
1958. 

Manufactures  and  miscellaneous  commodities  averaged  32.57  tons 
per  carload  originated,  an  increase  of  0.54  ton  per  car  compared  with 
the  1958  average.  Carloads  originated  increased  8.1  percent,  and 
tons  originated  increased  9.9  percent  compared  with  1958. 

Freight-forwarder  traffic  averaged  10.53  tons  per  carload  originated 
compared  with  10.05  tons  per  car  in  1958.  This  was  the  first  year 
since  World  War  II  in  which  an  increase  was  shown  over  a  previous 
year's  loadings  and  marks  the  end  of  a  yearly  decline  in  average  tons 
per  carload  originated  from  19.1  tons  per  car  in  1943  to  last  year's 
low  of  10.05  tons  per  car  in  1958.     Carloads  originated  increased  3.8 
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percent  and  tons  originated  increased  8.6  percent  compared  with  1958. 

Net  ton-miles  per  train-mile  in  1959  were  1,443  compared  with  1 ,430 
in  1958  and  1,439  in  1957,  and  net  ton-miles  per  loaded  car-mile  were 
33.3  compared  with  33.0  in  1958  and  33.4  in  1957. 

The  average  turnaround  time  on  freight  cars  decreased  1.17  days 
under  the  1958  average  of  19  days. 

MOTOR  CARRIERS 

Property  carrier  service  continued  to  grow  to  a  record  intercity  ton- 
nage, but  passenger  carrier  patronage  continued  to  decline.  Motor 
carriers  of  property  improved  their  transportation  services  by  more 
efficient  vehicle  equipment,  improved  terminal  facilities  and  by  the 
expanded  use  of  radio  communications.  The  bus  lines  sought  patron- 
age through  improved  services  and  better  terminal  facilities. 

The  number  of  applications  for  permanent  operating  authorities  to 
institute  new  or  to  extend  existing  transportation  service  increased  as 
noted  in  the  chapter,  " Operating  Authorities".  While  there  were 
fewer  applications  for  temporary  operating  authority  than  last  year, 
the  field  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers  conducted  field  investi- 
gations and  reported  upon  3,544  such  applications,  a  decrease  of  335 
below  last  year.  The  field  staff  also  received  16,460  informal  com- 
plaints from  shippers,  motor  carriers,  passengers,  and  others,  up  2,722 
over  last  year,  and  succeeded  in  disposing  of  11,603  of  them  by  tele- 
phone and  letter.  Investigations  were  made  of  5,002  complaints,  in- 
cluding some  pending  from  the  previous  year  and  4,005  of  them  were 
concluded  by  administrative  handling.  In  997  cases,  investigations 
were  made  with  the  object  of  instituting  court  or  Commission  pro- 
ceedings to  assure  compliance  with  the  regulations  and  adequate  serv- 
ice to  the  public.  To  ascertain  compliance  with  the  act  and  regula- 
tions, 2,994  general  and  rate  compliance  surveys  and  8,024  safety 
compliance  surveys  were  made  and,  when  necessary,  corrective  action 
was  taken. 

Motor  Carriers  of  Property 

Efforts  to  improve  service  and  achieve  economy  in  operations  were 
continued  by  motor  carriers  during  the  reporting  year.  New  ter- 
minals with  equipment  of  most  recent  design  were  constructed,  com- 
munication systems  were  installed  or  improved,  and  new  types  of 
equipment  and  equipment  modifications  were  adopted. 

The  use  of  closed -circuit,  TV  systems  in  terminal  operations,  as 
reported  hist  year,  lias  not  been  expanded.  The  use  of  TV  systems 
was  being  explored  with  a  view  to  greater  utilization  in  the  future. 
Extensive  leased-line  telephone  and  teletype  networks  were  in  opera- 
tion, and   many  farriers  were  attempting  to  consolidate  their  hilling 
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and  dispatching  functions  in  one  location  to  reduce  costs  and  to  im- 
prove service  to  the  shippers. 

The  use  of  radio  in  the  trucking  industry  was  confined  mainly  to 
the  pickup  and  delivery  phase  of  the  operation.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  there  were  1,845  interurban  base  stations  and  231  urban  base 
stations  in  operation  with  approximately  40,000  mobile  units  in  these 
two  services.  Many  carriers  were  beginning  to  realize  the  benefits  of 
two-way  radio. 

Several  additional  States  permitted  the  use  of  tractor-semitrailer 
and  full  trailer  combinations  on  turnpikes.  Begun  last  year  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and  started  on  a  trial  period  by  Indiana 
and  Ohio  in  January  1960,  it  allows  continuous  all-turnpike  runs 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  and  the  New  York-Pennsylvania 
State  line  and  Boston.  In  addition,  Kansas  is  allowing  the  operation 
of  two  trailer  units  on  turnpikes.  Special  regulations  apply  to  these 
operations.  The  proposed  use  of  double  bottoms  on  the  entire  Inter- 
state System  of  Highways  is  under  study. 

The  use  of  Fiberglas  for  making  bodies  and  parts  continued  to  ex- 
pand. Plastic  side  panels  for  use  on  flat-bed  trailers  was  said  to 
offset  rising  maintenance  costs  of  metal  panels.  In  use  for  pickup 
and  delivery  service  were  cargo  bodies  which  may  be  dropped  from  or 
loaded  upon  the  truck  chassis,  with  probable  savings  in  the  number  of 
trucks  needed,  operating  costs  and  license  fees. 

A  one-piece  "daylight"  panel  of  reinforced  translucent  plastic  in 
the  front  part  of  the  roof  of  the  truck  body  is  being  built  into  250 
new  parcel  delivery  trucks  of  the  Railway  Express  Agency;  400  trucks 
in  this  service  in  large  cities  are  already  so  equipped.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  daylight  roofs  make  for  safer  shipment  handling  in  the 
vehicles,  easier  shipment  identification,  and  faster  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  use  of  specially  built  cargo  tanks  equipped  with  conveyors  for 
unloading  has  become  widespread  in  the  transportation  of  bulk  lading 
in  powder  or  granular  form,  such  as  flour,  Portland  cement,  and  live- 
stock feed.  A  refinement  of  such  truck-tanks  to  handle  powdered  or 
granular  bulk  lading  is  the  injection  of  air  into  the  lading  to  loosen  it 
and  improve  the  flow.  This  is  accomplished  by  attaching  a  perforated 
rubber  blanket  to  the  inside  of  the  tank  shell.  Air  is  fed  into  the 
space  between  the  rubber  blanket  and  shell  and  escapes  through  the 
perforations  in  the  rubber  blanket. 

A  new  version  of  the  double-deck  livestock  trailer  will  accommodate 
cattle  on  two  decks.  This  trailer  has  the  lower  deck  close  to  the 
ground  between  the  tractor  fifth  wheel  and  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
trailer,  with  side  door  loading  and  unloading.     It  is  claimed  that  a 
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trailer  of  this  design  carries  68  percent  more  cattle  than  the  single- 
deck  type. 

An  innovation  was  a  dual-purpose  trailer  for  use  in  hauling  livestock 
in  one  direction  and  perishable  commodities  under  refrigeration  on 
the  return.  Another  new  trailer  design  was  a  combination  flat-bed- 
tank  unit,  permitting  transportation  of  dry  freight  and  liquids  in 
opposite  directions. 

Major  trailer  manufacturers  are  making  use  of  foam  insulation 
which  can  be  blown  in  and  "foamed-in-place."  This  foam  insulation 
is  much  easier  to  install  in  corners  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  door 
structures  than  conventional  blanket  type  insulation.  The  new  insu- 
lation also  does  not  absorb  moisture  as  readily. 

Diesel-powered  refrigerating  units,  especially  designed  for  use  on 
large  trailers,  were  put  into  long-haul  service.  Progress  was  made  in 
producing  rated  refrigeration  units  designed  to  maintain  0°  F.  within 
the  trailer. 

The  practice  of  air-conditioning  cabs  of  trucks  and  truck-tractors 
is  becoming  more  popular. 

Compact  V-6  and  V-8  diesel  engines  requiring  less  space  and  per- 
mitting shorter  cabs  were  introduced,  and  development  of  a  compact 
V-6  gasoline  engine  to  provide  maximum  torque  at  low  speeds  and  to 
give  longer  life  was  announced.  A  definite  interest  was  shown  in  the 
use  of  diesel  engined  light  and  medium  trucks  for  use  in  pickup  and 
delivery  service. 

Gas-turbine  engines  appeared  to  be  fast  approaching  commercial 
availability. 

Another  improvement  this  year  in  the  design  of  large  truck-tractors 
provides  for  hinged  front  fenders  which  can  be  swung  out  of  the  way 
while  the  engine  is  being  repaired  or  adjusted. 

There  was  an  increased  use  of  air  suspension  and  the  application  of 
independent  suspension  to  power  units  in  an  effort  to  improve  ride 
quality,  reduce  vertical  movement,  and  to  attain  maximum  legal 
trailer  height. 

In  the  experimental  stage  is  a  single  tire,  of  the  construction  equip- 
ment type,  intended  to  replace  a  pair  of  dual  tires  and  to  carry  the 
same  load. 

A  new  rubber  rivet  gun  permits  the  emergency  repair  of  punctures 
in  tubeless  truck  tires  without  removing  the  tire  from  the  wheel  or 
from  the  vehicle.  The  gun  utilizes  a  rubber  rivet  encased  in  a  metallic 
cartridge.  The  gun  shoots  the  cartridge  into  the  puncture,  the  car- 
bridge  is  then  removed  and  the  rubber  rivet  expands  to  form  an  air- 
tight ping. 

Spring  applied  brakes  are  being  used  by  a  number  of  vehicle  manu- 
facturers for  parking  brakes.     These   brakes  depend  on  compressed 
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air  to  keep  the  springs  compressed  and  the  brakes  released.  The 
brakes  are  applied  upon  release  of  the  air  pressure  keeping  the  springs 
compressed. 

Tests  were  made  of  a  liquid-cooled  disc  brake  in  efforts  to  control 
brake  fade.  An  air-cooled  disc  brake  was  announced  which  works 
as  both  a  brake  and  speed  retarder.  These  brakes  may  be  used  in 
combination  with  conventional  drum  brakes. 

In  the  experimental  stage  are  a  brake  device  that  automatically 
adjusts  the  braking  force  on  an  axle  in  proportion  to  the  axle  loading, 
and  a  valve  that  permits  modulated  emergency  brake  applications. 

Recent  improvement  in  lubricant  seals  permits  the  use  of  oil  instead 
of  grease  as  the  wheel  bearing  lubricant,  increasing  the  life  of  the 
bearings. 

Motor  Carriers  of  Passengers 

Xew  common  carrier  buses  delivered  in  the  calendar  year  1959 
totaled  3,291,  excluding  schoolbuses,  of  which  a  total  of  over  19,000 
were  built.  Of  these  3,291  buses,  2,222  were  for  local  transit  and 
1,069  were  for  intercity  service.  The  latter  figure  was  58  buses  less 
than  the  number  purchased  during  1958.  Of  the  present  intercity 
bus  fleet  of  23,500,  a  total  of  14,637  were  built  within  the  10  years 
prior  to  December  31,  1959,  leaving  8,863  buses,  or  38  percent  of  the 
fleet,  over  10  years  old.  Since  the  two  large  transcontinental  bus 
systems  have  made  heavy  replacements  of  the  buses  in  their  fleets  in 
recent  years,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  buses  over  10  years  old 
are  in  the  fleets  of  the  smaller  buslines. 

Of  the  3,291  local  transit  and  intercity  buses  purchased  in  1959 
information  concerning  certain  mechanical  details  is  available  for 
2,482.  Of  these,  2,224  had  diesel  powerplants,  130  had  gasoline 
engines,  and  128  emploj'ed  liquefied  petroleum  gas  as  fuel.  Of  trans- 
missions, 1,778  were  automatic  and  704  manual. 

The  volume  of  passenger  traffic  continued  downward,  although 
total  revenues  increased.  Continued  improvements  were  made  in  the 
quality  of  services  offered  in  both  the  bus  fleet  and  terminal  facilities. 
More  convenient  and  expeditious  schedules  became  possible  on  some 
routes  as  the  Federal  Highway  Program  progressed. 

Total  revenues  of  class  I  intercity  carriers  of  passengers  increased 
somewhat  during  1959  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  despite 
the  decline  in  regular-route  patronage.  This  was  the  combined  result 
of  increases  in  fares,  estimated  at  an  average  of  somewhat  more  than 
6  percent,  a  modest  rise  in  charter  and  special-service  revenues,  and 
a  further  substantial  increase  in  revenues  from  nonpassenger  services, 
especially  from  the  transportation  of  package  express.  The  rise  in 
charter  revenues  was  smaller  than  during  most  other  periods  since  the 
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close  of  World  War  II,  although  it  reversed  the  decreases  that  occurred 
during  parts  of  1958. 

Passenger  revenues  from  regular-route  operations  fell  short  of 
meeting  expenses  on  many  routes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  short- 
haul  operations.  Slightly  less  than  85  percent  of  the  operating  reve- 
nues of  class  I  intercity  carriers  was  derived  from  regular-route 
passenger  service,  local  and  intercity.  Roughly,  half  of  the  remainder- 
came  from  charter  and  special-bus  operations  and  the  other  half  from 
nonpassenger  services  of  which  the  transportation  of  package  express 
was  the  most  important. 

One  bus  system  began  hauling  1%  ton,  single-axle  trailers  behind 
some  of  its  regular  scheduled  intercity  buses  in  the  Middle  West. 
These  trailers  carry  containerized  express  shipments  under  contract 
with  Railway  Express  Agency.  More  routes  are  planned  for  this 
service.  This  trailer  operation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  package 
express  service  conducted  by  many  buslines  on  their  own  passenger 
buses.  Modern  buses  with  high-level  passenger  seating  have  con- 
tributed to  the  growth  of  package  express  traffic  by  providing  more 
below-deck  baggage  compartment  space.  The  frequency  and  flexi- 
bility of  bus  service  which  makes  it  popular  for  passenger  traffic  also 
makes  it  attractive  for  package  express  shippers.  One  bus  system 
reports  a  256  percent  increase  in  package  express  service  since  1954. 
The  growing  volume  of  this  traffic  has  required  the  provision  of  more 
adequate  express  space  in  new  and  modernized  bus  terminals  in 
large  cities. 

Interline  agreements  between  the  airlines  and  a  portion  of  the  bus 
industry  permit  through  parcel  express  service  to  destinations  beyond 
airport  cities. 

Many  smaller  communities  have  pouch  mail  service  on  intercity 
buses.  The  service  may  be  expanded  further  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Even  so,  such  mail  revenues  to  the  bus  industry 
probably  will  remain  comparatively  small  in  comparison  with  its 
passenger  and  package  express  revenues. 

Direct  labor  and  tax  costs  were  factors  in  the  declining  margin 
between  revenues  and  expenses.  Labor  costs,  accounting  for  about 
one-half  of  the  expense  total,  increased  from  7  cents  per  bus-mile  in 
1939  to  22.4  cents  in  1959,  or  more  than  300  percent.  Average  fares 
during  the  same  period  increased  by  less  than  60  percent.  Bus 
registration  fees  mounted  as  through-bus  service  over  routes  traversing 
many  Sbilcs  were  expanded.  Some  States,  however,  permitted 
interstate  carriers  to  pay  registration  fees  in  the  proportion  which  the 
mileage  operated  in  that  Stale  by  a  given  carrier  bears  to  the  total 
by  that  carrier  in  all  States.     Disturbed  by  bus  company  failures  and 
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the  loss  of  essential  transportation  service,  some  tax  relic!'  was  given 
by  a  number  of  States. 

Numerous  improvements  continue  to  be  made  in  intercity  bus 
service.  An  all-turnpike,  nonstop  bus  service  has  been  established 
for  the  first  time  between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  on  a  schedule  close 
to  the  railroad  running  time.  The  former  fourth  morning  arrival 
schedule  of  through  coast-to-coast  buses  has  been  reduced  6%  hours 
by  making  the  service  virtually  nonstop  between  major  operating 
centers. 

Extra-fare  luxury  service  by  a  large  passenger  carrier  has  been 
expanded.  Among  special  features  are  single  swivel  parlor-car-type 
seats  on  one  side  of  the  aisle;  also  some  of  the  double  seats  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  can  be  turned  to  face  one  another  and  a  table 
placed  between  them.  Another  passenger  carrier  has  equipped  some 
of  its  luxury  buses  with  electrical  outlets  for  dictating  machines  to 
make  its  service  more  attractive  to  businessmen.  By  the  completion 
of  a  transatlantic  telephone  call  to  London  from  a  bus  in  Washington, 
the  same  bus  system  inaugurated  radio  telephone  service  for  patrons 
from  its  luxury  buses  to  any  point  in  the  United  States  or  overseas 
that  can  be  reached  by  telephone. 

WATER  CARRIERS 

Tonnages  carried  by  water  carriers  during  the  calendar  year  1959 
increased  generally  over  1958  on  the  inland  waterways,  but  decreased 
somewhat  on  the  Great  Lakes  because  of  the  nationwide  steel  strike 
during  the  last  half  of  1959.  The  steel  strike  also  affected  the  barge 
lines  operating  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  and  the  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  by  reducing  the  amount  of  southbound  tonnage 
ordinarily  carried  by  them. 

In  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade,  service  was  suspended  early  in  1960 
by  the  last  water  common  carrier  wilich  had  provided  general  cargo 
service.  There  remain  a  number  of  lumber-hauling  carriers  along  the 
Pacific  coast  operating  barges  and  small  self-propelled  vessels. 

The  plan  of  one  company  to  operate  two  contain erships  for  general 
cargo  between  California  and  Pacific  Northwest  ports  apparently  was 
dropped.  Barge  service  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  increasing,  and  one 
company  began  operating  container-carrying  barges  from  Oakland  to 
Alaska  in  May  1960.  Another  company  was  reported  to  be  consider- 
ing extension  of  its  Puget  Sound-Alaska  service  to  California.  Special 
lumber  and  grain  barges  were  added  during  the  year.  One  of  them 
is  an  1,800-ton  barge  for  rice  with  a  self-unloader  capable  of  discharging 
480  tons  per  hour  directly  into  ships  or  elevator  storage. 

Western  waterway  and  harbor  facilities  were  being  improved.  The 
city  of  Anchorage  planned  to  spend  $8  million  on  a  new  single  berth 
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pier  despite  substantial  natural  impediments  such  as  30-  to  38-foot 
tides.  Construction  of  a  9.1  mile  deep-water  channel  was  under  way 
in  the  Sacramento  area.  In  Oregon,  an  operator  of  ocean  and  river 
barges  was  reactivating  a  shipyard  that  has  been  virtually  idle  for 
more  than  2  years. 

Containership  operations  became  increasingly  important  in  the 
Pacific  coast-Hawaii  trade;  the  first  all-containership  in  this  service 
made  its  initial  trip  in  May  1960.  Other  vessels  were  being  designed 
to  carry  bulk  sugar  in  the  holds  and  containers  on  deck. 

Labor-management  relations  were  generally  satisfactory  on  the 
Pacific  coast  during  the  year  with  only  relatively  minor  work  stop- 
pages. Probably  the  most  important  dispute  was  over  crew  require- 
ments for  containership  operations. 

Developments  in  service  and  facilities  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coast  trades  centered  almost  exclusively  on  the  increasing  number  of 
containership  or  trail ership  operations.  Several  ships  have  been  con- 
verted for  container  use.  Another  carrier,  now  engaging  in  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coastwise  service  but  holding  intercoastal  operating  author- 
ity, had  planned  to  enlarge  and  convert  six  tankers  into  container- 
ships,  equipped  with  cranes,  for  the  carrying  of  large  cargo  boxes,  by 
adding  foreign -fabricated  midsections.  These  rebuilt  vessels  were  to 
be  used  in  intercoastal  service.  In  view  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  86-583,  which  prohibits  operation  in  the  coastwise  and  inter- 
coastal trades  of  rebuilt  vessels  unless  the  entire  rebuilding  is  per- 
formed in  the  United  States,  it  appeared  these  plans  would  have  to  be 
modified. 

One  carrier  which  has  been  inactive  for  a  number  of  years  launched 
two  new  containerships,  the  first  coastal  ships  constructed  since  World 
War  II  and  the  first  containerships  designed  and  built  for  that  purpose 
from  the  keel  up.  They  were  scheduled  to  begin  operations  between 
Port  Newark  and  Jacksonville  in  August,  with  two  sailings  weekly  in 
each  direction.  The  vessels,  capable  of  carrying  about  2,100  tons, 
are  equipped  to  carry  nearly  200  containers,  about  20  percent  of  them 
designed  for  refrigerated  cargo,  and  can  carry  about  50  automobiles 
on  deck.  The  containers  are  handled  on  and  off  the  vessels  by  forklift 
i  rucks  operating  on  ramps.  The  vessels  can  be  loaded  or  unloaded  in 
about  4%  hours. 

Reduced  rail  rales  threatened  to  terminate  water  service  between 
Savannah  and  New  York  on  pulpboard  traffic,  and  an  investigation 
was  instituted.  We  found  the  lower  rail  rates  not  unreasonable,  but 
proscribed  rail  discrimination  in  the  rail  gathering-rates.  Water- 
carrier  service  was  continued.  One  of  the  two  common  carriers  offer- 
ing steamship  service  between  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  however, 
dropped  Tampa  and  New  Orleans  as  ports  of  call.     One  of  the  larger 
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common  carriers  of  general  cargo  in  the  intercoastal  trade  reduced  the 
size  of  its  fleet,  curtailed  service  from  weekly  to  biweekly  schedules, 
closed  about  40  percent  of  its  offices,  and  decreased  personnel  in  its 
other  offices. 

Inland  waterway  service  was  generally  satisfactory  during  the  year, 
although  labor-management  disputes  affected  some  areas  and  some 
carriers.  The  steel  industry  strike  seriously  affected  operations  on 
the  Ohio  River  and  reduced  the  amount  of  ore  carriage  on  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  first  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Reduced  steel  production 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  also  affected  barge  operations  and  lake 
carriers.  In  general,  traffic  was  at  a  relatively  high  level.  Freight 
carried  on  the  Tennessee  River,  for  example,  reached  a  record  tonnage 
in  May  due  primarily  to  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  grain  shipments. 

Carriers  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  and  the  Gulf  Intracoastal 
Waterway  experienced  a  tonnage  decline  during  the  last  half  of  1959 
partly  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  steel  offered  for 
transportation  and  also  because  of  a  diversion  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  traffic  to  newly  constructed  pipelines.  Another 
factor  was  a  work  stoppage  on  four  of  the  larger  carriers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  system  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  October  for  three  of 
the  carriers  and  to  the  end  of  November  for  the  other.  While  1960 
saw  a  continued  reduced  volume  of  steel  movements,  this  was  offset 
by  new  business  in  the  transportation  of  dry  bulk  commodities  origi- 
nating in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  in  the  transportation  of  bauxite, 
manganese  ore,  chrome  and  copper  which  were  being  mined  in  greater 
quantities  in  South  America  and  imported  to  supply  mills  in  Chicago 
and  the  midcontinent  area. 

During  the  1959  navigation  season  on  the  Missouri  River,  which 
closed  at  Omaha  early  in  November,  nearly  830,000  tons  of  commer- 
cial freight  were  carried,  for  an  increase  of  about  40  percent  over  1958 
and  an  alltime  high  for  the  waterway. 

Traffic  on  the  Willamette  River  continued  to  decline  primarily 
because  of  changed  traffic  patterns  in  the  transportation  of  logs. 
There  was,  however,  an  increased  movement  of  grain  on  the 
Willamette.  Also  continuing  the  trend  of  last  year,  tonnages  on  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  at  the  Bonneville  Locks  increased,  and  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  records  which  had  reached  an  alltime  high  level. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  oceangoing  vessels  in 
1959  substantially  increased  the  cargo  tonnage  carried  on  the  seaway, 
although  operations  by  deep-draft  ships  on  the  Great  Lakes  were  still 
hampered  by  shallow  harbors  and  a  lack  of  adequate  dock  facilities. 
Considerable  progress  was  being  made  by  lake  port  authorities,  how- 
ever, in  deepening  channels,  alleviating  shortages  of  dock  facilities, 
and  providing  more  efficient  cargo-handling  facilities.     Improvements 
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also  were  made  on  the  Welland  Canal  in  Canada  during  the  winter. 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  1960,  there  were  substantial  tonnage 
increases  over  the  like  period  in  1959,  but  they  were  accomplished 
with  larger  vessels  and  fewer  transits.  Grain  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Great  Lakes  was  at  a  high  level,  but  exports  from  Chicago  were  some- 
what lower  during  the  1960  season  than  in  1959.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  diverted  some  grain  traffic  from  North  Atlantic  Ports,  but 
grain  exports  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans  increased.  The  once 
flourishing  package-freight  service  on  the  Lakes  was  revived  on  a  small 
scale  after  abandonment  for  nearly  20  years.  An  operator  of  bulk 
cargo  ships  converted  two  vessels  to  carry  60  demountable  trailer 
boxes  on  deck,  and  began  operations  between  Duluth,  Detroit,  and 
Cleveland  late  in  the  1959  season.  The  boxes  are  lifted  on  and  off 
the  vessels  by  means  of  shore-based  cranes. 

Other  waterways  were  further  improved  and  extended.  The 
Arkansas-Verdigris  River  project,  when  completed,  will  extend  com- 
mercial navigation  into  Oklahoma  and  is  expected  to  boost  industrial 
and  agricultural  progress  there.  A  State  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  in  1959  authorized  transfer  of  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal  System  to  the  Federal  Government.  Modernization  and 
improvement  of  that  waterway  should  expand  industrial  activity  at 
communities  served  by  it.  This  was  the  experience  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley  where  there  has  been  substantial  industrial  growth  and 
construction  of  waterside  plants  and  barge  facilities. 

Construction  was  in  progress  at  New  Orleans  and  Houston  to  handle 
increasing  quantities  of  grain  and  ore  moving  through  those  ports. 
Reconstruction  of  the  Ohio  River  lock  and  dam  system,  mentioned 
in  previous  annual  reports,  progressed  with  completion  of  the  high- 
lift  Markland  locks  near  Warsaw,  Ky.  The  locks,  1,200  feet  by  110 
feet  with  a  35-foot  lift,  will  replace  five  small,  low-lift  locks,  and  will 
save  as  much  as  7  hours  locking  time  on  one  75-mile  stretch  of  the 
river. 

New  plant  construction  along  inland  waterways  was  at  a  pace 
somewhat  below  previous  years.  One  railroad  was  reported  to  be 
considering  construction  of  a  large  transfer  facility  in  Indiana  for 
moving  tonnage  to  and  from  the  Ohio  River. 

Water  carriers  on  the  inland  waterways  continued  to  upgrade  their 
fleets  by  adding  larger,  more  powerful,  and  better  equipped  towing 
vessels,  and  newer  and  larger  barges,  some  of  which  were  specially 
bnill  for  the  more  efficient  carrying  of  certain  commodities  such  as 
chemicals,  cement,  and  molasses. 

Improvements  included  new  developments  in  radar  and  other 
navigation  instruments,  and  the  use  of  integrated  tows  increased. 
A  specially  designed  barge  was  being  built  for  transporting  the  Saturn 
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booster  rocket  from  its  development  site  at  the  Redstone  Arsenal  to 
the  launching  site  at  Cape  Canaveral.  Additions  to  the  fleet  of 
barges  were  expected  to  be  substantial  during  1960,  with  the  number 
increasing  from  15,221  at  the  end  of  1959  to  16,405  by  the  end  of 
1960,  an  increase  of  nearly  8  percent,  with  tonnage  increasing  more 
than  15  percent. 

Coastwise  and  intercoastal  steamship  operators  continued  to  make 
progress  in  cargo-handling  methods  by  greater  utilization  of  large 
containers. 

While  carrier  enthusiasm  for  container  operations  was  high,  a  note 
of  caution  was  introduced  by  a  study  on  the  cost  of  such  operations 
to  the  carrier.  One  of  the  primary  advantages  in  containership 
operation  is  the  substantial  reduction  in  terminal  costs.  The  study 
indicated,  however,  that  due  to  the  relatively  great  weight  and  space 
requirements  of  the  containers  themselves,  there  is  a  limiting  distance 
beyond  which  the  costs  of  transporting  the  containers  themselves 
would  more  than  offset  the  savings  in  terminal  costs. 

FREIGHT  FORWARDERS 

For  freight  forwarders  an  important  development  was  the  approval 
of  volume  commodity  rates  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  as 
noted  in  the  chapter,  "Rate  Proceedings  and  Activities."  The 
forwarders  under  such  rates  use  plan  III  trailer-on-flatcar  service,  in 
which  shipper-provided  trailers  are  handled  on  railroad-owned  flatcars 
between  railroad  loading  terminals.  The  decision  stressed  the 
"assembly  and  consolidation"  of  shipments  later  delivered  to  the 
railroads,  and  permits  forwarders  to  exercise  their  role  of  assembly 
and  consolidation  in  connection  with  larger  quantities  offered  by 
shippers  than  had  been  customary.  The  decision  was  attacked  in 
the  courts.  There  were  further  increases  in  the  use  of  trailer-on- 
flatcar  service  which  led  to  increased  investments  by  forwarders  in 
trailers  and  acquisitions  of  flatcars  both  by  lease  and  purchase.  One 
result  has  been  the  problem  of  returning  equipment  because  of  the 
imbalance  of  eastbound  and  westbound  forwarder  traffic.  A  number 
of  affiliated  freight-forwarder  companies  expressed  interest  in  an 
expedited  coast-to-coast  railroad  service  and  indicated  a  willingness 
to  pay  "extra  fare"  if  present  traintime  of  about  100  hours  could  be 
cut  to  65  hours. 

Associations  or  groups  of  shippers  attempting  to  qualify  as  nonprofit 
organizations  exempt  from  regulation  as  forwarders  continued  to 
require  close  attention.  Some  of  these  groups  used  plan  III  piggyback, 
and  some  may  have  been  set  up  in  recent  years  to  take  advantage  of 
the  plan.    The  status  of  a  number  of  such  groups  is  under  investigation. 

Another  unregulated  activity  which  affected  the  regulated  forwarders 
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was  the  exempt  forwarding  of  used  household  goods.  The  increased 
utilization  of  containers,  or  van  packs,  by  exempt  household-goods 
forwarders  has  resulted  in  a  service  that  is  also  competitive  with 
regulated  motor  carriers. 

PIPELINES 

The  85  oil  pipeline  companies  reporting  to  the  Commission  operated 
149,159  miles  of  oil  pipelines  in  46  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
at  the  end  of  1959,  compared  with  144,354  miles  in  43  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  a  year  before,  an  increase  of  3.3  percent  in 
mileage.  The  three  additional  States  are  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island. 

Total  pipeline  mileage  for  1959  consisted  of  61,860  miles  of  trunk- 
lines  for  crude  oil  in  33  States,  37,732  miles  for  refined  oils  in  43 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  49,567  miles  of  crude-oil 
gathering  lines  in  22  States.  Trunklines  moving  crude  oil  and  refined 
oils  in  1959  showed  a  net  increase  of  158  miles  and  4,867  miles,  re- 
spectively. The  increase  in  refined-oils  trunklines  occurred  chiefly 
in  Pennsylvania  (898  miles),  Texas  (499  miles),  Illinois  (468  miles), 
Kansas  (436  miles),  and  Indiana  (396  miles).  Interstate  refined-oils 
trunklines  were  added  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  (134  miles  for  the  three  States)  and  in  Maine  (124  miles). 
The  large  increase  in  refined-oils  trunklines  was  due  not  only  to  the 
construction  of  new  interstate  pipelines  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of 
intrastate  pipelines  by  pipeline  companies  reporting  to  the  Commission. 

There  was  a  net  decrease  of  220  miles  in  crude-oil  gathering  lines. 
The  greatest  decrease  occurred  in  Ohio,  where  826  miles  of  pipelines 
were  sold  for  scrap  because  of  oil  depletion.  Intrastate  crude-oil  gath- 
ering lines  were  acquired  by  interstate  pipeline  companies  in  Kansas 
and  in  New  Mexico  to  the  extent  of  639  and  311  miles,  respectively. 

Information  Circular  No.  7942,  released  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Minos  in  January  1960,  showed  the  total  length  of  oil  pipelines  oper- 
ated  in  the  United  States  (including  mileage  of  pipelines  not  subject 
lo  LC.C.  regulation)  to  have  been  189,982  miles  as  of  January  1,  1959, 
consisting  of  the  following  classes:  Crude-oil  trunklines,  70,317  miles, 
refined  products  trunklines,  44,483  miles,  and  gathering  lines,  75,182 
miles.  Al  the  end  of  1958,  oil  pipeline  companies  reported  to  the 
Commission  (he  operation  of  0 1,702  miles  of  crude-oil  trunklines, 
32,865  miles  of  refined-oils  trunklines,  and  49,787  miles  of  crude-oil 
gathering  lines,  or  87.8  percent,,  73.9  percent,  66.2  percent,  respec- 
tively, of  I  he  mileage  shown  in  (he  Bureau  of  Mines  information 
circular. 

A  6-inch  pipeline  7  miles  long  for  transportation  of  molten  sulphur 
from  ;m  offshore  sulphur  dome  in  (he  Culf  of  Mexico  to  Grand  Isle, 
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La.,  was  completed,  and  on  June  6,  1960,  the  first  offshore  sulphur  mine 
was  put  into  commercial  production.  The  pipeline,  described  at  page 
102  of  last  year's  report,  is  designed  to  move  43500  tons  of  molten 
sulphur  a  day. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

In  1959  surface  carriers  lost  1,142,400  man-days  because  of  work 
stoppages,  an  increase  of  179,000  man-days,  or  18.6  percent,  over 
1958.5  The  greatest  loss  in  man-days  occurred  in  water  transporta- 
tion, where  there  were  40  stoppages  involving  76,800  workers,  with 
the  loss  of  877,000  man-days,  an  increase  of  798,200  man-da}^  in  com- 
parison with  1958.  Main  work  stoppages  took  place  in  East  and 
Gulf  ports,  in  10  States  along  the  Mississippi  River  (a  so-called  "barge 
tie  up"),  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  (as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  steel 
strike  in  the  second  half  of  1959). 

There  were  82  work  stoppages  in  motor  freight  and  warehousing 
in  1959  involving  15,500  workers  but  they  resulted  in  the  loss  of  only 
196,000  man-days,  compared  with  881,000  the  year  before.  Two 
motor-freight  work  stoppages,  one  in  California  and  one  in  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area,  accounted  for  about  60  percent 
of  the  total  man-days  lost  in  motor  freight  and  warehousing  in  1959. 
Ten  work  stoppages  in  railroad  operations,  involving  7,780  workers, 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  69,400  man-days  in  1959,  compared  with  3,600 
the  year  before.  The  chief  cause  of  the  increase  in  railroad  work 
stoppages  was  attributed  to  the  impact  of  the  steel  strike. 

The  relatively  small  number  of  man-days  lost  involving  railroad 
employees,  as  compared  with  water  carrier,  trucking,  and  warehousing, 
reflected  provisions  of  the  long-term  wage  agreements  of  1956  and 
1957  forbidding  changes  in  wages  or  in  rules  affecting  compensation  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  agreements.  Those  agreements  expired  on  November 
1,  1959.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  above  agreements,  operating 
employees  demanded  wage  increases  of  12  to  14  percent  and  the  non- 
operating  employees  called  for  a  25-cent-an-hour  wage  increase.  The 
carriers  countered  with  a  demand  that  employees  accept  a  15-cent- 
an-hour  pay  cut.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  to  accept  as 
binding  the  report  of  a  special  arbitration  board  on  the  matter  of 
wages,  the  railroads  and  the  union  representing  locomotive  engineers 
in  June  1960  entered  into  a  new  agreement  to  be  in  force  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1961.  The  board's  report  called  for  wage  increases  totaling  4 
percent.  The  new  wage  contract  provided  for  a  2-percent  wage  in- 
crease effective  July  1,  1960,  and  an  additional  2-percent  increase  on 
March  1,  1961.     The  contract  also  stipulated  that  17  cents  an  hour 

8  According  to  data  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Wages  and  Industrial  Relations,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
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in  cost-of-living  wage  increases  accumulated  since  May  1957  were  to  be 
added  to  the  previous  basic  pay  rates  in  computing  the  wage  increases. 
A  cost-of-living  escalator  clause  was  not  included  in  the  contract. 
Subsequently  in  the  same  month,  new  contracts  were  entered  into  by 
the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  representing  conductors  and  brake- 
men,  locomotive  firemen  and  enginemen,  and  trainmen.  They  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  the  contract  between  the  railroads  and  the  loco- 
motive engineers.  A  Presidential  Emergency  Board  recommended  a 
5-cent-an-hour  wage  increase,  effective  July  1,  1960,  for  nonoperating 
railroad  employees.  The  recommendation  specified  that  the  increase 
be  added  to  current  wage  rates  which  include  17-cents-an-hour  accumu- 
lated cost-of-living  wage  increases.  In  addition,  the  Board  recom- 
mended that  the  nonoperating  employees  be  given  more  liberal 
health  and  welfare  benefits.  The  Board's  recommendations,  however, 
were  not  binding  on  either  side. 

Representatives  of  railway  operating  workers  and  carriers  were  en- 
gaged in  preliminary  work-rule  negotiations.  The  subjects  to  be  cov- 
ered included  a  revision  of  pay  standards  to  reflect  greater  train  speeds, 
the  elimination  of  firemen  on  certain  diesel  locomotives,  and  pay  for 
expenses  incurred  when  employees  are  required  to  be  away  from  home 
overnight. 

On  September  1,  1959,  the  railroad  industry  adopted  a  plan  of 
" service-interruption"  insurance,  which  provides  for  indemnity  pa}- 
ments  to  cover  the  "fixed  expenses"  of  roads  whose  operations  have 
been  halted  by  a  strike.  Benefits  are  available  to  railroads  involved 
in  a  strike  which  either  is  in  violation  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  or 
which  is  initiated  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  union  demands  that 
are  contrary  to  the  recommendations  of  an  Emergency  Board,  or 
which  is  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  applications  by  the  roads  of 
Emergency  Board  recommendations.  The  insurance  company  under- 
writing the  plan  is  to  indemnify  the  road  or  roads  to  the  extent  of 
average  daily  "fixed  expenses"  during  a  suspension  of  operations 
caused  by  a  single  work  stoppage,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  365  days. 
The  insurer  is  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay  when  total  payments 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  daily  indemnities  of  all  insured  roads 
involved  in  a  single  strike.  This  50-percent  limitation  does  not  apply 
if  an  Emergency  Board  has  not  been  appointed  or  if  an  existing 
board  lias  failed  to  make  definite  findings  or  recommendations.  On 
February  IS,  I960,  the  first  claim  for  benefits  under  the  plan  was 
approved  by  the  insurance  company. 


PROMOTION  OF  SAFETY 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  continuing  program  to  promote 
greater  safety  in  railroad  and  motor  carrier  operations. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  investigations  and  safety  inspections 
of  rail  equipment  again  was  achieved  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and 
Service  field  force.  There  was  further  progress  in  the  integration  of 
the  work  of  its  Safety  and  Service  agents,  and  changes  also  were  made 
in  the  work  districts  to  provide  better  coverage  of  the  inspection 
points.  The  number  of  complaints  processed  by  the  Bureau  continued 
at  a  high  level.  Many  of  them  involved  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mission's rules  under  the  Power  or  Train  Brakes  Safety  Appliance 
Act  of  1958,  and  others  were  concerned  with  reduced  maintenance 
by  some  railroads  following  reductions  in  force  and  a  marked  trend 
toward  consolidation  of  repair  facilities.  Many  unsafe  and  improper 
practices  were  corrected  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  these 
complaints. 

The  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers'  intensive  program  of  vehicle  in- 
spections resulted  in  an  appreciable  decrease  in  the  number  of  vehicles 
ordered  "out  of  service"  because  of  mechanical  defects.  Although 
the  motor  vehicle  fatality  rate  in  1959  was  at  an  all  time  low  of  5.4 
deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles,  the  year  was  characterized  by 
several  motor-carrier  accidents  of  unusual  severity. 

Separate  discussions  of  safety  work  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
roads and  motor  carriers  follow: 

RAILROAD  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

The  Sections  of  Railroad  Safety  and  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service  administer  the  railroad  safety  program, 
which  includes  development  of  regulations,  administration,  inspec- 
tions to  determine  effectiveness  of  regulations  and  degree  of  compliance 
therewith,  enforcement,  and  investigation  of  complaints  and  railroad 
accidents.  The  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  ad- 
ministers railroad  accident  reporting  and  provided  most  of  the  acci- 
dent statistics  shown  herein.  More  detailed  reports  on  railroad 
safety  and  locomotive  inspection  are  published  as  separate  documents 
by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service. 
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Number  of  Persons  Killed  and  Injured 

Accidents  involving  train  operation  (train  and  train-service  acci- 
dents) resulted  in  2,041  persons  killed  and  14,001  injured  during  1959, 
as  compared  with  2,277  killed  and  13,860  injured  in  1958. 

Casualties  from  train  and  train-service  accidents  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1960,  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in  1959, 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Classification  of  persons 

Number  of  persons  killed 
January  to  June— 

1959 

1960 

Trespassers _________ 

289 

61 

7 

655 

268 

Employees  on  duty __ 

78 

Passengers  on  trains.                  _                         _  . 

24 

Others  (chiefly  highway-rail  crossing  accidents)  __ 

699 

Total 

1,012 

1,069 

During  the  first  half  of  1960,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1959,  there  was  a  5.63  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  killed 
in  train  and  train-service  accidents,  while  the  volume  of  rail  traffic  as 
measured  in  revenue  ton-miles  percent  and  passenger  miles  decreased 
0.61  percent. 

Investigation  of  Accidents 

The  following  table  shows  data  for  the  more  serious  train  accidents 
investigated  during  the  last  5  years  under  the  Accident  Reports  Act, 
approved  May  6,  1910: 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Number  of  accidents  investigated 

Persons 

Collisions 

Derailments 

Total 

Killed 

Injured 

1956 

48 
47 
37 
35 
29 

11 
19 
19 
14 
14 

59 
66 
56 
49 
43 

134 
100 

50 
100 

68 

1,612 
772 

1957 

1958 

1959 

945 

726 

L960-.     

In  each  case  a  report  was  published,  setting  forth  the  facts  and  our 
conclusions  and  recommendations. 

Accident  Reports 

ks  requited  by  the  Accident  Reports  Act  and  related  Commission 
rules,  certain  accidents  arising  from  the  operation  of  a  railroad  and 
which  result  in  injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property  are  reported. 
Accident  records  of  railroads  were  examined  to  determine  the  degree 
of  compliance  with  flic  reporting  rides,  as  follows: 
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Year  ended  June  30 — 

1959 

1960 

Recular  inspections  of  accident  records.. 

364 

357 

7 

43 

21,  378 

411 

Number  of  railroads  examined...     

391 

Investigation  of  complaints __    ...1 

g 

Xumber  of  infractions  disclosed ._     . 

82 

Number  of  accident  and  casualty  files  examined 

29,  544 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  6  cases  comprising  125  counts  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Accident  Reports  Act  were  pending  in  the  Municipal 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Nineteen  cases  comprising  28 
counts  were  transmitted  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  prosecution  during  the  year,  compared  to  11  cases 
comprising  100  counts  in  the  previous  year.  Thirteen  cases  comprising 
127  counts  were  disposed  of  by  confession  of  77  counts  and  dismissal 
of  50  counts.  Penalties  of  $12,150  were  assessed.  On  June  30,  1960, 
12  cases  comprising  26  counts  were  pending. 

Accidents  at  Rail-Highway  Grade  Crossings 

There  were  3,075  accidents  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  in  1959, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  1,203  persons  and  the  injury  of  3,247.  Auto- 
mobiles, buses,  and  trucks  were  involved  in  2,815  of  these  accidents, 
in  which  1,055  persons  were  killed  and  3,123  were  injured.  There 
were  61  derailments  of  trains  in  rail-highway  grade  crossing  accidents 
which  involved  motor  vehicles  resulting  in  30  fatalities  and  108  in- 
juries. Casualties  to  persons  on  trains  in  derailments  and  other 
train  accidents  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  totaled  12  killed  and 
129  injured.  A  table  showing  information  concerning  crossing  acci- 
dents in  1957,  1958,  and  1959  follows: 


Accidents  at  high 

way  gr 

ide  crossings,  year 

ended  Dec. 

31— 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Accidents  and  casualties 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons 

Num- 
ber 

Number  of 
persons 

Killed 

In- 
jured 

Killed 

In- 
jured 

Killed 

In- 
jured 

A  ccidents  at  highway  grade  crossings- 
Accidents  at  highway  grade  crossings 
involving  motor  vehicles  !.    ___ 

3,569 
3,283 

58 

183 

1,371 
1,217 

32 

126 

3,767 
3,613 

58 

184 

51 
95 
146 

3,099 
2,  831 

48 

84 

1,271 
1,129 

20 

66 

3,161 
3,026 

77 

50 

36 
63 
99 

3,075 
2,815 

61 

94 

1,203 

1,055 

30 

68 

3,247 
3  123 

Derailments  of  trains   at   highway 
grade   crossings   involving   motor 
vehicles 

108 

Miscellaneous  train  accidents  as  a 
result  of  collisions  between  trains 
and  motor  vehicles. . 

71 

Railroad  casualties: 

Passengers..             .. 

46 

Employees  on  duty.     

11 
11 

4 
4 

2 
2 

83 

Total 

129 

Passenger  automobiles,  buses,  and  trucks. 
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Safety  Appliances 
The  following  table  shows  results  of  safety  appliance  inspections, 
with  corresponding  data  for  the  preceding  year : 


Item 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1959 

1960 

Freight  cars  inspected                   _        _  . 

1,180,219 

4.75 

21,066 

5.33 

83,  558 

1.20 

52.  53 

1,  579,  463 
5  40 

Percent  defective -           _  __ 

Passenger-train  cars  inspected  _______                                 __  _ 

34,  669 
5  35 

Percent  defective __              _    _ 

Locomotive  units  inspected _        _  -  _ 

122,151 
1  04 

Percent  defective __  

Number  of  defects  per  1,000  cars  and  locomotives  inspected,     _  _ 

58  00 

The  number  of  units  inspected  was  1,736,283,  or  35.14  percent  more 
than  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

During  the  year,  326  cases  of  violation  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts, 
comprising  1,252  counts,  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  pros- 
ecution, compared  with  147  cases  comprising  533  counts  transmitted 
during  the  previous  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  59  cases 
comprising  342  counts  were  pending  in  the  district  courts.  During 
the  year,  238  cases  were  disposed  of  by  the  district  courts  by  confession 
of  810  counts,  dismissal  of  6  counts,  and  trial  of  65  counts.  Of  the 
latter  65  counts,  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  Government  on  38 
and  for  the  defendant  on  26.  One  count  awaits  decision.  Of  the  39 
counts  reported  last  year  as  awaiting  decision,  35  were  decided  in  favor 
of  the  Government  and  4  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  During  this 
same  period  6  cases  on  appeal,  consisting  of  26  counts,  were  disposed 
of  by  decisions  in  favor  of  the  Government  in  5  cases  comprising  14 
counts  and  in  favor  of  the  defendant  in  1  case  comprising  12  counts. 
Penalties  of  $213,000  were  assessed.  On  June  30,  1960,  147  cases 
comprising  713  counts  were  pending  in  the  district  courts. 

In  addition,  plans  and  specifications  of  four  privately  developed 
devices  designed  to  increase  safety  in  railroad  operations  were  exam- 
ined, and  informal  staff  opinions  were  transmitted  to  the  proprietors 
or  their  agents  as  to  their  practicability. 

Hours  of  Service 

The  following  table  shows  statistics  related  to  hours  of  service  of 
mil  road  operating  employees: 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1959 

1960 

Railroad*  filing  monthly  hours  of  service  reports... 

591 
116 
3,015 
1,353 
752 
05 
28 
155 

576 

Railroads  reporting  instances  of  excess  service.  __ 

135 

In  tances  of  excess  service  reported.  _ 

3,251 

in  ttano    ol  excess  service  Investigated  .. 

2,320 

821 

56 

[nation  of  hours  of  service  records 
ted  Investigations  of  complaints 

on  Involved  in  regular  inspections 

44 

Violations  involved  in  special  Investigations 
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During  the  year,  39  cases  comprising  177  counts  of  violation  of  the 
railroad  hours  of  service  law  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for 
prosecution.  In  the  same  period  100  counts  were  confessed  resulting  in 
$22,100  in  penalties  assessed.  A  more  detailed  statement  concerning 
hours-of-service  cases  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  follows: 


Year  ended  June  30 


Cases  pending  at  beginning  of  year 

Cases  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys 

Cases  disposed  of  during  year 

Cases  pending  at  end  of  year 

Counts  pending  at  beginning  of  year 

Counts  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys 

Counts  confessed 

Counts  dismissed  or  judgment  for  defendant 

Counts  pending  at  end  of  year 

Penalties  imposed . 


Signal  Devices  and  Communication  Systems 

According  to  reports  submitted  by  the  carriers,  block-signal  systems, 
interlocking,  and  automatic  train-stop,  train  control,  and  cab-signal 
devices  were  in  use  on  January  1,  1960,  as  follows: 


Type  of  signal  protection 

Plants 

Miles  of— 

Locomo- 

Road 

Track 

tives 

Block-signal  systems: 

81, 229. 0 
25, 491. 0 

109, 132.  6 
26, 109.  9 

Total 

106,  720.  0 
107, 693.  6 

135, 242.  5 
136,  982.  3 

4,089 

Automatic   train-stop,    train-control,    and    cab-signal 
devices: 

9, 305.  2 
1,015.1 
3,  785.  0 

14,  712.  2 
1,  932.  9 
8,  353.  0 

5,007 

859 

3,413 

Total.   

4,089 
4,160 

14, 105.  3 
14, 198. 1 

24,  998. 1 
25, 285.  0 

9,279 

Corresponding  totals,  Jan.  1,  1959          _. 

9,344 

As  of  January  1,  1960,  train  communication  systems  were  in  use  on 
198  railroads,  of  which  66  had  both  line-of-road  and  yard  and  terminal 
installations  in  service,  64  line-of-road  installations  only,  and  68  yard 
and  terminal  installations  only.  Line-of-road  installations  were  in 
service  for  operation  over  a  total  of  118,120  miles  of  road,  and  there 
were  920  yard  and  terminal  installations.  There  were  20,979  wayside 
stations  and  mobile  units,  such  as  locomotives,  cabooses,  passenger 
and  other  cars,  provided  with  train  communication  equipment,  and 
6,274  portable  two-way  radio  sets  in  service. 

The  line-of-road  installations  comprised  radio  systems  on  108,217 
miles  of  road,  inductive  systems  on  7,802  miles  of  road,  end-to-end 
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installations  employing  wire  connections  through  the  train  on  1,784 
miles  of  road,  and  a  combined  inductive  and  wire  intercommunication 
system  operating  over  87  miles  of  road.  Radio-telephone  systems 
provided  by  communication  common  carrier  were  in  service  on  230 
miles  of  road. 

The  920  yard  and  terminal  installations  consisted  of  915  radio 
systems  and  5  inductive  systems. 

There  was  an  increase  of  12  in  the  number  of  railroads  using  train 
communication  systems  in  line-of-road  service  in  1959,  and  of  5,447 
in  the  miles  of  road  over  which  such  systems  were  operated.  There 
was  a  decrease  of  1  in  the  number  of  railroads  using  yard  and  terminal 
installations,  but  an  increase  of  104  installations.  There  was  an 
increase  of  2,031  in  the  number  of  wayside  stations  and  mobile  units 
equipped,  and  of  1,186  in  the  number  of  portable  radio  sets  in  service. 

Detailed  information  concerning  these  installations  is  contained  in 
the  annual  statistics  bulletin,  published  separately. 

In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  244  applications  were  filed  for 
modifications  of  block-signal  systems  and  interlockings.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  action  was  pending  on  70  applications  previously 
filed.  During  the  year,  251  applications  were  acted  upon,  3  were 
withdrawn,  and  action  was  pending  on  60  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Public  hearings  were  held  on  19  of  the  applications. 

Eighty-two  applications  were  filed  in  the  year  for  modifications  of 
or  for  relief  from  certain  requirements  of  the  rules,  standards,  and 
instructions  prescribed  by  order  of  June  29,  1950,  under  the  signal 
inspection  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  action  was  pending  on 
19  such  applications.  Of  this  total,  77  applications  were  acted  upon, 
one  was  withdrawn  and  action  was  pending  on  23  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Public  hearings  were  held  on  8  applications  for  relief  from  the 
requirements  of  the  rules. 

Monthly  signal  failure  reports  filed  by  the  carriers  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1960,  are  summarized  below. 

False  restrictive  failures 25,  625 

False  proceed  failures 73 

Potential  false  proceed  conditions 11 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1960,  inspections  were  made  as 
follows : 
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Number  of 
systems 
inspected 

Including  inspection  of— 

System 

Signals 

Switches 

Other 
appliances 

Devices  on 
locomo- 
tives 

Records  of 

tests 

Automatic  block-signal 

860 
2,079 
779 
40 
494 
243 

8,213 
15,  360 

7,845 

7,787 
10,  976 
4,665 

1,629 
10, 847 
3,227 
149 
3,239 
582 

43, 392 

33, 182 

19, 150 

111 

1,286 

764 

490 

7,417 

Automatic  cab-signal 

2,229 

Total  

4,  495 

31,418 

23,  428 

19,  673 

2,161 

105,  860 

These  inspections  served  to  call  railroad  management's  attention 
to  a  large  number  of  unsatisfactory  maintenance  conditions  for 
corrective  action.  The  4,495  systems  inspected  during  the  year 
represented  an  increase  of  329  systems  inspected  over  the  previous 
year. 

During  the  year,  5  cases  comprising  22  counts  of  violation  of  the 
signal  inspection  law  were  transmitted  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  prosecu- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  two  cases  comprising  three 
counts  were  pending.  Five  cases  comprising  12  counts  were  confessed 
during  the  year  resulting  in  $1,200  in  penalties  assessed.  On  June  30, 
1960,  2  cases  comprising  13  counts  were  pending  in  the  district  courts. 

Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles 

Development  of  new  fuels  for  rockets  and  missiles  continued  to 
offer  problems  respecting  their  transportation  that  require  special 
consideration  on  an  individual  basis,  although  reasonably  permanent 
or  flexible  arrangements  for  shipping  have  been  worked  out  for 
several  items.  A  standard  method  for  testing  these  fuels  or  trans- 
porting them  to  test  sites  was  being  devised  so  as  to  minimize  delays 
or  risks  incident  to  their  classification  and  approval  for  transport. 

The  movement  of  cryogenic  materials  in  bulk  containers,  such  as 
tank  trucks  and  tank  cars,  continued  to  grow  and  will  multiply  in 
succeeding  months.  Thus  far  the  demands  for  such  transport  have 
been  met  on  a  permit  basis  for  highway  transport  and  by  the  use  of 
tank  cars  for  which  specifications  have  been  developed.  Another 
tank  car  specification  was  under  consideration  and  steps  were  taken 
toward  development  of  specifications  for  tank  motor  vehicles.      Four 
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tank  trucks  were  engaged  in  transporting  liquid  ethylene  under  special 
arrangements  between  Canadian  points  and  New  Jersey.  Their 
operation  seemed  to  warrant  continuance  of  this  form  of  transport  in 
which  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  being  developed.  Experimental 
shipments  of  rocket  motors  utilizing  pneumatic  dunnage  to  reduce 
transportation  shocks  were  not  sufficiently  convincing  that  these  large, 
inflated,  pillow-type  devices  can  be  substituted  for  rigid  dunnage.' 
Further  tests  are  considered  essential. 

A  trend  toward  the  use  of  large  containers  to  reduce  packaging  and 
handling  costs  also  presented  special  problems.  Specifications  for 
one  such  container  for  liquids  were  being  considered.  Use  of  other 
large  containers,  such  as  portable  tanks  and  truck  bodies,  and  trailer- 
on-flatcar  operations,  continued  to  expand. 

There  was  continued  interest,  by  international  agencies  and  foreign 
producers  of  goods  classed  as  dangerous,  in  the  formulation  of  inter- 
national regulations  for  the  packaging  and  transport  of  such  com- 
modities by  all  means  of  carriage.  Requests  have  been  made  that  our 
specification  requirements  be  amended  to  allow  cylinders  and  portable 
tanks  to  be  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  for  service  in  the 
United  States.  The  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  plans  to 
establish  a  group  to  participate  in  drafting  suitable  regulations  dealing 
with  carriage,  packaging,  and  marking  of  dangerous  goods.  The 
United  Nations  Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Transport  of  Dangerous 
Goods  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  packing  used  in  major  sys- 
tems and  probably  will  discuss  the  problem  at  its  meetings  this  Fall. 
The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  employed  two  panels  which 
discussed  the  transportation  of  radioactive  materials  and  succeeded 
in  drafting  a  set  of  regulations.  These  may  soon  be  circulated  to 
member  States  for  adoption  or  comment,  and  probably  will  prove 
acceptable.  A  representative  of  the  Commission  assisted  in  these 
matters,  as  they  will  have  considerable  bearing  upon  methods  now 
employed  in  this  country. 

Shipments  of  radioactive  materials,  including  waste  products,  were 
increasing  to  a  point  where  some  additional  shipping  procedures  for 
general  usage  should  be  provided  in  the  regulations,  although  much 
of  the  transport  or  containment  of  such  materials  must  be  approved 
on  an  individual  basis.  The  development  of  draft  regulations  for 
international  shipments  provided  many  ideas  which  were  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  an  interagency  committee  to  determine  if  some  of  the  pro- 
posals can  be  incorporated  for  domestic  regulations. 

Proposals  to  amend  the  regulations  for  the  transport  of  explosives 
and  other  dangerous  articles  totaled  499.  Each  of  them  was  studied 
and  the  following  action  resulted: 
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Proposed 

Adopted 

336 

149 

5 

9 

331 

Additions  to  regulations  -  - 

143 

5 

New  container  specifications 

8 

Total ._..____.._ 

499 

487 

New  products,  new  containers,  or  unusual  situations  which  required 
special  consideration  pending  development  of  appropriate  regulations 
or  specifications  were  taken  care  of  on  a  permit  basis.  There  were  787 
permits  issued  or  extended  during  the  period. 

Specifications  for  tank  trucks  were  reviewed  and  rearranged  on  a 
uniform  basis. 

To  determine  the  degree  of  compliance  with  regulations  by  shippers 
and  carriers,  the  field  staff  made  observations  which  led  to  the 
following: 

Number  of  field  reports  made 2,  695 

Number  of  locations  inspected 2,  681 

Violations  noted 6,  618 

Violations  recommended  for  prosecution 15 

Cases  pending  in  court — -beginning  of  period 9 

Cases  pending  in  court — end  of  period 8 

Cases  disposed  of 16 

Fines  assessed  (13  cases) $7,  410 

Cases  rejected  for  prosecution  or  rejected  by  court 3 

ACTIVITIES  RELATING  TO  CONDITION  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  6 


Inspection  of  Locomotives 

The  following  table  shows  the  scope  of  inspection  activities  for  a 
period  of  6  years: 

Reports  and  inspections — Steam  locomotives,  locomotive  units  other  than  steam,  and 
multiple  operated  electric  locomotive  units 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 

Number  of  locomotives  for  which  reports 

36,  992 

98,  025 

9,913 

10.1 

223 

29,  968 

38, 062 
97,  348 
11, 107 
11.4 
644 
35,  560 

37, 353 

100,  607 

9,887 

9.8 

518 

26,  385 

36,  905 

95,  593 

8,394 

8.8 

395 

21,  532 

36,  069 

105, 347 

10,  912 

10.4 

648 

32,  330 

35, 645 

108,  629 

11, 126 

Percentage  of  inspected  found  defective. .. 

10.2 
531 

32,  830 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  and  Instructions  for  Inspection  and 
Testing  of  Locomotives,  76  alteration  reports  were  submitted  by  car- 


e  Locomotive  inspection  activities  are  shown  in  detail  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion, published  separately. 
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riers  for  steam  locomotives;  917  specifications  and  1,650  alteration 
reports  were  received  for  locomotives  other  than  steam;  and  84  speci- 
fications and  439  alteration  reports  for  heating  boilers  mounted  in 
locomotive  units  were  submitted  by  carriers.  No  specifications  or 
alteration  reports  were  received  for  multiple  operated  electric  loco- 
motive units.  The  information  contained  in  these  specification  cards 
and  alteration  reports  was  analyzed,  and  corrective  measures  were 
taken  when  improper  design  or  other  discrepancies  were  found. 

Inspection  and  repair  reports  for  steam  locomotives  filed  with 
district  inspectors  during  the  year  totaled  14,932;  for  locomotives 
other  than  steam  408,366;  and  for  multiple  operated  electric  loco- 
motive units  32,486. 

On  June  30,  1960,  there  were  702  fewer  steam  locomotives  for  which 
carriers  filed  reports  than  there  were  on  June  30,  1959,  while  the  num- 
ber of  locomotive  units  other  than  steam  and  multiple  operated 
electric  locomotive  units  for  which  reports  were  filed  during  this  period 
increased  by  278. 

Thirty-eight  applications  for  extension  of  time  for  removal  of  flues 
from  the  boilers  of  steam  locomotives  were  submitted.  After  in 
vestigation,  extensions  were  granted  for  the  full  period  requested  in 
31  applications.  Investigation  disclosed  that  in  one  case  the  condition 
of  the  locomotive  was  such  that  an  extension  could  not  be  granted. 
Two  applications  were  canceled  and  four  were  pending. 

Three  cases  involving  4  counts  of  violation  of  the  Locomotive 
Inspection  Act  and  rules  thereunder  were  transmitted  during  the 
year  to  U.S.  attorneys  for  prosecution.  Judgment  was  confessed  on 
all  counts  and  $1,000  in  penalties  was  assessed. 

The  5  cases,  comprising  116  counts,  involving  failure  to  file  required 
inspection  reports  on  locomotives  which  were  reported  as  pending 
last  year  were  dismissed.  These  cases  were  brought  upon  the  basis 
of  violation  of  the  daily  or  trip  inspection  requirement  of  the  Rules  and 
Instructions  for  the  Inspection  and  Testing  of  Locomotives  Other 
Than  Steam,  but  on  June  2,  1959,  the  rules  were  amended  and  no 
longer  require  inspection  of  locomotives  at  crew-change  points. 

No  formal  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  inspectors  were  filed  by 
the  carriers. 

Accidents  and  Their  Investigation 

The  following  table  shows  accidents  and  casualties  reported  under 
the  requirements  of  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act  for  a  period  of  6 

years: 
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Accidents  and  casualties  caused  by  failure  of  some  part  or  appurtenance  of  steam 
locomotives,  locomotive  units  other  than  steam,  and  multiple  operated  electric  loco- 
motive  units 


Year  ended  June  30— 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

83 

21.0 
3 

0 
142 

53.0 

73 

12.0 
4 

•33.3 

79 

44.4 

75 

12.7 
0 

100 
90 

113.9 

72 

4.0 
0 

0 

86 

4.4 

66 

8.3 
0 

0 
90 

14.7 

50 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

24.2 

0 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

0 

Number  of  persons  injured 

81 

Percent  increase  or  decrease  from  previous 

10.0 

1  Increase. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  9  in  the  number  of  persons  injured  and  a 
decrease  of  16  in  the  number  of  accidents  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1960,  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  No  fatalities 
resulted  from  failure  of  parts  or  appurtenances  of  locomotives  during 
the  year. 

Of  the  50  accidents,  10  were  caused  by  the  defective  condition  of 
floors,  steps,  and  passageways  of  diesel-electric  locomotives.  Seven 
of  the  10  resulted  from  accumulation  of  oil  on  walking  surfaces  of  the 
locomotives,  a  reduction  of  5  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

Eight  accidents  were  caused  by  defective  condition  of  cab  seats, 
compared  with  12  in  the  previous  year. 

Accidents  reported  under  requirements  of  the  law  and  Commission 
rules  were  investigated.  Reports  on  accidents  of  major  importance 
or  of  particular  interest  are  published  and  copies  thereof  distributed 
to  interested  parties  in  order  that  action  can  be  taken  to  avoid  similar 
accidents  in  the  future. 

The  chart  on  page  132  shows  the  percentage  of  locomotives  found 
defective,  the  number  of  accidents  and  of  casualties. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY  PROGRAM 

In  1959,  the  motor  vehicle  fatality  rate  was  at  an  all  time  low  of 
5.4  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles,  notwithstanding  a  great  up- 
ward surge  in  vehicle-miles  operated  by  an  increased  number  of  regis- 
tered vehicles.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  increased  from  68.3  mil- 
lion vehicles  in  1958  to  70.4  million  vehicles  in  1959.  This  greatly 
increased  exposure  to  accident  situations  emphasized  the  urgency  of 
more  intensive  activity  to  deal  with  the  national  safety  problem. 
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Almost  1.75  million  of  this  vast  fleet  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds  were 
passenger  buses  and  cargo  vehicles  transporting  an  important  portion 
of  the  Nation's  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  The  Commission 
is  charged  with  regulating  the  safety  of  operation  of  these  motor- 
carrier  vehicles. 

To  meet  this  responsibility,  a  vigorous  program  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  education  and  enforcement  was  continued  through  last  year. 
Major  segments  of  this  program  were: 

1.  Road  checks  at  frequent  intervals  on  major  highways  throughout 
the  country  to  keep  our  staff  informed  of  the  mechanical  condition  of 
vehicles  operated  subject  to  our  regulation,  to  determine  the  extent  of 
compliance  with  driver  qualifications  and  hours  of  service  regulations, 
and  to  impress  upon  motor  carriers  the  necessity  for  more  effective 
inspection  and  maintenance  practices. 

2.  Revision  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regulations  to  keep  these 
basic  rules  in  harmony  with  changing  needs  of  the  highway  transport 
industry. 

3.  Institution  of  a  special  examination  of  the  safety  compliance 
record  of  motor  carriers  applying  for  extensions  of  permanent  operating 
authority,  with  consequent  reopening  of  a  number  of  application  pro- 
ceedings on  the  issue  of  fitness. 

4.  Investigation  of  the  safety  practices  of  individual  motor  carriers, 
to  identify  those  operations  which  were  not  in  compliance  with  the 
safety  regulations  and  with  commonly  accepted  safe  practices.  Ef- 
forts then  were  made  to  obtain  compliance  by  means  of  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  motor  carrier,  by  requiring  evidence  of  compliance 
as  a  condition  for  granting  of  additional  operating  rights,  or  by  prose- 
cution in  the  courts  for  failure  to  comply. 

5.  Development  of  accident  information  through  intensive  investi- 
gation of  serious  accidents,  and  the  dissemination  of  such  information 
by  the  publication  of  detailed  accident  investigation  reports. 

6.  Development  and  publication  of  accident  statistics  and  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  the  findings  of  road  checks  and  to  defects  necessitating 
the  removal  of  vehicles  from  service. 

7.  Increased  attention  to  the  identification  of  motor  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  safety  provisions  of  the  act,  though  not  to  the  Commission's 
general  regulatory  authority,  to  the  serving  of  the  safety  regulations 
upon  them,  to  checking  on  their  compliance  with  the  regulations,  and 
to  enforcement  actions  in  the  courts  as  to  such  carriers. 

The  continuing  road  check  program  of  recent  years  was  carried  on 
with  increased  emphasis  on  detailed  and  thorough  inspection.  The 
number  of  vehicles  inspected  decreased  slightly  from  61,545  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959  to  61,255  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  but  the  number  found 
to  be  unserviceable  in  1960  due  to  serious  defect  on  any  unit  of  the 
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vehicle  was  but  8,684  or  14.2  percent,  an  appreciable  decrease  from 
the  16.4  percent,  with  one  or  more  units  unserviceable,  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

A  special  program  of  bus  inspections  was  conducted  in  April  1960, 
the  third  such  check  made  in  successive  years.  Of  4,548  vehicles  in- 
spected, 107  or  2.35  percent  were  found  to  require  repairs  before  they 
could  safely  be  continued  in  service.  This  reflected  an  improvement 
over  1958  and  1959  when  3.1  and  3.2  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
buses  inspected  were  ordered  out  of  service. 

The  increased  emphasis  placed  on  safety  compliance  of  motor  car- 
riers subject  only  to  our  safety  regulations  continued  in  1959  and  was 
accelerated  in  1960.  These  are  the  private  carriers  of  property, 
carriers  conducting  so-called  exempt  operations,  carriers  operating 
between  points  in  a  foreign  country  but  through  the  United  States, 
and  carriers  of  migrant  agricultural  workers.  The  Commission  is 
charged  with  regulation  of  these  carriers  in  safety  matters,  although 
they  are  not  subject  to  our  general  regulatory  authority.  Informa- 
tion relative  to  the  safety  compliance  of  such  carriers,  resulting  from 
the  active  road  check  program  of  recent  years,  has  made  clear  the 
pressing  need  for  greater  attention  to  carriers  of  these  types. 
The  percentage  of  vehicle  units  of  nonauthorized  carriers  removed 
from  service  in  road  checks  in  1960  was  10.7,  compared  with  8.1  for 
authorized  carriers. 

The  estimated  number  of  motor  carriers  of  various  categories  sub- 
ject to  our  jurisdiction,  and  the  estimated  number  of  vehicles  operated 
by  carriers  in  the  three  main  groups  were  as  follows: 


Type  of  carrier 

Number  of 
interstate 
carriers 
(approxi- 
mate) 

Number  of 
vehicles 
(approxi- 
mate) 

For-hire.  .  . 

18,  788 
76,  548 
37, 515 

837, 462 
678, 091 
199, 003 

Private..  .  ... 

Exempt.  ... 

Totals 

132, 851 

1,  714, 556 

On  June  30,  1960,  the  number  of  private  carriers  served  with  our 
regulations,  after  adjustment  for  carriers  determined  no  longer  to  be 
in  business,  was  49,889.  The  regulations  also  were  served  on  19,680 
for-hire  carriers  conducting  so-called  exempt  operations  and  141 
carriers  operating  between  points  in  foreign  countries  through  the 
United  States.  A  pamphlet  containing  a  brief  resume  of  applicable 
regulations,  printed  in  English  and  Spanish,  was  furnished  by  us  to 
5,000  carriers  of  migrant  workers  by  motor  vehicle. 
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Last  year,  we  reported  that  in  July  1959  we  strengthened  our  regula- 
tions, first  adopted  in  1957,  concerning  the  comfort  of  passengers, 
qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  drivers,  and  safety  of 
operation  and  equipment,  in  the  transportation  of  migrant  farm 
workers.  No  accident  of  major  consequence  has  been  reported  to  us 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1960. 

We  continued  our  research  activity  in  the  field  of  improved  brake 
devices  through  a  program  initiated  in  1957  and  carried  on  for  us  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Industry 
Advisory  Committee.  Field  test  work  conducted  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  with  vehicles  provided  by  the  manufacturers, 
was  concluded  late  in  1959.  Further  laboratory  work  has  been  carried 
on,  but  analysis  of  the  test  results  has  not  been  completed. 

In  August  1959,  we  invited  the  attention  of  motor  carriers  of  pas- 
sengers to  the  number  and  frequency  of  accidents  in  which  buses 
skidded  and  left  the  highway  or  overturned.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  use  of  tires  with  inadequate  tread  configurations  was  a 
contributing  cause  factor  in  these  accidents.  The  National  Association 
of  Motor  Bus  Owners  made  preliminary  tests  late  in  1959  on  a  wet 
asphalt  road  to  determine  the  effect  of  different  degrees  of  tread 
configuration  on  bus-stopping  accidents.  These  tests  were  repeated 
in  January  and  June  1960  on  a  road  permitting  higher  speeds.  Test 
data  tend  to  support  the  position  that  tread  configurations  and  tire 
regrooving  conditions  have  some  effect,  but  are  not  entirely  controlling, 
with  respect  to  stopping  distance. 

Public  hearings  began  in  May  1960  in  the  matter  of  major  revisions 
of  our  hours  of  service  regulations,  proposed  in  1959.  The  hearings 
had  not  been  completed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

By  order  of  January  25,  1960,  we  made  major  revisions  in  our  regula- 
tions relating  to  lamps,  reflectors,  and  electrical  equipment  on  com- 
mercial motor  vehicles.  A  number  of  petitions  were  filed  requesting 
reconsideration  of  certain  parts  of  this  order. 

On  November  24,  1959,  we  amended  our  safety  regulations  to 
prescribe  maximum  permissible  defects  in  windshields  of  motor 
vehicles.  In  this  order,  we  prohibited,  on  and  after  July  1,  1961,  the 
use  of  stickers  or  other  vision-reducing  material  on  any  windshield 
or  window  at  either  side  of  the  driver's  compartment  except  one  which 
may  be  displayed  to  evidence  compliance  with  inspection  requirements. 

Accident  Record 

Increased  use  of  the  Nation's  highways,  as  reflected  in  the  growing 
number  of  motor  vehicles  registered,   and  in   a  larger  number  of 
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vehicle-miles  operated  each  year  since  1946,  continued  to  expose  com- 
mercial operations  to  an  even  greater  accident  hazard. 

Through  a  change  in  the  regulations,  motor  carriers  have  now  been 
relieved  of  reporting  accidents  involving  only  property  damage  unless 
such  damage  amounts  to  $250  or  more.  The  old  criterion  was  $100, 
but  as  this  change  became  effective  on  January  1,  1960,  it  did  not  affect 
the  accident  figures  used  in  this  report,  which  have  necessarily  been 
developed  on  a  calendar-year  basis,  ending  with  1959. 

A  valid  comparison  may  be  made  between  data  for  1958  and  1959, 
for  in  both  of  these  years  carriers  were  required  to  report  accidents 
occurring  in  their  intrastate  as  well  as  in  their  interstate  operations. 

The  41,516  accidents  reported  for  the  calendar  year  1959  was  11 
percent  above  1958  in  which  there  were  37,268  reported  accidents. 

Reported  fatalities  increased  16  percent  to  1,830  in  1959  from  1,571 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  fatalities  in  1959,  1,686  resulted  from 
accidents  involving  property-carrying  vehicles,  an  increase  of  19.7 
percent  from  1,408  in  1958.  Carriers  of  passengers  reported  150 
fatalities  in  1959,  a  reduction  of  15.3  percent  from  177  the  preceding 
year.  A  number  of  deaths  stemmed  from  accidents  in  which  both  a 
property-carrying  vehicle  and  a  passenger-carrying  vehicle  were 
involved,  and  these  fatalities  have  been  included  in  each  of  the  counts 
presented  above. 

The  number  of  persons  injured  and  the  amount  of  property  damage 
reported  for  1959  by  property  carriers,  and  by  passenger  carriers 
alike,  were  substantially  above  those  for  1958. 

In  evaluating  the  greater  number  of  accidents,  of  deaths,  of  in- 
juries, and  of  dollars  worth  of  property  damage  reported  in  1959  than 
in  previous  years,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  the  number  of  vehicle- 
miles  operated  by  reporting  carriers  also  has  increased  sharply.  It 
also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  beginning  with  1958,  accidents 
and  accident  casualties  resulting  from  intrastate  operations  (in  addi- 
tion to  those  from  interstate  operations)  have  been  required  to  be 
reported,  while  reporting  of  vehicle-miles,  already  embracing  both 
interstate  and  intrastate  movements,  underwent  no  such  change  at 
this  time.  Motor-carrier  operations  have  been  conducted  through 
traffic  of  increasing  density.  More  vehicles  have  been  registered — 
and  have  operated  more  miles  over  the  highways — each  year. 

The  accompanying  charts  depict:  (1)  The  trends  in  fatalities  re- 
ported by  motor  carriers,  and  in  intercity  vehicle-miles  since  1946; 
and  (2)  the  total  fatalities  in  the  5-year  period  1955-59,  compared 
with  total  fatalities  in  the  5-year  period  1950-54,  together  with 
comparisons  of  the  vehicle-miles  operated  in  those  same  periods: 
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INDEXES  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  TRAFFIC  FATALITIES 
AND  VEHICLE- MILES 

1946  =  100 


400 


350 


300 


250 


200 


CLASS  I 

PROPERTY  CARRIER 

INTERCITY  VEHICLE-MILES 


CLASS  I- IH  </ 
PASSEN6ER  CARRIER 
FATALITIES 


1946  '47    '48    '49    '50     '51    '52    '53    '54    '55    '56    '57    '58    '59    I960 


*  Based  on  a  provisional  estimate 

Source:  I.C.C.,  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics,  Statistics  of 

Class  I  Motor  Carriers  and   Statements  Q-750   and   Q-800,  accident 
reports   of  motor   carriers,   and  U.S.  Bureau  of   Public  Roads,  Table  VM-I 
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FATALITIES -MILEAGE  COMPARISONS - 

CARRIERS    OF  PROPERTY 

1950-1959 

38,526  MIL.  VEHICLE-MILES 
30,778  MIL.  VEHICLE-MILES 

7,490  FATALITIES 
7,651  FATALITIES 

CARR 

3,842  MIL.  VEHICLE-MILES 
4,519  MIL  VEHICLE-MILES 

803  FATALITIES 
1,148  FATALITIES 

y////////////^^ 
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1 
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-15.0% 

-30.1% 
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% 

FIVE  YEAR  PERIODS 
1955  -  1959      //^/ 
1950-1954     :::|:j:i 

^ 

The  following  table  gives  pertinent  data  as  to  total  vehicle  regis- 
trations, vehicle-miles,  accidents  reported,  and  the  consequent  fatali- 
ties, nonfatal  injuries,  and  property  damage  for  1957-59: 


Item 

Calendar  year 

1959 

1958 

1957 

Vehicle  registrations: 

All  motor  vehicles  L      ..  . 

71,  502,  394 

11,  670,  559 

265, 114 

68,  299,  408 

11,158,561 

270, 163 

+2.1 

-3.0 
-5.1 

37, 268 

32,  782 

4,518 

1,571 

1,408 

177 

20,  614 
15, 198 
5,645 

$42,  626, 030 
$40,  365, 150 
$2,  454,  970 

67, 135,  546 

10,  960,  814 

268,  537 

+2.3 

Trucks 

Buses 

Vehicle-miles  compared  with  preceding  year: 

All  motor  vehicles-rural  roads ___     _               ..  ..percent 

Trucks— intercity  miles— class  I  and  class  II  carriers  2 

percent.  . 

Buses— intercity  miles-class  I  carriers percent.. 

Accidents  reported: 3 

Total* 

+14.0 
-1.4 

41,  516 
36,  967 
4,  592 

1,830 

1,686 

150 

22, 147 

16,  479 
5,848 

$50,991,940 
$48,  510,  950 
$2,711,940 

+2.8 
-0.6 

Property-carrying  vehicle  6 . 

30,  280 
3,  855 

1  573 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles.-.    ... 

Fatalities:3 

Total* 

Property-carrying  vehicles  s...    

1,419 
165 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles...  ... 

Xonfatal  injuries:3 

Total* 

18,  765 
14,  440 
4,477 

$39,  591,  517 
$37,  502,  467 
$2, 253,  970 

Property-carrying  vehicles  ' .    _. 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

Propertj  dam 

Total* 

Property-carrying  vehicles  5_... 

Passenger-carrying  vehicles 

1  Totals  Include  all  publicly  owned  motor  vehicles. 

1  ,,,"»  to  Jan.  i,  L957,  property  carriers  with  annual  revenues  of  more  than  $200,000  were  classed  as  class 
I.     Since  that  date  carriers  with  revenues  froin  $200,0()0  to  $1,000,000  are  classed  as  class  II. 

1 'nor  to  1968  carriers  did  not  report  accidents  in  intrastate  operations,  although  they  reported  total  miles. 
Beginning  with  1968 such  accidents  were,  required  to  be  reported. 

4  Each  year  a  numbei  oi  accidents  involve  both  a  truck  and  a  bus.    Such  accidents  are  included  under 
1-olh  the  property-carrying  and  the  passenger-carrying  categories.     Hence  a  sum  of  the  figures  under  these 
toi  any  Item  will  exceed  the  "total"  figure  given. 
true*  accidents  shown   herein  were  reported  only   hy  common  and  contract  earners,  or  less  than 
26  percent  Oi  the  Carriers  under  our  jurisdiction  as  to  safety. 
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The  following  table  shows  changes  in  deaths  and  injuries  in  motor 
carrier  accidents  reported  by  all  motor  carriers  from  1944-59.  The 
increased  vehicle  mileage  data  in  the  chart  preceding  should  be  con- 
sidered when  comparing  these  figures: 


Fatalities 

Injuries 

Calendar  year 

Number 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Xumber 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1959 

1,830 
1,571 
1,573 
1,498 
1,774 
1,394 
1,685 
1,877 
1,986 
1,735 
1,471 
1,501 
1,382 
1,338 
1,150 
1.133 

Percent 

+16 

22, 147 
20,  614 
18,  765 

18,  518 

19,  415 

16,  622 
19,  388 
19,  797 
22,  070 
18,906 

17,  787 

18,  677 
17,  367 
16,  565 
14,  346 
12,  921 

Percent 

+7 

1958  >  2 

+10 

1957  • 

+5 

-16 

+27 

-17 

-10 

-5 

+14 

+18 

-2 

+9 

+3 

+16 

+2 

+7 

+1 

1956  i 

-5 

1955  >                                     

+17 

1954  1 

-14 

1953  1 

-2 

19521 

-10 

1951                                      

+17 

1950 

+6 

1949                                                               - 

-5 

1948                                                             

+8 

1947                                         

+5 

1946                                                                 

+15 

1945                                                                     -     

+11 

1944                                                                 .  .     __ 

+24 

i  Data  for  1952-59  relate  to  accidents  which  occurred  in  those  years.  For  previous  years,  data  are  for 
accidents  reported  during  the  year  indicated. 

2  Prior  to  1958,  carriers  did  not  report  accidents  in  intrastate  operations,  although  they  reported  total 
miles.    Beginning  with  1958  such  accidents  were  required  to  be  reported. 

Coverage  and  Handling  of  Accident  Reports 

Accident  reports  are  required  by  our  safety  regulations  from  com- 
mon and  contract  motor  carriers.  Although  private  carriers  operating 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  are  subject  to  the  safety  regulations, 
they  have  not  been  made  subject  to  the  accident  reporting  require- 
ments. Carriers  conducting  "exempt"  operations  are  not  subject  to 
economic  regulation,  and  are  not  required  to  have  authority  from  the 
Commission  to  operate  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  but  they 
are  required  to  comply  with  the  safety  regulations,  including  the 
reporting  of  accidents.  Although  there  were  an  estimated  37,515 
such  carriers  operating  some  199,000  vehicles,  we  received  reports  of 
only  884  accidents  from  them  for  1959,  a  gain  of  no  significance  from 
the  873  reported  for  the  preceding  year.  We  began  a  program  of 
placing  greater  emphasis  on  supervision  and  enforcement  as  to  these 
carriers,  and  expect  to  increase  compliance  in  this  respect. 

Over  400  serious  accidents  involving  motor-carrier  vehicles  were 
accorded  intensive  investigation  in  the  fiscal  year  1960.  A  number 
of  factors,  shown  by  such  investigations  to  be  accident  causes,  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  industry  and  of  the  general  public 
by  publication  of  investigation  reports  presenting  pertinent  detailed 
facts. 

Carriers,  insurance  companies,  regulatory  agencies,  and  others  active 
in  the  promotion  of  highway  safety  requested  copies  of  these  reports 
in  increasing  numbers.     They  have  been  used  in  safety  meetings  of 
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driver  groups,  in  trade  publications,  and  in  training  men  in  accident 
investigation.  The  accident  investigation  reports  issued  during  the 
year  were  based  on  six  serious  accidents,  described  in  the  following 
summary: 

State 

Indiana Common  carrier.     Tractor  semitrailer  collided  with  rear 

of  another  tractor  semitrailer  operated  by  same  car- 
rier, as  first  vehicle  was  slowing  for  traffic  and  because 
of  tire  failure.  Accident  in  daylight  and  favorable 
weather,  was  due  to  inattentiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  driver  of  the  following  vehicle  due  to  fatigue,  after 
long  hours  on  duty.  One  fatality  and  $8,000  property 
damage . 

Ohio Common  carrier.     Tractor  semitrailer  collided  with  rear 

of  station  wagon.  Station  wagon  left  highway,  ran 
down  embankment  and  struck  tree.  Accident,  in  day- 
light, was  due  to  reckless  driving,  inexperience,  and 
fatigue  of  the  carrier's  driver.  One  fatality,  one 
injury,  and  $300  property  damage. 

Oregon Private  carrier.     Truck   loaded  with  4,000  pounds  of 

dynamite  and  9,000  pounds  of  nitro  carbo  nitrate  was 
parked  adjacent  to  warehouse  in  business  district  of 
city.  During  night,  while  driver  was  in  hotel,  fire 
started  in  warehouse,  flames  spread  rapidly  to  unat- 
tended vehicle  which  exploded.  Thirteen  fatalities, 
125  injuries,  and  10  to  12  million  dollars  property 
damage. 

Ohio Contract  carrier  and  common  carrier.  Tractor  semi- 
trailer operated  by  contract  carrier  crossed  into  oppos- 
ing traffic  lane  where  it  collided  with  oncoming  tractor 
semitrailer  operated  by  common  carrier.  Accident, 
which  occurred  during  darkness,  in  clear  weather,  was 
the  result  of  inattentiveness  due  to  fatigue  of  the  con- 
tract carrier's  driver,  who  had  been  on  duty  exces- 
sively long  hours.  Both  vehicles  burned.  Two  fatali- 
ties and  $46,000  property  damage. 

New  Jersey Tractor  semitrailer  of  a  private  carrier  of  property  struck 

the  rear  of  a  chartered  bus  as  it  stopped  at  traffic  light. 
Gasoline  tank  of  bus  was  ruptured  and  fuel  caught  fire. 
Accident  during  darkness  and  light  rain.  Private  car- 
rier driver  not  alert,  apparently  fatigued.  His  record 
included  numerous  traffic  violations.  He  had  not  been 
subjected  to  our  required  physical  examination. 
Twelve  fatalities,  30  injuries  and  $10,000  property 
damage. 

Arizona Tractor  semitrailer  of  carrier  of  ''exempt"  commodities 

crossed  centerline  striking  bus  head-on  during  dark- 
ness. "Exempt"  vehicle  carried  two  drivers  but  no 
sleeper  berth.  Drivers  had  gone  32  or  more  hours 
without  slef'p,  using  amphetamine  drugs  (bennies)  to 
combat  sleep.  Nine  fatalities,  31  injuries,  and  $75,000 
property  damage. 
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Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles — Motor 

On  August  7,  1959,  the  blasting  materials  on  a  truck  of  a  private 
motor  carrier  exploded  in  the  town  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.  This  was,  by 
far,  the  most  serious  accident  to  occur  in  the  transportation  of  explo- 
sives by  motor  vehicle  known  to  us.  Thirteen  persons  were  killed, 
125  were  injured,  and  property  damage  was  estimated  at  10  to  12 
million  dollars. 

This  serious  accident  occurred  after  a  number  of  years  of  success- 
ful transportation  of  explosives  and  other  blasting  agents  by  highway 
carriers.  We  instituted  a  formal  investigation,  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-57, 
and  conducted  a  hearing  in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  Public 
Utility  Commissioner.  Our  published  report  states  that  the  accident 
was  due  to  violation  of  long  established  regulations  which  had  been 
explained  to  carrier  management  representatives.  Proposed  revi- 
sions of  regulations  relating  to  the  transportation  of  explosives  have 
been  formulated  and  are  under  consideration. 

The  last  previous  instance  known  to  us  in  which  a  fatality  resulted 
from  explosion  of  the  cargo  of  a  highway  vehicle  occurred  June  30, 
1958.  That  case  involved  explosion  of  special  fireworks.  The  last 
accident  previous  to  that  in  which  a  fatality  resulted  from  explosion 
of  dynamite   (or  other  blasting  agent)   occurred  February  1,   1951. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that,  in  1959,  1,039,435,999 
pounds  of  industrial  explosives  were  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
This  figure  includes  ammonium  nitrate  blasting  agents  which  are 
classified  as  oxidizing  materials  and  not  as  explosives  under  our  regu- 
lations. The  Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives  estimates  that  582  mil- 
lion pounds  of  explosives  (including  ammonium  nitrate)  were  moved 
from  manufacturers'  plants  by  motor  vehicle,  compared  with  an 
estimated  586  million  pounds  in  1958  and  612  million  pounds  in  1957. 
Information  as  to  the  volume  of  explosives  transported  locally  from 
magazines  to  consumers  is  not  available. 

Some  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  transportation  by  motor  vehicle 
of  other  dangerous  commodities,  including  anhydrous  ammonia,  gaso- 
line, acids,  and  radioactive  materials.  Some  of  these  occurred  as  a 
result  of  failure  of  hoses  which  burst  during  the  unloading  process. 

Several  accidents  have  resulted  in  unusually  high  property  damage 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  have  resulted  in  fatalities  because  of  explo- 
sions and  fires  in  the  course  of  unloading  gasoline  or  resins,  due  to 
unsafe  practices  on  the  part  of  drivers,  other  employees  of  carriers, 
and  employees  of  shippers  or  consignees,  or  combinations  of  such 
employees. 

Insurance 

The  financial  stability  of  the  insurance  and  surety  companies  having 
or  requesting  authority  to  file  insurance  or  other  security  with  the 
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Commission  for  the  protection  of  the  public  was  the  subject  of  a 
continuing  review  to  assure  that  they  met  our  requirements.  Many 
of  the  small  specialty  writing  insurance  companies  continued  to  incur 
underwriting  losses,  which  in  some  cases  were  so  severe  that  we 
requested  several  companies  to  discontinue  filing  security  on  behalf 
of  motor  carriers,  transportation  brokers,  and  freight  forwarders. 
Closer  reviews  were  made  of  those  insurance  companies  which  have 
been  weakened  materially  by  the  past  several  years'  adverse  under- 
writing experience.  Such  reviews  were  augmented  by  an  increased 
number  of  conferences  and  examinations  at  the  home  office  of  the 
insurance  companies. 

Although  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  from 
motor  carriers  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  for  authority 
to  self-insure,  only  two  formal  applications  therefor  were  received. 
They  are  pending.  The  financial  stability  of  the  69  motor  carriers 
previously  authorized  to  self-insure  was  found,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, to  be  such  as  to  warrant  their  being  allowed  to  continue  as  self- 
insurers. 

The  number  of  filings  of  new  and  corrected  designations  of  agents 
continued  to  increase.  During  the  year,  approximately  7,600  forms 
were  received.  This  principally  was  the  result  of  a  program  requiring 
compliance  prior  to  the  granting  of  new  or  additional  operating 
authority,  and  of  a  progressively  more  intensive  program  of  obtaining 
and  maintaining  compliance  by  motor  carriers  with  previously 
granted  authority. 

Approximately  175  effective  embargoes  against  acceptance  of  ship- 
ments of  radioactive  materials  were  filed  by  motor  carriers.  The 
basic  reason  for  the  embargoes  was  that  such  commodities  were 
excluded  from  motor  carrier  insurance  policies.  It  was  determined, 
however,  that  under  specified  conditions  the  motor-carrier  liability 
was  covered  by  Government  indemnity  or  insurance  carried  by 
shippers,  and  that  insurance  coverage  to  protect  motor  carriers  was 
available  through  insurance  company  pools.  The  carriers  were 
requested  to  cancel  the  embargoes.  As  of  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
were  no  effective  embargoes  against  the  transportation  of  radioactive 
materials. 

During  the  year,  there  were  received,  examined,  and  filed  18,581 
certificates  of  insurance  and  surety  bonds,  12,618  notices  of  cancella- 
tions, arid  722  reinstatement  notices.  Effective  January  1,  1960,  the 
reinstatement  procedure  was  eliminated  to  require  in  lieu  thereof  a 
new  certificate  of  insurance  or-  surety  bond.  Request  was  made  for 
;i  field  investigation  of  ^,758  instances  of  potential  noncompliance 
with  the  insurance  requirements.  As  of  June  30,  1960,  approximately 
18,896  motor  carriers  and  83  freight  forwarders  had  security  on  file 
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covering  bodily  injury  and  property  damage  liability  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public.  In  addition,  14,984  motor  common  carriers  of 
property  and  88  freight  forwarders  furnished  cargo  insurance  covering 
their  legal  liability  to  compensate  shippers  and  consignees  for  loss  of 
or  damage  to  shipments.  There  are  on  file  225  surety  bonds  executed 
by  and  on  behalf  of  brokers  to  insure  their  financial  responsibility  in 
the  arranging  for  transportation  by  authorized  motor  carriers. 

MEDALS  OF  HONOR 

The  Medals  of  Honor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  44-46)  authorizes  the  President 
to  bestow  bronze  medals  of  honor  upon  persons  who  by  extreme 
daring  endangered  their  own  lives  in  saving  or  attempting  to  save 
lives  from  any  wreck,  disaster,  or  grave  accident  upon  any  railroad 
within  the  United  States  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  involving 
any  motor  vehicle  on  a  public  highway,  road,  or  street  of  the  United 
States.  The  applications  for  medals  in  the  three  instances  under  in- 
vestigation last  year  were  denied.  In  each  instance  it  was  found 
that  the  high  standards  required  by  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  and 
Executive  Order  10765,  which  prescribes  regulations  governing  the 
award  of  life  saving  medals  under  said  act,  had  not  been  met. 

Two  applications  for  medals  were  filed  during  the  year  based  on 
reported  incidents  on  public  streets  or  highways.  After  investiga- 
tion, one  was  denied  because  the  standards  mentioned  above  were 
not  met.  The  other  was  pending.  One  application  during  the  year 
involving  an  incident  upon  a  railroad  was  under  investigation. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  on  February  23,  1905, 
there  have  been  118  applications  for  medals  involving  railroad  inci- 
dents.    Of  these,  72  were  granted  and  45  denied.     One  was  pending. 

Since  the  act  was  amended  in  1957,  six  applications  have  been 
received  based  on  street  or  highway  actions.  Five  were  denied,  and 
one  was  pending. 


STANDARD  TIME  ZONES 

In  our  last  annual  report  we  mentioned  that  petitions  from  various 
cities,  towns,  and  organizations  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana, 
seeking  modification  of  our  previous  orders  in  docket  No.  10122, 
Standard  Time  Zone  Investigation,  so  as  to  extend  the  eastern  zone  to 
embrace  eastern  and  central  Kentucky,  Tennessee  east  of  the  Tennes- 
see River,  and  a  large  part  of  Indiana,  were  pending.  The  hearings 
in  all  of  these  proposals  were  concluded.  Effective  April  3,  1960,  the 
definition  of  the  limits  of  the  eastern  and  central  zones  was  modified 
so  as  to  extend  the  eastern  zone  to  embrace  a  large  portion  of  eastern 
Kentucky  and  a  small  portion  of  northern  Tennessee,  by  our  order 
entered  with  our  thirty-fourth  supplemental  report  in  this  proceeding, 
309  I.C.C.  780.  The  proposals  to  extend  the  eastern  zone  still  far- 
ther west  in  Kentucky  and  to  include  a  large  part  of  middle  and 
western  Tennessee  and  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Indiana  were  still 
pending. 

In  the  above  supplemental  report,  we  again  referred  to  our  narrow 
authority  in  this  field  due  to  the  limited  scope  of  the  Standard  Time 
Act  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Massachusetts  State 
Grange  v.  Benton,  272  U.S.  525,  that  the  provisions  of  that  act  govern 
only  the  Federal  purposes  specified  and  no  inconsistency  was  found 
between  those  provisions  and  the  provisions  of  State  statutes  or  local 
ordinances  providing  a  different  standard  of  time  for  other  purposes. 
We  again  noted,  also,  the  general  difficulty  and  confusion  which 
occurs  when,  for  local  purposes,  the  State  or  locality  requires,  either 
for  a  seasonal  period  or  for  the  entire  year,  the  observance  of  a  stand- 
ard of  time  differing  from  that  provided  under  authority  of  the 
Standard  Time  Act.  With  regard  to  the  substantial  divergence  from 
sun  time,  the  supplemental  report  included  the  following  at  page  796: 

Our  original  policy  of  fixing  the  boundary  line  as  close  as  practicable  to  the 
median  line  (midway  between  the  time  meridians)  was  adopted  at  a  time  when 
i  he  law  contemplated  the  national  observance  of  daylight-saving  time,  which  for 
a  point  no  farther  west  than  the  median  line  would  provide  during  the  summer 
months  a  lime  an  hour  and  a  half  faster  than  mean  sun  time.  Since  the  repeal 
of  national  daylight-saving  time,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  local 
lire  to  place  Hi'-  zone  boundaries  somewhat  farther  west.  With  the  excep- 
tor, of  Kentucky  and  tin;  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  the  boundary  between 
the  eastern  and  central  zones  has  gradually  been  moved  westward  so  as  to  provide 
;i  standard  of  time  for  points  in  the  western  pari,  of  the  eastern  zone  generally  40 
bo  \r,  minutes  faster  than  mean  sun  time,  rather  than  the  difference  of  30  minutes 
I  11 
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as  a  maximum  which  was  at  least  the  ideal  toward  which  the  Commission's 
original  endeavors  in  this  proceeding  were  directed. 

Provisions  of  the  Standard  Time  Act  frequently  overlooked  are 
those  relating  to  the  time  of  performance  of  any  act  by  officers  and 
departments  of  the  United  States,  or  by  persons  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  or  the  time  within  which  rights  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  accrue  or  determine.  The  act 
definitely  provides  that  in  all  such  statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations "it  shall  be  understood  and  intended  that  the  time  shall  be 
the  United  States  standard  time  of  the  zone  within  which  the  act  is 
to  be  performed."  In  view  of  the  widespread  observance  of  a  time 
differing  from  the  Federal  standard  by  the  officers  and  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  some  instances  even  where  it 
is  sanctioned  neither  by  local  nor  Federal  laws,  we  question  the  de- 
sirability of  continuing  this  1918  provision. 

There  is  no  more  important  standard  of  measurement  in  this  age 
than  that  of  time.  The  precise  content  of  the  second,  the  minute, 
the  hour,  et  cetera,  are  matters  on  which,  fortunately,  there  appears  to 
be  universal  agreement;  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty,  at  least  in 
this  country,  concerning  the  identity  of  minutes.  Thus  when  it  is 
20  minutes  after  the  hour  in  one  part  of  the  country  it  is  20  minutes 
after  the  hour  in  every  other  part  of  the  country,  and  in  most  foreign 
countries.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  precise  identification  of  the 
hour  and  day  applying  in  terms  of  local  time  at  many  points  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  confidence. 
For  example,  when  it  is  1:20  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
prevailing  time  at  points  in  Indiana,  western  Kentucky,  or  western 
Tennessee,  all  in  the  central  time  zone,  where  a  1-hour  difference 
would  be  expected,  might  be  1:20  or  12:20  a.m.  Tuesday,  or  as  early 
as  11:20  p.m.  Monday,  depending  on  the  season  and  the  provisions  of 
the  State  statutes  and  local  ordinances  as  interpreted  by  the  Courts. 
It  is  paradoxical  that,  during  the  horse-and-buggy  days,  when  sun 
time  was  in  vogue,  the  confusion  caused  by  errors  of  a  few  minutes 
was  found  intolerable;  but  during  this  jet  age  we  must  learn  to  tolerate 
a  "system"  of  time  under  which  mistakes  of  1  or  2  hours  by  intelligent 
and  well-informed  persons  are  frequent,  The  mounting  incon- 
venience, confusion,  and  sometimes  even  danger  brought  about  by  this 
situation  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  merely  to  preserve  the  right  ot 
local  option  in  matters  of  standard  time. 

We  renew  our  recommendation  that  there  be  a  thorough  survey 
of  the  entire  field  of  standard  time  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
(1)  whether  there  is  any  need  for  a  Federal  law  fixing  the  standards 
of  time;  (2)  whether  the  Standard  Time  Act  should  be  repealed  or 
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broadened  in  scope  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  more  definite 
standards  to  be  followed  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  zones  and 
by  provisions  for  administration  and  enforcement;  and  (3)  whether 
this  Commission  is  the  most  appropriate  agency  to  administer  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law  or  any  future  law  relating  to  standard 
time. 


ACCOUNTING,  COST  FINDING  AND  VALUATION 

These  functions,  which  are  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Accounts, 
embrace  the  promulgation  of  uniform  accounting  systems  and  rules 
for  carriers  subject  to  our  jurisdiction;  the  periodic  examination  of 
their  records,  reports,  and  practices  to  assure  compliance  with  these 
rules  and  to  determine  the  reliability  and  integrity  of  data  reported; 
the  analysis  and  preparation  of  cost  data  for  use  in  Commission  rate 
proceedings;  and  the  maintenance  of  inventories  and  development  of 
valuation  data  pertaining  to  railroad  and  pipeline  properties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  and  classes  of  carriers 
subject  to  accounting  regulations  prescribed  by  Commission: 

Railroads,  class  I 110 

Railroads,  class  II 309 

Railroad  switching  and  terminal  companies 191 

Railroad  lessor  companies 168 

Motor  carriers  (passenger) 222 

Motor  carriers  (property):    Class  1—1,065;  Class  11—2,380 3,  445 

Oil  pipelines 86 

Water  lines 136 

Electric  lines 32 

Freight  forwarders 61 

Refrigerator  car  lines 7 

Express  companies 2 

Sleeping  car  company 1 

Stockyard  companies 42 

Holding  companies 4 

Total 4,  816 

In  addition,  periodic  reports  are  received  from  the  following  types 
of  carriers  for  which  accounting  regulations  have  not  been  prescribed; 

Car  lines  (companies  which  furnish  cars  for  use  on  lines  of  railroads) 105 

Class  II  and  Class  III  motor  carriers  of  passengers 1,  000 

Class  III  motor  carriers  of  property 13,  450 

Water  carriers  (less  than  $100,000  gross  revenue) 112 

Freight  forwarders  (less  than  8100,000  gross  revenue) 27 

Holding  companies  (motor) 28 

Street  electric  lines 7 

Rate  bureaus  and  organizations 58 

REGULATING  ACCOUNTS 

Several  major  revisions  in  the  accounting  rules  and  related  regula- 
tions were  made  in  order  to  keep  them  abreast  of  present-day  con- 
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ditions  in  the  several  modes  of  transportation.  The  uniform  system 
of  accounts  for  carriers  operating  on  inland  and  coastal  waterways 
was  reissued  with  major  changes  in  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
balance  sheet,  income  statement,  and  the  operating  statement  re- 
flecting the  sources  of  revenues  and  classes  of  expenses.  The  uniform 
system  of  accounts  for  the  refrigerator  car  lines  subject  to  the  act, 
likewise  was  reissued.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  car-line  accounting 
regulations,  the  income  and  balance  sheet  statements  were  revised 
to  correspond  with  those  prescribed  for  railroads,  with  which  the 
car  lines  are  closely  associated  in  working  arrangements,  thus  simpli- 
fying and  improving  the  accounting  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  accounting  rules  prescribed  for  motor  carriers  of  property 
and  of  passengers  applicable  to  acquisition  of  property  and  operating 
rights  from  other  motor  carriers  through  purchases,  mergers,  and 
consolidations  were  modified.  Under  the  revised  rules,  acquisitions 
of  property,  other  than  transfers  from  controlled  companies,  are 
recorded  in  the  asset  account  at  the  purchase  price  but  not  in  excess 
of  fair  market  value,  which  must  be  evidenced  by  report  of  an  in- 
dependent appraiser.  The  cost  of  operating  rights  is  retained  in  the 
asset  account  unless  it  becomes  reasonably  evident  that  the  value  has 
become  limited  or  is  otherwise  impaired. 

Regulations  were  formulated  and  prescribed  requiring  that  com- 
panies which  are  subject  to  section  220  of  the  act  by  reason  of  control 
over  one  or  more  motor  carriers  through  ownership  of  their  securities 
(holding  companies)  maintain  suitable  records  and  file  consolidated 
statements  of  the  combined  financial  condition  of  the  constituent 
companies  after  elimination  of  intercompany  profits  and  holdings. 
Rules  were  issued  prescribing  the  accounting  to  be  followed  where 
claims  for  refund  of  prior  years'  income  taxes  are  made  under  pro- 
visions of  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958.  A  report  was  issued 
affirming  the  existing  accounting  rules  prescribed  for  cost  of  better- 
ment and  replacement  of  track  property,  thus  closing  the  proceeding 
in  docket  No.  32153,  Betterment  and  Depreciation  Accounting,  Rail- 
roads, 309  I.C.C.  289,  which  was  referred  to  in  our  last  report. 

Applications  were  received  and  special  accounting  rules  issued  in  29 
cases,  involving  adjustment  of  capitalization,  abnormal  losses  due  to 
retirement  of  track  property  and  facilities,  income  taxes,  stock  divi- 
dends, and  other  items. 

A  study  and  analysis  of  the  accuracy  of  depreciation  rates  pre- 
scribed for  equipment  and  property  of  carriers  and  the  reasonableness 
of  reserves  was  continued  during  the  year.  Orders  were  issued  pre- 
scribing new  or  revised  depreciation  rates  in  14  cases.  Special  rules 
were  issued  to  meet  unusual  or  extraordinary  conditions  in  180  cases. 

Financial  data  were  examined  in  104  proceedings  involving  aban- 
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donment  of  railroad  branch  lines  or  other  segments  of  transportation 
plant,  in  26  proceedings  involving  mergers  and  other  unifications,  and 
in  56  cases  pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  securities. 

Conditions  in  the  transportation  industry  arising  as  a  result  of 
mergers  of  companies,  coordination  of  facilities,  cost  factors  in  rate- 
making,  developments  in  the  area  of  depreciation  and  income  tax 
accounting,  and  many  similar  matters  call  for  increasing  attention  to 
be  given  to  accounting  and  related  rules  to  insure  that  accurate  and 
comprehensive  financial  and  accounting  information  is  available. 
During  the  year  a  number  of  conferences  were  held  with  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants , 
concerning  accounting  procedures  and  practices  affecting  carriers 
subject  to  our  rules. 

COST  FINDING 

Our  cost  finding  staff  prepares  periodic  and  special  cost  studies  for 
use  in  rate  proceedings  and  analyzes  cost  evidence  introduced  by  other 
parties  in  such  proceedings.  Also  cost  data  are  furnished  to  the  Sus- 
pension and  Fourth  Section  Boards  for  use  in  passing  upon  proposed 
changes  in  individual  point-to-point  rates.  The  need  for  additional 
cost  studies  and  current  cost  data  continued  to  increase  as  a  result  of 
efforts  on  the  part  of  carriers  and  shippers  alike  in  seeking  rate  changes. 
In  addition  to  the  use  made  of  cost  data  by  this  Commission,  numerous 
requests  for  such  data  are  received  from  Federal  and  State  agencies, 
shippers,  carriers,  educational  institutions,  industry  associations,  for- 
eign governments,  and  others  interested  in  transportation  affairs. 

During  the  year  the  following  cost  studies  were  released  to  the 
public  as  information: 

1.  Cost  of  Transporting  Oil  Field  Equipment  and  Supplies  by  Class  I 
and  Class  II  Motor  Carriers — 1957,  Statement  No.  1-59. 

This  study  was  based  upon  the  operations  of  54  motor  common 
carriers  of  oil  field  equipment  that  transport  pipe  and  machinery  from 
ships,  barges,  and  railroad  cars  to  yards  and  other  points;  that  set  up 
and  tear  down  drilling  rigs;  and  that  perform  other  field  service.  It 
contains  (1)  average  unit  costs  for  the  various  services  performed  by 
the  carriers;  and  (2)  cost  scales  for  transporting  pipe  and  machinery 
by  weight  brackets  and  by  lengths  of  haul. 

A  procedure  is  provided  for  the  computation  of  costs  for  individual 
movements  of  commodities  which  may  differ  from  the  territorial 
average  movements. 

2.  Simplified  Procedure  for  Determining  Cost  of  Handling  Freight  by 
Motor  Carriers,  Statement  No.  3-59. 

This  statement  provides  a  simplified  method  of  ascertaining  costs 
for  individual  carriers  or  special  groups  of  carriers  based  on  territorial 
operating  factors  previously  developed  in  more  refined  cost  studies. 
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3.  Explanation  of  the  Development  of  Motor  Carrier  Costs  With  State- 
ment as  to  Their  Meaning  and  Significance,  Statement  No.  4-59. 

This  publication  describes  the  procedures  used  in  the  computation 
of  motor  carrier  costs  and  includes  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  out-of-pocket,  constant,  and  joint  costs. 

4.  Cost  of  Transporting  Freight  by  Class  I  and  Class  II  Motor  Common 
Carriers  of  General  Commodities — Middlewest  Territory,  1958  Opera- 
tions Adjusted  To  Reflect  1959  Level  of  Costs,  Statement  No.  2-60. 

This  study  is  based  on  77  motor  common  carriers  and  contains  data 
showing:  (1)  average  unit  costs  by  services;  and  (2)  cost  scales  by 
weight  of  shipment  and  by  length  of  haul  for  single-line  movements, 
two-line  movements,  and  weighted  average  for  all  movements. 

Procedures  are  included  for  constructing  the  costs  for  individual 
movements  of  traffic  by  adjusting  the  unit  costs  to  reflect  differences 
in  operating  practices  such  as  platform-handling  operations,  amount 
and  type  of  pickup  and  delivery  services,  the  effect  of  density,  round- 
trip  load  giving  effect  to  weight  and  to  space  occupancy,  and  other 
factors  which  may  cause  the  costs  for  particular  services  to  be  different 
from  the  territorial  average. 

5.  Distribution  of  the  Rail  Revenue  Contribution  by  Commodity 
Groups— 1957,  Statement  No.  2-59. 

A  comparison  of  carload  revenues  and  costs  by  commodity  classes 
and  groups  is  shown  in  this  study.  The  distribution  of  the  trans- 
portation burden  and  the  extent  to  which  revenues  obtained  from 
the  various  commodities  exceed  or  fail  to  equal  out-of-pocket  costs 
are  presented. 

6.  Rail  Carload  Cost  Scales  by  Territories  for  the  Year  1958,  State- 
ment No.  5-59. 

In  this  statement  rail  carload  freight  service  costs  are  computed 
separately  for  the  eastern  district,  Pocahontas  region,  southern  region, 
and  western  district  based  on  rail  carriers'  operations  in  1958.  The 
data  are  provided  by  type  of  car,  by  weight  of  load,  and  by  length  of 
haul.  Factors  for  adjusting  these  costs  to  reflect  other  than  territorial 
average  operating  conditions  are  provided.  Such  factors  include 
costs  for  the  actual  number  of  interchange  handlings,  rather  than 
including  the  interchange  expense  as  part  of  the  line-haul  costs; 
adjustments  in  switching  costs  to  vary  the  switch  engine-minutes 
per  <-<\v  and  the  car-days  in  switching  service;  and  adjustments  for 
percent  of  empty  return  of  equipment  which  differs  from  the  territorial 
average. 

7.  Summary  of  Returns  to  Cost  Inquiry  on  Railroad  Freight  Station 
Costs  and  Other  Performance  Factors,  Statement  No.  1-60. 
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This  study  provides  supplemental  data  for  use  in  cost  finding  work 
and  was  released  as  information  to  carriers,  shippers,  regulatory 
agencies  and  others. 

Other  cost  finding  activities  included  preparation  of  testimony  and 
exhibits  for  introduction  into  the  following  proceedings:  Docket 
No.  MC-C-1891,  Oil  Field  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Supplies  to 
and  between  the  Southwest;  Docket  No.  33059,  Building  Materials — New 
Jersey  and  New  York  to  Pennsylvania;  Docket  No.  32427,  Iron  and 
Steel  Articles — Chicago  and  Joliet  to  Iowa;  Docket  No.  33208,  Iron  or 
Steel  Scrap — Conn.,  Mass.  &  R.I.  to  Pa.;  Docket  No.  33332,  Passenger 
Fares,  NY.,  N.H.  &  H.  Railroad  Co. 

Motor  carrier  cost  studies  of  39  carriers  in  the  Pacific  region,  17 
carriers  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  9  carriers  having  trans- 
continental operations  are  now  in  progress.  Other  work  in  progress 
includes:  (1)  traffic  study  of  383  motor  carriers  in  the  Central  States 
region;  (2)  motor  carrier  cost  study  of  151  carriers  in  the  Central 
States  region,  the  results  of  which  will  be  applied  to  the  above- 
mentioned  traffic  study  to  provide  comparisons  of  revenues  with  costs ; 
(3)  analysis  of  sample  data  based  on  1960  for  use  in  the  determination 
of  rail  per  diem  charges;  and  (4)  preparation  of  a  program  for  the 
development  of  costs  of  motor  carriers  that  handle  commodities 
which  were  formerly  exempt  from  our  regulatory  authority  but  which 
were  made  subject  thereto  by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958. 

Analyses  of  cost  evidence  were  made  in  116  formal  and  investiga- 
tion and  suspension  cases.  Cost  data  were  prepared  for  the  Board 
of  Suspension  in  connection  with  2,687  suspension  requests  involving 
proposed  changes  in  13,807  rail,  motor,  and  water  individual  point- 
to-point  rates.  Analyses  of  cost  data  submitted  by  motor  carriers 
in  justification  of  general  rate  increases  were  made  in  six  cases. 

FIELD  EXAMINATIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 

Under  a  continuing  program,  field  examinations  were  made  of  all 
types  of  carriers  subject  to  our  accounting  rules  by  a  force  of  auditors 
and  accountants  stationed  in  principal  cities  throughout  the  country. 
Large  class  I  railroads  and  large  motor  carriers  of  general  commodities 
are  scheduled  for  examination  on  an  annual  basis.  Other  carriers 
are  examined  at  intervals  of  2  to  6  years.  The  frequency  of  examina- 
tions for  the  latter  group  is  determined  from  the  extent,  purpose,  and 
use  of  their  reported  accounting  and  financial  information  in  Com- 
mission proceedings  and  activities.  These  examinations  are  primarily 
undertaken  to  assure  that  the  prescribed  accounting  regulations  are 
being  complied  with  and  that  the  reports  seasonably  filed  by  carriers 
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with  the  Commission  contain  full  and  accurate  disclosure  of  the  re- 
quired facts  regarding  earnings,  financial  condition,  and  other  aspect  8 
of  their  business  affairs  and  operations.  The  extensive  use  of  carrier 
reports  by  the  Commission  and  other  governmental  agencies,  as  well 
as  by  the  public  at  large,  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  verification  of 
the  source  material  from  which  the  reports  are  compiled. 

Accounting  examinations  totaled  1,241  of  which  110  involved  rail- 
roads, 1,079  motor  carriers  and  52  other  types  of  carriers.  This  repre- 
sents coverage  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  4,816  carriers  subject  to  the 
prescribed  accounting  rules.  In  addition  to  departures  from  our 
accounting  requirements,  these  examinations  disclosed  possible  unlaw- 
ful activities  in  nine  instances  which  were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of 
Inquiry  and  Compliance  for  appropriate  action.  The  field  staff  also 
conducted  or  participated  in  32  special  investigations  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  evidence  for  enforcement  cases  or  to  obtain  specific 
data  for  use  in  Commission  proceedings. 

A  small  segment  of  the  field  staff  was  engaged  in  examining  the 
valuation  records  and  making  selective  inspection  of  the  properties  of 
railroad  and  oil  pipeline  companies.  During  the  year,  105  examina- 
tions of  this  type  were  completed,  of  which  52  covered  class  I  railroads, 
19  smaller  railroads,  and  34  oil  pipeline  companies. 

The  field  program  is  supplemented  by  examination  of  the  accounting 
data  in  annual  reports  filed  by  class  I  and  class  II  motor  carriers  of 
property  and  class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers.  These  examina- 
tions are  performed  by  the  Washington  staff,  and  the  correction  of 
accounting  errors  and  deviations  are  effected  through  correspondence 
and  subsequent  field  examinations. 

VALUATION  OF  RAILROAD  AND  PIPELINE  PROPERTY 

This  function  entails  the  development  of  data  for  consideration  by 
the  Commission  in  finding  the  value  of  the  property  of  carriers  by 
railroad  and  by  pipeline.  Records  maintained  and  procedures  em- 
ployed in  this  connection  are  designed  to  develop  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  elements  that  are  considered  in  finding  such  values,  viz,  original 
cost,  cost  of  reproduction  new,  cost  of  reproduction  less  depreciation, 
present  value  of  land,  and  working  capital. 

The  data  developed  are  used  in  ratemaking,  depreciation  accounting, 
and  other  regulatory  functions  of  the  Commission.  They  are  also 
used  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  connection  with  provisions  of  a 
consent  decree  issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court  in  United 
Strifes  v.  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company  et  al.  That  case  involves  a 
fair  rate  of  return  for  pipeline  companies,  and  the  consent  decree 
placed    rest  rid  ions  on  payment  of  dividends  and    use  of  earnings. 
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During    the    year    the    Commission    issued    81    reports    establishing 
valuations  for  pipeline  companies. 

Statements  are  prepared  annually  and  released  to  the  public 
showing  elements  of  value  for  class  I  line-haul  railways  and  switching 
and  terminal  companies.  The  latest  compilation,  as  of  December  31, 
1958,  shows  the  following  for  these  carriers:  original  cost  (not  including 
land),  $32.5  billion;  cost  of  reproduction  new,  $73.1  billion;  cost  of 
reproduction,  less  depreciation  $46.7  billion;  and  estimated  present 
value  of  land,  $2.1  billion. 


ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

The  Commission  reviews,  consolidates,  and  publishes  financial, 
operating,  and  traffic  data  obtained  from  annual,  periodic,  and  other 
reports  of  carriers  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Such  data,  as  well  as 
economic  studies  and  special  analyses  prepared  primarily  for  use  of 
the  Commission  in  carrying  out  its  regulatory  responsibilities,  are 
also  of  interest  and  value  to  the  Congress,  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment, the  transportation  industry,  shippers  and  receivers,  labor, 
and  others. 

REPORTING  AND  STATISTICS 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  67,325  reports,  including  17,865  annual, 
41,695  quarterly  and  monthly  reports,  and  7,765  railroad  accident 
reports  were  examined  and  processed  by  the  Bureau  of  Transport 
Economics  and  Statistics.  In  addition,  railroads  filed  22,675  supple- 
mental reports  of  individual  train  and  train-service  accidents.  This 
volume  was  approximately  the  same  as  that  reported  last  year. 

In  cooperation  with  the  transportation  industry  and  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Government  Statistics  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  efforts  were  continued  to  eliminate  out- 
moded reporting  requirements,  procedures,  and  techniques,  and  to 
make  changes  necessary  to  reflect  developments  in  the  various  modes 
of  transportation  subject  to  Commission  regulation.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  consideration  was  being  given  to  changing  the  frequency 
of  certain  class  I  railroad  reports  from  a  monthly  to  a  quarterly  basis. 
Also  under  consideration  was  the  simplification  of  annual  report  forms 
prescribed  for  class  III  motor  carriers  of  property  and  classes  II 
and  III  motor  carriers  of  passengers  with  the  objective  of  reducing 
the  information  required  to  essential  items.  Annual  report  forms  pre- 
scribed for  railroad  owned  or  controlled  car  lines  were  revised,  effective 
January  1,  1960,  and  new  reporting  requirements  and  simplified 
forms  were  prescribed  for  private  car  lines  owning  10  or  more  cars 
which  are  not  railroad  owned  or  controlled.  The  filing  of  quarterly 
report  forms  by  private  car  lines  was  eliminated,  also  effective  January 
1,  1960.  Improvements  also  were  made  in  other  report  forms,  and 
il  is  expected  that  progress  in  this  direction  will  continue. 

The  publication  of  summary  statistics  of  financial  and  operating 
data  continued  on  schedule.  The  demand  for  publications  of  this 
154 
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nature  continued  to  grow  as  did  the  number  of  requests  for  information 
taken  directly  from  individual  carrier  reports. 

The  Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  participated  in 
meetings  with  representatives  of  railroad  industry,  labor,  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  to  consider  the  need  and  appropriate 
procedure  for  revising  the  railroad  accident  reporting  rules. 

The  regular  series  of  publications  prepared  from  the  1  percent 
sample  of  audited  railroad  waybills  was  continued.  Demand  and  uses 
for  these  sample  data  on  traffic  flows,  rate  structures,  revenues,  and 
other  characteristics  of  railroad  freight  movements  became  more 
widespread.  For  example,  regular  state-to-state  and  other  distribu- 
tions and  tabulations  were  specially  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  and  provided  key  information  in  that 
agency's  study  of  the  effects  of  nuclear  attacks  on  the  railroad  trans- 
portation system. 

Emphasis  was  also  given  to  the  improvement  of  waybill  reporting 
and  processing  techniques  and  procedures.  Visits  to  accounting 
offices  of  railroads  were  continued  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
resolving  reporting  problems  in  the  interest  of  improving  the  accuracy 
of  the  sample.  These  discussions  frequently  led  to  savings  for  the 
respondents  as  well  as  for  the  Commission.  Considerable  progress 
was  also  made  in  the  program  to  determine,  by  electronic  computer, 
short-line  mileages,  used  as  the  distance  factor  for  the  sample.  The 
percentage  of  waybill  receipts  "miled  mechanically"  increased  from 
24  percent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  an  estimated  32  per- 
cent in  June  1960.  This  will  increase  to  about  46  percent  early  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961  upon  completion  of  certain  preparatory  processing 
begun  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  work  of  the  economic  research  staff  continued  to  be  devoted  in 
greater  part  to  the  development,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  data 
pertaining  to  problems  currently  before  or  of  immediate  concern  to  the 
Commission.  This  work  included  investigations  of  economic  aspects 
of  special  situations  including  legislative  proposals  and  civil  defense 
mobilization  matters,  implications  of  rate  proposals,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  comprehensive  background  information  concerning  economic 
developments  in  particular  segments  of  the  transportation  industry. 
The  Commission  supplied  economic  data  for  the  use  of  congressional 
committees  in  staff  studies  of  transportation  problems.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  staff  was  providing  advisory  services  and  statistical 
information  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  its  overall  study 
of  the  transportation  industry.     The  Academy  also  requested  Com- 
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mission  representation  at  its  study  session  to  be  held  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.,  in  August  of  the  coming  year. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  demand  for  research  services  of  the 
type  illustrated  above,  further  progress  was  made  in  the  preparation 
of  basic  studies.  "Value  of  Service  in  Rate-Making,"  Bureau  of 
Transport  Economics  and  Statistics  Statement  No.  5912,  was  released 
during  the  year.  The  study,  based  principally  on  analyses  of  Com- 
mission decisions,  is  an  examination  of  the  role  of  value  of  service  in 
the  development  of  the  rate  structure  and  its  present  influence  in  the 
construction  of  rates.  In  June,  the  Commission  released  "Jurisdic- 
tional Conflicts  and  the  Coordination  of  Transportation,"  Statement 
No.  606.  It  points  to  legislative  inconsistencies  as  an  important 
source  of  conflicts  in  regulatory  jurisdiction  which  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  coordination  among  the  various  modes  of  transportation. 
The  demand  for  each  of  these  studies  soon  exhausted  original  supplies 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  reproduction  of  additional  copies 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  for  sale  through  the  U.S. 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  A  report  on  "Gray  Area  of  Transpor- 
tation Operations,"  Statement  No.  6010,  was  made  available  to  a 
congressional  committee  in  June.  The  study  deals  with  transpor- 
tation operations  of  questionable  legality  lying  between  legitimate 
private  transportation  and  authorized  or  exempt  common  carriage. 
It  will  be  reproduced  and  sold  to  the  public  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  The  research  staff  also  completed  a 
study  of  "Fluctuations  in  Railroad  Freight  Traffic  Compared  with 
Production,  Class  I  Railroads,  1955,  1956,  1957,"  the  twelfth  in  a 
series,  which  has  met  important  regulatory  needs  of  the  Commission 
as  well  as  a  large  public  demand  for  this  information. 


ENFORCEMENT  AND  COMPLIANCE 

During  the  year,  718  criminal  and  civil  enforcement  cases  were 
concluded  in  the  courts,  with  fines  and  forfeitures  amounting  to 
$691,431.00.  The  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  instituted  or 
took  part  in  1/294  investigations.  Investigations  related  to  motor- 
carrier  enforcement  were  mostly  conducted  by  field  personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers,  and  investigations  and  court  proceedings 
related  to  the  railroad  safety  laws  were  handled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  and  Service. 

RAIL,  WATER,  AND  FORWARDER   ENFORCEMENT 

Enforcement  of  the  penal  provisions  of  parts  I,  III,  and  IV  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  of  related  statutes,  except  for  safety,  is 
the  function  of  the  Section  of  Rail,  Water  and  Forwarder  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance.  The  related  statutes 
include  the  Elkins  Act,  portions  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  and 
the  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles  Act. 
In  addition,  this  section  participates  in  proceedings  before  the  Com- 
mission which  may  involve  administrative  enforcement,  interpretation, 
adjudication  or  rulemaking. 

The  staff  of  special  agents  of  the  bureau  conducted  about  300 
investigations  of  both  carrier  and  shipper  offenses  involving  viola- 
tions of  the  act  and  related  statutes.  Criminal  informations,  com- 
plaints, and  indictments  were  filed  against  60  defendants  for  various 
violations,  and  fines  totaling  $75,325  were  imposed  in  the  44  Federal 
court  cases  completed. 

Improper  application  of  transit  rates  and  privileges  again  played 
an  important  role  in  the  enforcement  program.  Six  shipper  defend- 
ants were  successfully  prosecuted  under  the  Elkins  Act  for  soliciting 
and  receiving  concessions  through  the  device  of  manipulation  of 
transit  billing  whereby  transit  privileges  and  rates  were  applied 
wrongfully  to  a  carload  shipment  of  property  not  entitled  to  such 
privileges  and  rates.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
affirmed  an  earlier  conviction  and  sentence  of  a  shipper  of  lumber  for 
similar  transit  practices  resulting  in  the  solicitation  and  receipt  of 
concessions.  {Emerald  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States,  decided  June  3, 
I960.)  That  case  was  of  particular  interest  in  restating  the  principle 
announced  20  years  previously  in  Boone  v.  United  States  (CA  6,  1940), 
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109  F.  (2d)  560,  that  "it  is  unlawful  to  substitute  or  forward  under 
the  transit  rate  any  commodity  that  does  not  move  into  the  transit 
point  at  such  rate."  In  the  field  of  transit  enforcement,  the  Com- 
mission also  instituted  an  investigation  on  its  own  motion  into  certain 
lumber  transit  tariffs  and  practices  in  the  South  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Inquiry  and  Compliance  was  directed  to  appear,  offer  evidence, 
and  make  representations  on  the  issues  involved.  The  respondent 
railroads,  however,  amended  their  lumber  transit  tariffs,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  items  pertaining  to  preservation  of  identity  of 
transit  commodities  and  substitution,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  the 
general  investigation.     The  proceeding,  therefore,  was  discontinued. 

Five  cases  involving  false  billing  by  shippers  whereby  they  obtained 
transportation  of  commodities  at  less  than  applicable  tariff  rates  were 
concluded  and  resulted  in  substantial  fines,  and  in  prison  sentences 
against  two  individuals.  One  of  the  sentences  was  suspended,  while 
the  other  was  ordered  to  run  concurrently  with  sentence  in  connec- 
tion with  other  offenses. 

Other  prosecutions  concluded  involved  the  unauthorized  acquisition 
of  control  of  one  railroad  by  another,  unlawful  issuance  of  securities, 
and  prosecution  of  a  water  carrier  for  soliciting  and  receiving  con- 
cessions through  improper  combination  of  barges  to  protect  a  500-ton 
minimum  rate,  and  by  failing  to  assess  demurrage  charges.  A  large 
eastern  railroad  was  prosecuted  for  granting  concessions  by  delay  in 
issuance  of  constructive  placement  notices.  Two  defendants  were 
convicted  of  falsification  of  railroad  records.  Twenty-one  defendants 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  violation  of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  governing  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles. 

The  1959  Annual  Report  noted  the  pendency  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  a  lower  court  order  granting  a  permanent  injunction  against 
a  large  western  railroad  for  permitting  deliberate  detention  of  lumber 
shipments  en  route  and  refusing  to  file  a  tariff  covering  such  service. 
Attorneys  from  the  Section  of  Rail,  Water  and  Forwarder  Enforce- 
ment provided  advisory  services  and  assistance  pertaining  to  the 
appeal  as  requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  case  for 
the  Government  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Department 
of  Justice  counsel.  The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  lower  court's 
action,  pointing  out  that  to  permit  shippers  to  use  freight  cars  as  a 
place  of  storage  while  the  shipper  seeks  a  market  for  the  cargo  con- 
stitutes the  furnishing  of  additional  " privileges  or  facilities"  under 
section  6(7)  of  the  act  and  must  be  published  and  filed  in  the  carrier's 
tariff. 

(  loscly  related  to  the  above  problem  was  the  Commission's  sus- 
pension and  investigation  of  proposed  tariff  rules  permitting  delayed 
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or  slow  service  on  lumber  shipments.  This  Bureau  presented  evidence 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariffs.  The  Commission,  in  that 
proceeding,  held  that  the  proposed  schedules  providing  15  days  of 
holding  time  at  specified  points,  free  of  demurrage  charges,  and  one 
free  diversion,  were  not  shown  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  The  Com- 
mission's decision  directly  affected  6  rail  carriers  involved  in  the 
proceeding  and  indirectly  affected  some  10  rail  carriers  which  had 
filed  similar  tariffs  since  the  commencement  of  the  proceeding.  The 
court  and  Commission  decisions  recognize  the  principle  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  or  obligation  of  rail  common  carriers  to  assume  indirectly 
storage  and  marketing  costs  properly  chargeable  to  a  shipper's  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Participation  of  the  Bureau  in  proceedings  before  the  Commission 
was  on  an  increasing  scale.  Among  other  instances,  it  was  and  is 
participating  in  six  separate  Commission  investigation  proceedings 
concerning  freight-forwarder  activities  of  purported  shipper  associa- 
tions which  claim  exemption  from  regulation  under  the  provisions  of 
section  402(c)  of  the  act.  In  these  proceedings  the  Bureau  was 
directed  to  present  evidence,  develop  the  issues,  and  make  repre- 
sentations with  respect  thereto. 

The  Commission  also  directed  the  Bureau  to  participate  in  a  com- 
plaint proceeding  in  which  reparations  were  sought  by  industry  from 
a  railroad  for  performance  of  terminal  service  prior  to  publication  of 
a  switching  allowance.  The  Bureau  took  the  position  that  since  the 
track  used  in  the  plant  switching  was  owned  by  the  railroad,  any  al- 
lowance would  violate  section  6(7)  of  the  act  and  the  Elkins  Act. 

In  another  complaint  case  involving  the  practices  of  a  southern  rail 
carrier  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  food  terminal,  the  Bureau 
was  directed  to  intervene,  present  evidence,  and  make  representa- 
tions on  the  issues.  In  that  case,  the  Commission  found  that  the 
practices  of  the  carrier  in  providing  facilities  to  terminal  tenants  at 
less  than  fair  rentals,  which  rentals  were  not  timely  collected,  con- 
stituted unjust  discrimination,  the  making  and  giving  of  undue  and 
unreasonable  preferences  and  advantages,  and  a  departure  from  the 
carrier's  published  tariffs.  A  cease-and-desist  order  was  issued  by  the 
Commission,  and  it  also  directed  that  evidence  of  the  violations  be 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice  with  recommendation  that 
prosecution  be  instituted  under  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  A  criminal  information  has  been  filed  by  the  appro- 
priate U.S.  Attorney. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  investigations,  court  pro- 
ceedings, and  Commission  proceedings  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  commenced  and  concluded  during  the  year,  and  pending  at  the 
end  of  the  year  in  this  section. 
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Rail,  water  and  forwarder  enforcement  (except  Safety) 


Rail 

Water 

Forwarder 

294 

21 

35 

167 

7 

14 

266 

13 

15 

195 

15 

34 

31 

1 

2 

50 

2 

1 

41 

1 

1 

40 

2 

2 

3 

0 

5 

7 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Total 


Investigations: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.. 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Court  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.. 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 

Commission  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 
Commenced  during  year.  _ 

Concluded  during  year 

Pending  at  end  of  year 


350 
188 
294 
244 

34 
53 
43 
44 

8 
8 
2 
14 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  ENFORCEMENT 

Court  proceedings  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service 
involved  railroad  violations  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act,  Hours  of 
Service  Law,  the  Accident  Reports  Act,  the  Signal  Inspection  Law, 
and  the  Locomotive  Inspection  Act.  The  following  summary  shows 
the  number  of  cases  concluded  and  fines  imposed  under  these  statutes, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960. 


Act 

Cases 
concluded 

Fines 
imposed 

Safety  appliance.. .      

248 
23 
13 
5 
3 

$213, 000 
22, 100 
12  150 

Hours  of  service . . .        . 

Accident  reports...  _  . 

Signal  inspection..      ... .      .         ... ...    . 

1  200 

Locomotive  boiler  inspection..  .        ...        ..... 

1,000 

MOTOR  CARRIER  ENFORCEMENT 

The  function  of  the  Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement  is  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  act. 

The  following  statistics  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1959,  to  June  30, 
1960,  cover  the  number  of  investigations,  court  and  Commission 
proceedings  and  applicant  fitness,  on  hand,  commenced,  completed 
and  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Fines    and    forfeitures    imposed    totaled    $616,106.00,    of    which 
$539,566.00  was  required  to  be  paid. 
Investigations : 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 827 

Commenced  during  year 1  975 

Concluded  during  year 1  1,  000 

Pending  at  end  of  year 2  802 

Court  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 345 

Commenced  during  year 760 

Completed  during  year.  .       675 

Pending  at  end  of  year 430 

Sec  tool  notes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commission  proceedings: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 196 

Commenced  during  year     135 

Completed  during  year 109 

Pending  at  end  of  year 222 

Applicant  fitness: 

On  hand  beginning  of  year 3  0 

Commenced  during  year 404 

Completed  during  year „ 386 

Pending  at  end  of  year 18 

1  Includes  final  investigation  of  motor  carrier  violations  made  by  field  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers. 

2  Includes  339  completed  final  reports  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  attorneys. 

3  November  1959  through  June  1960. 

The  last  annual  report  referred  to  the  institution  of  a  series  of  civil 
and  criminal  cases  against  carriers,  some  of  their  warehouse  affiliates 
and  employees,  and  several  shippers,  involving  the  transportation 
of  textiles  between  points  in  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  the  South.  All  of  those  cases  were  concluded  with  the 
exception  of  one  criminal  case  against  a  shipper  and  one  civil  case 
against  a  carrier.  Fines  imposed  against  the  several  defendants 
totaled  more  than  $150,000.  In  addition,  decrees  granting  permanent 
injunctions  were  obtained  against  14  motor  carriers.  The  cases 
involved  a  variety  of  offenses  including  the  granting  of  rate  con- 
cessions and  rebates,  furnishing  of  free  storage  and  split-delivery 
service,  operating  without  authority,  extending  excessive  credit,  and 
falsifying  records. 

Some  other  cases  which  involved  the  above  provisions  or  violations 
of  the  safety  regulations  and  in  which  the  fines  were  more  than 
$4,000  were  of  particular  interest. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Washington,  Northern  Division,  a  carrier  was  fined  $24,000  following 
entry  of  its  plea  of  guilty  to  an  information  charging  it  with  violations 
of  part  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  defendant  was 
charged,  in  48  counts,  with  granting  concessions  in  the  transportation 
of  shipments  of  fresh  and  frozen  fish.  The  shipments  were  transported 
in  vehicles  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  carrying  shipments  of  so-called 
nonexempt  commodities.  The  rates  assessed  on  the  fresh  and  frozen 
fish  were  substantially  below  those  published  for  the  account  of  the 
defendant  and  on  file  with  the  Commission  applicable  to  the  shipments 
transported. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri,  a  leasing  company,  its  president,  and  several  shippers 
were  fined  $8,450  for  operating  without  authority.  The  principal 
defendant  was  charged  with  operating  as  a  for-hire  carrier  of  property 
by  motor  vehicle  without  appropriate  authority,  and  the  remaining 
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defendants  with  having  aided  and  abetted  those  offenses.  The 
violations  were  based  on  an  arrangement  whereby  the  defendant 
was  conducting  the  unauthorized  for-hire  operations  under  a  purported 
vehicle  lease  to  the  shippers.  The  leasing  company  furnished  both 
the  equipment  and  driver  and  conducted  the  operation  as  a  motor 
carrier.  The  shippers  issued  two  checks — one  with  the  name  of  the 
leasing  company  for  the  equipment  and  the  other  in  the  name  of  the 
driver;  however,  both  checks  were  mailed  to  the  leasing  company. 
The  amount  the  shipper  paid  was  on  a  predetermined  mileage  basis. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Texas,  Amarillo  Division,  a  carrier  and  a  shipper  were  fined  $4,500 
following  entry  of  their  separate  pleas  of  guilty  to  an  information 
charging  violations  of  part  II  of  the  act.  The  carrier  was  charged 
with  engaging  in  the  transportation  of  property  by  motor  vehicle 
in  interstate  commerce  without  appropriate  authority,  in  violation 
of  section  209(a)  of  the  act.  He  was  fined  $2,000.  The  shipper 
was  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  above  unauthorized  motor- 
carrier  operations  and  was  fined  $2,500. 

A  criminal  proceeding  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Division,  resulted  in  the 
defendant  being  fined  and  required  to  pay  $4,400  following  entry  of 
his  plea  of  guilty  to  an  information  charging  violations  of  part  II 
of  the  act.  The  defendant,  a  motor  common  carrier  of  oil  field 
equipment  and  supplies,  was  charged  with  failing  to  require  drivers 
to  maintain  daily  logs  in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the 
regulations,  and  with  permitting  drivers  to  remain  on  duty  in  excess 
of  the  hours  of  service  regulations,  in  violation  of  the  Commission's 
Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations.  The  defendant  was  fined  $400 
on  each  of  the  11  counts  of  the  information. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland,  a 
carrier  was  fined  $6,200  and  costs  and  each  of  12  of  its  drivers  was 
fined  $100  and  costs  following  entry  of  pleas  of  guilty  to  information 
charging  them  with  violations  of  part  II  of  the  act.  The  defendant,  a 
common  carrier  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  was  charged  with  failing 
to  require  drivers  to  prepare  daily  logs  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations,  and  with 
charging,  demanding,  and  receiving  less  compensation  for  transporta- 
tion than  specified  in  tariffs  in  effect  and  on  file  with  the  Commission, 
in  violation  of  section  217(b)  of  the  act.  The  defendant  drivers  were 
charged  wild  failing  to  make  drivers' daily  logs  in  the  form  and  manner 
prescribed. 

A  unique  device  which  had  been  resorted  to  in  several  areas  in  the 
country  to  avoid  obtaining  operating  authority  from  the  Commission 
io  transport   property  by  motor  vehicle  in  interstate  commerce  was 
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attacked  in  several  actions  brought  in  the  Federal  courts.  The  plan 
contemplates  the  lease  of  bare  vehicles  by  the  owners  thereof  to 
shippers  requiring  transportation  of  their  products  and  at  the  same 
time  the  furnishing,  by  a  separate  employment  service,  of  drivers  who 
are  placed  on  the  payroll  records  of  the  shipper  during  the  period  when 
their  product  is  being  transported.  In  two  civil  proceedings  brought 
in  the  Federal  district  courts,  permanent  injunctions  were  granted  to 
restrain  the  overall  activity  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  lessors 
and  the  driver  service  companies  were  independent,  based  upon  the 
courts'  findings  that  a  complete  transportation  service  had  been  held 
out  and  furnished  pursuant  to  a  concerted  plan.  Both  cases  were 
appealed  but  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  and  10th 
circuits  upheld  the  injunctions  as  granted. 

In  a  case  brought  against  a  motor  common  carrier  of  garments  and 
its  president  for  having  a  witness  testify  falsely,  in  their  behalf  at  a 
Commission  hearing,  both  defendants  were  convicted  following  a  jury 
trial.  The  carrier  corporation  was  fined  $2,000  and  its  president 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day.  The  conviction 
and  sentence  were  upheld  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  and  on  May  2,  1960,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied 
certiorari. 

Activity  was  intensified  in  cases  involving  alleged  equipment  rentals 
purporting  to  create  private  carriage  and  into  the  field  of  buying, 
transportation,  and  sale  of  merchandise  commonly  referred  to  as  buy 
and  sell,  which  purported  also  to  create  private  carriage.  Additional 
proceedings  were  instituted  before  the  Commission  and  the  courts. 
A  number  of  investigation  proceedings  were  concluded  before  the 
Commission,  resulting  in  findings  that  the  activities  under  investiga- 
tion were  unlawful.  Cease  and  desist  orders,  directing  respondents  to 
terminate  the  activities  found  to  be  unlawful,  were  issued  by  the 
Commission  in  those  cases.  Offers  of  settlement  were  submitted  by 
respondents  in  other  proceedings,  agreeing  to  the  issuance  of  cease 
and  desist  orders  by  the  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  concern  over  inadequate  records  made  on  the  fitness  of 
applicants  in  application  proceedings,  the  Commission  instituted  a 
program  where,  after  hearing,  it  would  take  a  further  look  at  appli- 
cant's record  of  fitness  before  issuing  a  certificate  or  permit,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  had  demonstrated  that  in  the  past  it  had 
been  and  was  then  in  substantial  compliance  with  the  Commission's 
safety  regulations.  Approximately  40  cases  were  reopened  by  the 
Commission  for  further  hearing  on  the  question  of  applicant's  fitness. 
After  noting  the  results  of  this  program,  the  Commission  determined 
that  a  somewhat  revised  program  should  be  continued  on  a  permanent 
basis.     It  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance,  as  of 
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May  2,  1960,  to  participate  in  any  application  proceeding  arising 
under  sections  5,  207,  and  209  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  "upon 
its  determination  that  it  has  information  tending  to  put  in  question 
the  fitness  of  an  applicant."  This  authorization  increased  the  number 
of  application  proceedings  in  which  the  Bureau  is  participating,  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  Commission's  action  will  result  in  a  general 
trend  toward  participation  by  the  Bureau  in  a  substantial  number  of 
application  proceedings. 

In  addition  to  these  enforcement  measures,  the  Bureau  participated 
in  a  general  rulemaking  proceeding  proposing  to  revise  most  of  the 
provisions  of  section  195  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Regulations. 


MOBILIZATION  PLANNING  FOR  DEFENSE 

Under  working  agreement,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion transferred  $20,000  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  performance  of  services  in  connection  with  defense  mobilization 
functions.  Through  these  limited  funds  the  Commission  has  (1)  main- 
tained working  contact  with  OCDM  in  order  to  keep  advised  as  to 
current  actions  and  mobilization  planning;  (2)  continued  Commission 
representation  on  several  OCDM  committees  and  boards;  (3)  partici- 
pated in  Operation  Alert  exercises;  (4)  initiated  a  plan  for  organizing 
the  Commission's  Unit  of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  on 
an  effective  regional  basis;  and  (5)  designated  one  staff  member  to 
devote  full  time  to  mobilization  activities. 

The  Commission  participated  in  tests  of  mobilization  plans  in 
three  exercises  sponsored  by  OCDM.  These  included  Operation 
Alert  1959,  in  which  selected  field  employees  and  reservists  participated 
during  the  regional  and  national  phases.  The  Commission  was  also 
represented  at  a  special  transportation  exercise  sponsored  by  OCDM 
in  September.  Two  Commissioners  and  10  employees  represented  the 
Commission  at  the  OCDM  classified  location,  and  key  field  staff 
personnel  participated  at  the  regional  sites  of  OCDM  during  Operation 
Alert  1960  in  May  1960. 

The  Commission  has  a  major  role  in  developing  proposed  emergency 
actions  relative  to  transportation  and  providing  training  for  industry 
and  Federal  officials  in  connection  with  emergency  plans.  Commis- 
sion representation  has  been  maintained  on  five  OCDM  interagency 
committees  or  boards  at  the  national  level  and  on  each  of  the  OCDM 
Regional  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Boards.  In  accordance  with 
the  current  concept  of  a  possible  nuclear  attack,  with  little  if  any 
warning,  an  interim  plan  provides  that  selected  officials  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  will  relocate  at  a  site  where  there  are  protected 
facilities.  The  designated  officials  would  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
headquarters  group  to  assure  continuity  of  Commission  activities  and 
would  function  in  executive  capacities  in  an  emergency  transportation 
agency,  upon  its  establishment. 

In  developing  the  emergency  plans,  stress  was  placed  upon  the  need 
for  an  adequate  field  organization,  in  being,  to  give  guidance  to  the 
reconstruction  of  facilities  and  to  insure  the  continued  operation  of 
surface  transportation  during  a  survival  period.     Delegations  of  au- 
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thority  to  regional  officials  and  several  standby  emergency  transport 
orders  have  been  prepared. 

Progress  has  been  made  on  a  plan  to  organize  the  Commission's 
executive  reservists  into  strong  regional  units.  The  86  members  of  the 
Commission's  Unit  have  been  requested  to  report,  in  emergencies,  to 
regional  relocation  sites  to  serve  with  designated  regional  officials  of 
the  Commission  in  their  emergency  assignments.  Senior  reservists  are 
being  designated  to  function  as  leaders  for  the  transportation  modes 
(rail,  motor,  and  inland  water),  in  each  of  the  OCDM  regional  areas. 
Sixteen  senior  executive  reservists  were  nominated  for  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

The  extent  to  which  mobilization  readiness  measures  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  domestic  surface  transportation  industry  can  be  con- 
tinued is  dependent  upon  the  allocation  of  funds  and  designation  of 
program  priorities,  by  OCDM. 


MANAGEMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Several  reorganizations  during  the  year  brought  about  general  im- 
provement in  supervision  and  realignment  of  technical  functions.  A 
new  Section  of  Investigations  was  created  in  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry 
and  Compliance  to  relieve  the  bureau  director  of  line  supervision  of 
special  agents.  New  Sections  of  Hearings  were  established  in  the 
Bureau  of  Operating  Rights,  the  Bureau  of  Finance,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Rates  and  Practices  to  consolidate  the  hearing  and  related  functions  of 
the  hearing  examiners  assigned  to  the  respective  bureaus.  Financial 
analysis  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Finance  and  the  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts were  combined  in  a  newly  organized  Section  of  Loans  and 
Financial  Analysis  under  the  Bureau  of  Finance,  and  various  manage- 
ment functions  were  reassigned  among  the  sections  in  the  Office  of  the 
Managing  Director  to  increase  management  efficiency. 

There  was  also  a  further  refinement  of  the  mechanical  payroll  sys- 
tem. Procedures  were  installed  to  balance  time  and  attendance 
records  against  payroll  control  totals.  On  April  1,  1960,  a  revised 
examiner  work-reporting  system  was  installed  to  make  possible  the 
development  of  examiner  staffing  ratios  as  a  means  of  improving  con- 
trols over  workloads.  A  revised  electronic  computer  system  was  in- 
stalled during  July  1959,  featuring  a  card  punch  coupled  to  a  mechan- 
ical posting  machine,  which  allows  a  speedup  of  approximately  8  days 
in  completing  monthly  financial  statements. 

Significant  progress  also  was  made  in  employment  planning,  train- 
ing, recruiting,  and  employee  relations.  A  new  overall  training  pro- 
gram, developed  in  February  1960,  places  greater  emphasis  on  training 
in  supervision,  in  technical  skills,  in  reading  and  writing  improvement, 
and  orientation  of  new  employees.  This  program  was  intensified  in 
conjunction  with  our  recruitment  efforts  to  fill  vacancies  created  by 
the  retirement  of  a  large  number  of  Commission  employees.  Per- 
sonnel management  surveys  were  accelerated  in  most  of  the  bureaus 
and  offices  to  identify  approaches  by  which  staffing  needs  may  best  be 
met  in  order  more  effectively  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Commission.  Informational  pamphlets  and  lectures  were  given  to 
employees  to  acquaint  them  with  promotional,  pay,  and  health  pro- 
grams. A  study  also  was  made  of  attorney  positions  in  the  Commis- 
sion in  connection  with  the  development  and  issuance  of  new  classi- 
fication standards  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Further  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  time  required  to  process 
proceedings  by  improved  operations  related  to  the  typing,  reproduc- 
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tion,  and  service  of  Commission  reports,  orders,  notices,  certificates, 
and  permits.  The  service  of  the  bulk  of  Commission  reports,  certifi- 
cates and  permits  (some  6,000  items)  were  drawn  into  a  closely  con- 
trolled time  schedule  designed  and  operated  so  as  to  insure  completion 
of  typing,  reproducing,  and  mailing  within  3  workdays. 

Through  records  disposition,  supply  management,  and  space  man- 
agement activites  4,090  square  feet  of  building  space  was  converted 
to  office  use.  Such  space  has  an  annual  recurring  value  estimated  at 
$18,000.  Through  participation  in  GSA's  excess  personnel  property 
program,  1,416  items  of  furniture  and  equipment  valued  in  excess  of 
$52,000  were  acquired  and  converted  to  Commission  use. 

A  files  handbook  outlining  a  subject-numeric  filing  system  was 
issued  as  an  aid  to  recordkeeping.  A  review  of  public  reporting  re- 
quirements also  was  begun.  Changes  in  reporting  frequency  elimi- 
nated the  riling  of  some  11,000  report  forms  each  year  by  the  railroads, 
and  similar  reductions  in  reporting  requirements  were  made  for  some 
16,000  small  motor  carriers. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

The  following  statement  shows  average  employment  and  total  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1940  to  1961  for  activities  included  under 
the  current  appropriation  title  "Salaries  and  Expenses." 


Year 

Appropria- 
tion 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

Year 

Appropria- 
tion 

Average 
employ- 
ment 

1940 

$8, 948, 000 
9,077,960 
9,  212,  750 
9,  336,  377 
8,  873,  900 
8,  833,  700 
8,  733,  738 

10,  496,  200 

10,  713, 000 

11,  300,  317 
11,416,700 

2, 649. 3 
2,  734.  9 
2,  658.  6 
2,  359.  4 
2, 076. 0 

1,  957.  5 
2, 058.  3 

2,  240.  4 
2,  247.  7 
2,217.8 
2, 161.  0 

1951 

11, 408, 200 
11, 264, 035 
11, 003,  500 
11,  284, 000 

11,  679,  655 

12,  896, 000 
14,  879,  696 

17,  412,  375 

18,  747,  800 

19,  650, 000 
»  20, 138,  500 

2, 072.  3 
1,  889.  5 
1,  849. 4 
1,  837. 9 
1,  859. 1 
1  902  2 

1941 

1952 

1942 

1953 

1943 

1954 

1944 

1955 

1945.-. 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1946--. 

2, 090. 1 
2  237  8 

1947... 

1948 . . . 

2  268  1 

L949       

2  343  6 

1950 

2  2,  395.  4 

1  Does  not  include  estimated  cost  of  $1,313,700  for  pay  increase  under  Public  Law  86-568.    Includes  $662,375 
for  cost  of  pay  increase  under  Public  Law  85-462. 

2  Estimated. 

The  appropriation  of  $19,650,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1959,  represented  an  increase  of  $902,200  over  the  appropriation 
for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

This  increase  covered  increased  operational  costs,  annualization  of 
positions  provided  as  a  result  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958,  and 
60  additional  positions.  The  additional  positions  were  provided 
primarily  to  assist  in  handling  the  increased  workload  in  formal 
casework  involving  motor  carriers,  strengthen  enforcement  activities, 
develop  essential  economic  and  current  cost  data,  and  augment  the 
taflE  engaged  m  handling  protested  rate  adjustments. 


PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

With  the  appointment  of  a  "Special  Advisory  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  ICC.  Practices  and  Procedures/'  the  Commission 
solicited  the  expert  views  of  distinguished  practitioners.  The  forth- 
coming recommendations  of  this  group  are  expected  to  augment  the 
Commission's  continuing  effort  to  improve  this  phase  of  its  operations. 

A  significant  change  was  made  in  the  matter  of  hearing  officers' 
issuance  of  proposed  and  recommended  reports  with  the  former 
reports  being  generally  discontinued.  Under  current  practice,  the 
report  of  a  hearing  officer  normally  will  take  the  form  of  a  report  and 
recommended  order.  The  latter  becomes  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion unless  exceptions  are  filed  seasonably  or  the  order  otherwise 
stayed  or  postponed. 

In  recognition  that  penalties  imposed  on  motor  carriers  prosecuted 
and  found  guilty  do  not  appear  to  be  an  adequate  deterrent  from 
continued  illegal  practices,  the  Commission  took  added  steps  to  bring 
such  carriers  into  compliance.  The  steps  included  looking  further 
into  an  applicant's  record  of  fitness  when  there  is  evidence  the  carrier 
has  not  been  complying  with  the  law  and  the  Commission's  rules  and 
regulations.  In  line  with  this  program  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and 
Compliance  was  authorized  to  participate  automatically  in  various 
motor-carrier  applications  involving  control  and  issuance  of  operating 
authorities  when  the  Bureau  has  information  tending  to  put  in  ques- 
tion an  applicant's  fitness.  In  addition,  the  Commission  directed 
that  the  granting  of  certificates  or  permits  will  be  conditioned  upon 
compliance  with  laws  pertaining  to  adequate  insurance,  tariff  filing, 
and  maintenance  of  an  agent  for  service  of  process. 

Late  in  the  fiscal  year,  rules  were  approved  governing  the  filing  of 
applications  for  fourth-section  relief.  In  the  absence  of  rules  pertain- 
ing specifically  to  such  applications,  rules  were  prescribed  in  1958 
but,  pending  modification,  did  not  become  effective.  The  further 
modified  rules  were  approved  to  become  effective  September  1,  1960. 
One  of  the  significant  modifications  states  that  amendments  to  fourth- 
section  applications,  or  any  additional  information  furnished  the  Com- 
mission, be  served  on  all  parties  on  whom  copies  had  been  served,  and 
on  all  protestants. 

To  speed  up  the  procedure  for  disposition  of  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration of  division  2  orders  in  suspension  and  fourth-section  matters, 
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the  period  for  filing  of  such  petitions  was  reduced  from  30  to  20  days 
with  replies  required  within  20  days  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
petitions.  If  petitions  for  reconsideration  disclose  a  need  for  accel- 
erated action,  such  action  now  may  be  taken  before  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  for  reply. 

While  petitions  for  reconsideration  normally  stay  the  effectiveness 
of  a  division  order,  a  possible  conflict  developed  in  the  area  of  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  which  can  be  suspended  for  a  period  of 
4  months  only.  The  Commission  concluded  it  was  without  authority 
to  require  continuance  or  the  reinstitution  of  passenger  train  service 
be}7ond  the  4-month  period  following  the  filing  of  a  petition  for 
reconsideration  of  an  order  permitting  discontinuance. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  PRACTICE 

During  the  year,  644  applicants  were  admitted  to  practice.  Of  this 
number,  546,  or  84.5  per  cent,  were  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  their  States.  The  remaining  98,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were  non- 
lawyers  admitted  upon  written  examination.  These  98  successful 
nonlawyer  applicants  were  48.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  203 
applicants  who  took  the  examination.  During  the  preceding  year, 
59.2  per  cent  of  the  nonlawyer  applicants  passed  the  examination. 

A  total  of  28,409  have  been  admitted  to  practice  since  our  bar  was 
established  on  September  1,  1929.  Of  these,  19,178,  or  67.5  per  cent, 
were  admitted  as  attorneys,  while  9,231,  or  32.5  per  cent,  have  been 
admitted  as  nonlawyers. 


LITIGATION  INVOLVING  COMMISSION  ORDERS 

The  staff  of  11  attorneys  in  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  was 
concerned  during  the  period  with  handling  134  cases  in  various  stages 
of  litigation  in  the  Federal  courts. 

There  were  55  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1959,  and  79  cases  were 
instituted  in  the  courts  between  that  date  and  June  30,  1960.  Of  the 
total,  56  were  concluded,  leaving  78  cases  pending  on  June  30,  1960. 
These  comprise  2  cases  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  4  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals,  and  72  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Ten  cases  were  concluded  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  46  were  con- 
cluded in  the  district  courts  during  this  period.  The  more  important 
cases  are  discussed  below. 

PROCEDURE 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  per  curiam,  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  that  the  plaintiff  had  waived  its  right  to  object  to  the  lack  of 
qualification,  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  of  the  examiner 
submitting  a  proposed  report  in  a  rate  proceeding  handled  under 
modified  procedure,  where  it  had  not  questioned  his  qualifications  in 
its  exceptions  or  petition  for  reconsideration.7 

A  district  court  sustained  our  authority,  under  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  to  omit  an  examiner's  recommended  or  initial  decision 
and  issue  an  order  requiring  cancellation  of  certain  new  motor-carrier 
rates  which  we  found  that  the  carrier  had  failed  to  prove  to  be  just 
and  reasonable.8 

MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATING  AUTHORITY 

The  Supreme  Court  summarily  affirmed  a  district  court  decision 
which  sustained  our  order  granting  two  applications  for  certificates  to 
transport  liquid  chemicals  and  acids,  in  bulk,  over  irregular  routes 
between  points  in  the  four  northwesternmost  States  and  California9 
over  the  objections  that  we  had  allegedly  predicated  our  grants  of 

7  Magnet  Cove  Barium  Corporation  v.  United  States,  361  U.S.  32,  opinion  below  175  F.  Supp.  473  (Docket 
Xo.  31883,  Magnet  Cove  Barium  Corp.  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Co.,  et  al.,  301  I.C.C.  13). 

8  Watson  Bros.  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.  v.  United  States  et  al.,  180  F.  Supp.  732  (Meat  and  Packinghouse 
Products— Watson  Bros.  Transportation  Co.,  Inc.,  306  I.C.C.  563,  Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  No. 
M-11783). 

9  St.  Johns  Motor  Express  Co.,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  al,  361  U.S.  84,  affirming  13  Fed.  Carr.  Cas.,  par. 
81,255  (Docket  Xo.  MC-25643  (Sub-Xo.  36)  Everts  Commercial  Transport,  Inc.  Ext— Richmond,  72  M.C.C. 
599and78M.CC.  717). 
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authority  upon  evidence  contained  in  the  records  of  similar  applica- 
tions by  other  applicants  which  were  all  disposed  of  in  the  same  report . 
and  that  we  had  altered  our  previously  established  standards  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  without  affording  protesting  carriers  an 
opportunity  to  meet  such  alleged  shifts  in  policy. 

In  upholding  our  order  granting  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  to  a  motor  carrier,  a  district  court  held  that  the  granting 
of  such  a  certificate  to  a  motor  contract  carrier  did  not  create  a  new 
control  relationship  which  required  our  approval  under  section  5  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  Court  also  held  that  a  certificate 
was  not  an  order  subject  to  the  30-day  notice  provision  of  section 
221(b)  of  the  act,  and  that  the  30-day  notice  provision  would  apply 
only  to  the  order  granting  the  certificate  and  not  to  our  order  denying 
a  petition  for  reconsideration  of  such  an  order.10  This  case  has  been 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  summarily  a  district  court  decision 
reversing  the  Commission's  denial  of  a  motor-carrier  certificate  to 
haul  cement,  in  bulk,  in  tank  vehicles  for  failure  to  assess  and  consider 
the  inherent  advantages  of  the  proposed  motor  service  in  relation  to 
the  public  need  for  such  service  by  receivers  and  consignees  of  cement.11 

CONSOLIDATIONS  OF  CARRIERS  UNDER  SECTION  5 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a  district  court  decision  which 
sustained  our  orders  authorizing  the  acquisition  of  control  jointly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  (and  through  it  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company)  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad  Company 
through  ownership  by  each  of  50  percent  of  Western's  capital  stock.12 
The  Supreme  Court  held  (1)  that  we  gave  full  and  fair  consideration 
to  the  competing  applications  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Santa  Fe, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railway  Company, 
on  the  other,  in  the  light  of  the  standard  of  consistency  with  the 
public  interest;  (2)  that  we  gave  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
competitive  aspects  of  the  approved  acquisition;  (3)  that  section  10 
of  I  he  ( Jlayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  20)  did  not  preclude  us  from  authorizing 
I  he  acquisition  by  Pennsylvania  and  Santa  Fe;  (4)  that  we  had  made 
adequate  findings  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  all  material 

Trail  portatUm  <  'orp.,  et  al.  v.  United  Sinks,  et  al,  185  F.  Supp.  9G,  Civil  Action  No.  60  Cv.  1045. 
I  rntted  Parcel  Service  <>f  New  York,  Inc..  Common  Carrier  Application,  79  M.C.C.  029. 

11  aba  h  /'  /'  (  b  \  <  ommerclal  Transport,  inc.,  et  al.,  361  U.S.  l,  reported  below  173  F.  Supp.  254 
{Commercial  Transport,  /nc,  Extension    Illinois-Missouri,  Docket  No,  101054  (Sub-No.  100). 

/•-    Minneapolis.  ^  8i    Louis  Railway  Co.  v.  United  stales,  et  al.,  361  U.S.  173,  rehearing  denied,  361 
;  .  opinion  below  165  P.  Supp.  839  {Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Railroad  Company  Control,295  I.C.C. 
623,  Finance  Dockel  Noa.  18991  and  19086.) 
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issues;  and    (5)    that    appellants   had   boon   afforded  a  full  and  fail- 
judicial  review  in  the  district  court, 

A  district  court  held  as  not  supported  by  the  record  a  condition  in 
our  order  approving  the  acquisition  of  stock  control  of  a  railroad  that 
required  the  applicants  to  give  to  a  competing  applicant,  a  connecting 
railroad,  an  option  to  acquire  control  in  the  event  the  initial  applicants 
proposed  either  to  abandon  the  line  of  railroad  or  dispose  of  their 
stock  to  parties  other  than  themselves.13 

INTERPRETATION  OF  MOTOR  CARRIER  RIGHTS 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed,  per  curiam,  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  which  sustained  our  determination  that  we  may  consider  our 
findings  in  Descriptions  in  Motor  Carrier  Certificates,  61  M.C.C.  209, 
in  interpreting  the  commodity  descriptions  "iron  and  steel  articles," 
"iron  and  steel  products,"  and  "iron  and  steel,  and  articles  made 
thereof"  as  not  embracing  tractors  or  used  foundry  machinery,  even 
though  the  certificate  containing  these  commodity  descriptions 
antedates  the  Descriptions  case.14 

A  district  court  sustained  our  interpretation  of  the  outstanding 
operating  authorities  of  six  motor  carrier  applicants,  which,  in  an 
extension-of-service  application  proceeding,  had  sought  from  us  an 
interpretation  to  the  effect  that  their  existing  certificates  containing 
the  "Mercer"  description  covering  transportation  service  for  those 
engaged  in  the  natural  gas  and  petroleum  industries,  authorized  the 
transportation  of  pipe,  et  cetera,  for  industries  other  than  the  two 
industries  mentioned.15  We  concluded  that  their  so-called  "Mercer" 
oilfield  authorizations  were  limited  to  the  performance  of  transporta- 
tion service  for  the  natural  gas  and  petroleum  industries  alone,  and 
that  if  the  applicants  desired  to  perform  transportation  for  other 
industries,  e.g.,  for  water,  sewer,  drainage,  sulphur,  or  chemical 
pipelines,  they  needed  additional  operating  authorities. 

A  district  court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Commission  that 
authority  to  transport  "petroleum  products"  does  not  authorize  the 
transportation  of  "crude  oil."  16 

»  Salzberg,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  176  F.  Supp.  867  (Finance  Docket  Xos.  19453,  19666,  St.  Johnsbury  and 
Lamoille  County  Railroad  Control.) 

»  Sims  Motor  Transport  Lines,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  637,  reported  below  183  F.  Supp.  113  (Docket 
No.  MC-C-1674,  Sims  Motor  Transport  Lines,  Inc.,  Revocation  of  Certificate,  66  M.C.C.  553,  72  M.C.C. 
355,  and  76  M.C.C.  467). 

^Arroiv  Trucking  Co.,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  al,  181  F.  Supp.  775  (C.  &  H.  Transportation  Co.,  Inc. 
Ext— Pipe,  78  M.C.C.  441). 

is  Denver  Chicago  Transport  Co.,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  183  F.  Supp.  785  (Docket  No.  MC-9895,  Wilson 
Common  Carrier  Application,  04  M.C.C.  39,  and  Docket  Xo.  MC-C-1685,  Collett  Tank  Lilies  v.  R.  B.  "Dick" 
Wilson,  Inc.,  78  M.C.C.  369).    This  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
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EX-BARGE  RAIL  GRAIN  RATES 

The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  per  curiam  the  decision  of  a  district 
court  which  set  aside  our  order  dismissing  a  complaint  filed  by  a 
group  of  barge  lines  which  attacked  the  lawfulness  under  sections 
1,  2,  and  3(4)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  ex-barge  rail  rates 
on  grain  and  grain  products  from  certain  Tennessee  River  ports  to 
destinations  in  Southern  Classification  Territory.17  The  lower  court 
said  that  the  principle  previously  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  Mechling,  330  U.S.  567,  and 
reiterated  in  Dixie  Carriers  v.  United  States,  351  U.S.  56  "is  dispositive 
of  the  present  proceeding/'  and  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  requires  the  establishment  of  lawful,  reasonable,  and  nondis- 
criminatory ex-barge  rail  rates  on  the  traffic  involved.  The  district 
court  further  held  that  we  erred  in  refusing  to  receive  evidence  with 
respect  to  divisions  received  by  the  railroads  on  ex-rail  traffic  between 
the  specified  points,  stating  that  "the  divisions  received  on  ex-rail 
movements  are  prima  facie  evidence  as  to  what  charge  should  be 
assessed  on  ex-barge  movements." 

MOTOR  CARRIER  OPERATIONS  BY  RAILROADS 

The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  a  district  court  which 
had  sustained  our  order  authorizing  the  grants,  under  certain  restric- 
tions and  conditions,  of  extension-of-operations  permits  as  a  contract 
carrier  to  a  wholly  owned  motor  subsidiary  of  a  railroad  to  transport 
automobiles  from  California  assembly  plants  to  points  in  certain 
additional  States  which  are  stations  on  the  parent  railroad  line.18  In 
remanding  the  proceedings  to  us  for  further  consideration,  the 
Supreme  Court  reasserted  its  prior  expressions  that  Congress,  in 
the  national  transportation  policy  and  in  the  proviso  to  section 
5(2)(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  has  declared  a  strong  general 
policy  against  railroad  invasion  of  the  motor-carrier  field,  unless  it 
be  shown  that  a  railroad  applicant  can  use  motor  service  to  public 
advantage  in  its  rail  operations.  The  Court  reiterated  its  earlier 
approval  of  our  common  practice  of  inserting,  in  motor  carrier  oper- 
ating authorities  granted  to  rail  subsidiaries,  so-called  "  auxiliary  and 

"Arrow  Transportation  Co.,  et  al.  v.  United  States,  et  at.,  361  U.S.  353,  opinion  below  176  F.  Supp.  411 
{American  Barge  Line  Co.,  et  al.  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad,  et  al,  296  I.O.C.  247,  303  I.C.C.  463, 
and  306  I.C.C.  167). 

■  I  met  lean  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United  States  et  al.,  364  U.S.  1,  reversing  170  F.  Supp.  38; 
Pacific  Motor  Trucking  Co.  Ext— Oregon,  Docket  No.  MC-78787  (Sub-No.  34),  77  M.C.C.  605  (embracing 
Pacific  Wotm  Trucking  Co.  Ext.— New  Automobiles  to  Additional  Nevada  Points,  Docket  No.  MC-78787 
(Sub-No.  36);  Pacific  Motor  Trucking  Co.  Ext— New  Motor  Vehicles,  Faymer,  Calif.,  to  Arizona,  Docket  No. 
\ic  7H7S7  (Sub-No.  36);  ;u\<\  Pacific  Motor  Trucking  Co.  Ext —Automobiles— Calif.  Assembly  Plants  to 
7  Western  States,  Docket,  No.  MC-78787  (Sub-No.  37)). 
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supplemental  service"  restrictions.  However,  it  held  that  the 
restrictions  we  put  upon  the  permits  here  involved  did  not  limit  the 
motor  operations  functionally,  as  required,  but  at  best  were  mere 
geographical  restrictions.  Furthermore,  even  though  the  Court  had 
previously  held  us  to  be  justified  in  omitting  "  auxiliary  and  supple- 
mental service"  restrictions  where  special  circumstances  require  such 
waiver,  it  held  here  that  we  had  not  made  any  findings  as  to  whether 
or  not  special  circumstances  existed  to  warrant  such  omission. 

RAIL  ABANDONMENTS  AND  EXTENSIONS 

A  three-judge  district  court  upheld  our  order  permitting  abandon- 
ment of  a  small  connecting  railroad  which  serviced  industries  whose 
properties  adjoined  its  tracks  in  a  small  area  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
along  the  East  River.19  Our  order  contained  a  condition  requiring 
sale  of  the  railroad  to  any  responsible  person  offering  to  purchase  it  for 
continued  operation.  We  had  concluded  that  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  abandonment,  where  the  railroad  had  been  sus- 
taining large  and  continuing  operating  losses  without  a  substantial 
possibility  of  future  improvement  and  future  operating  revenues 
would  not  cover  the  cost  of  providing  safe  facilities  and  continued 
transportation  service.  The  court  held  (1)  that  our  conclusion  was 
supported  by  adequate  subsidiary  findings  and  substantial  evidence; 
(2)  that  the  proceedings  were  free  from  procedural  error;  (3)  that 
the  sale  condition  did  not  purport  to  do  more  than  require  the  railroad 
to  sell  whatever  future  interests  it  might  have  in  the  property  which 
it  occupied  under  lease;  and  (4)  that  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
lessor  was  subject  to  a  duty  to  lease  or  sell  to  a  putative  purchaser 
was  premature,  since  the  record  revealed  no  attempt  to  negotiate 
with  the  lessor,  and  did  not  present  an  issue  within  the  court's  juris- 
diction in  that  the  interpretation  of  the  railroad's  duty  to  continue 
operations  under  the  condition  was  properly  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  1(20)  before  a  single-judge  district  court  to 
prevent  improper  abandonment. 

A  district  court  sustained  our  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  under  section  1(18)  for  construction  of  a 
railroad  track  connecting  the  termini  of  three  railroads,  via  a  tunnel 
underneath  the  lines  of  a  fourth  railroad  over  the  objection  that 
the  level  of  the  proposed  tunnel  would  prevent  the  planned  lowering 
of  the  plaintiff's  grade  at  a  busy  street  intersection  and  rail  passenger 
station.20 


is  Jay  Street  Connecting  Railroad  v.  United  States,  et  al.,  174  F.  Supp.  609;  (Jay  Street  Connecting  Railroad- 
Abandonment— Entire  Line,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  307  I.C.C.  137,  Finance  Docket  No.  20240). 

20  Southern  Railway  Co.  v.  United  States  et  al,  180  F.  Supp.  189;  (Spartanburg  Terminal  Co.  Construction, 
Finance  Docket  No.  18534). 
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MOTOR  CARRIER  COMMERCIAL  ZONES  AND  TERMINAL  AREAS 

In  upholding  the  Commission's  cease  and  desist  order  against  a 
motor  carrier  requiring  it  to  refrain  from  unauthorized  service  to 
a  New  England  type  town,  a  district  court  upheld  the  Commission's 
interpretation  made  in  Ex  Parte  MC-37,  Commercial  Zones  and 
Terminal  Areas,  46  M.C.C.  665,  that  the  term  "municipality"  as 
used  in  section  203(b)(8)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  49  U.S.C. 
section  303(b)(8)  did  not  include  towns  or  townships  of  the  New 
England  type.21 

PARCEL  POST  RATES 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  reversing 
the  district  court,  held  nonre viewable  under  the  Postal  Policy  Act 
of  1958,  the  action  of  the  Postmaster  General,  consented  to  by  the 
Commission,  in  increasing  parcel  post  rates.22 

SUBSTITUTED    PIGGYBACK    RAIL    FOR    MOTOR    CARRIER    SERVICE 

A  district  court  sustained  our  order  in  which  we  ordered  canceled 
rates  filed  by  a  motor  carrier  for  the  substitution  of  trailer-on-flatcar 
rail  service  for  over-the-road  line-haul  service,  because  the  proponent 
of  the  rates  did  not  have  authority  to  perform  motor-carrier  service 
between  the  points  involved.23  The  court  rejected  the  contention 
of  the  motor  carrier  that  a  route  140  percent  circuitous,  and  also 
an  alternate  route  granted  for  operating  convenience,  between  the 
points,  constituted  a  basis  for  the  substituted  service. 

THROUGH  ROUTES  AND  JOINT  RATES 

A  district  court  upheld  our  order  which  dismissed  a  complaint  in 
which  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany had  requested  that  the  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway 
Company  be  required  to  join  with  it  in  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  via  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  carrier  partici- 
pates in  such  routes  and  rates  with  its  joint  owners,  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company.24 

The  principal  issue,  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Commission, 
was  whether  joint  control  and  management  by  two  competing  railroads 
over  a  third  railroad  falls  within  the  long-haul  protection  of  section 

Palmer  Lines,  Tnc.  v.  I  rnited  Stairs,  et  ul.,  179  F.  Supp.  629  (Mullen  Brothers  Inc.  v.  Palmer  Lines,  Inc., 
66  M.C.C.  637). 

nSummerfleld  v.  Parcel  Poet  Association,  inc.  k  ul.,  280  P.  (2d)  673  (Increased  Parcel  Post  Rates,  1957, 
309 1.(    '     69,  Dockel  Xo.  32168). 

olldated  Freightways,  Inc.  v.  United  States,  et  at.,  L76  F.  Supp.  559  (Substituted  Service— Consolidated 
Freightway  ,  /»■  .  306  t.C.C  301). 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St  fani  &  r.  r,  c<>.  v.  United  stairs,  \k>  v.  Supp.  si  (Chicago,  M.  si.  P.&P. 
It.  Co.  v.  Spokane  P.  &  8.  A'//.  Co.,  300  [.C.C.  453,  Docket  No.  31 166) 
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15(4)  of  the  [nterstate  Commerce  Act  which  restricts  the  Commission's 

authority  to  prescribe  a  through  route  whore  such  route  would 
embrace  "substantially  less  than  the  entire  length  of  its  railroad  and 
of  any  intermediate  railroad  operated  in  connection  and  under  a 
common  management  of  control  therewith,  which  lies  between  the 
termini  of  such  proposed  through  routes   *   *   *  " 

Although  the  restriction  is  framed  in  the  singular,  the  court  found 
our  interpretation  supported  by  prior  cases  and  the  legislative  history 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  noted  probable  jurisdiction  in  the  railroads' 
appeal. 

COMBINATION  RAIL  RATES  FROM  CANADA 

A  combination  through  rate  applicable  on  asbestos  comprised  of 
the  following  factors:  a  proportional  rate  published  by  Canadian 
carriers  from  asbestos  mines  in  Canada  to  East  Alburg  and  Newport, 
Vt.,  ports  of  entry,  3  and  5  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary; 
and  local,  commodity,  or  class  rates  published  by  American  rail 
carriers  from  the  ports  of  entry  to  points  in  the  South,  was  held 
to  be  not  subject  to  the  Commission's  jurisdiction  under  section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.25  The  court  failed  to  discuss  our 
further  finding  of  a  violation  of  section  3(1).  The  Supreme  Court 
has  noted  probable  jurisdiction  in  our  appeal. 

REPARATIONS 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  district  court  which  upheld  our  order  dismissing  a 
claim  for  reparations.  The  claim  was  based  upon  the  practice  of  the 
railroads  in  adding  the  percentage  increases,  authorized  by  us  in 
several  revenue  proceedings,  to  the  total  CIT  rates  on  transcontinental 
shipments  of  cotton  compressed  in  transit  rather  than  to  the  so-called 
net  rate  after  deducting  the  amounts  paid  out  of  the  rate  for  com- 
pression.26 

The  Supreme  Court,  reversing  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
held  that  our  report  and  order  determining,  in  aid  of  litigation  in  the 
Court  of  Claims,  that  charges  on  past  rail  transportation  for  the 
United  States  based  on  domestic  rates  were  unreasonable  to  the  extent 
they  exceeded  export  rates  contemporaneously  maintained,  are 
judicially  reviewable,  that  such  review  should  be  had  in  a  regularly 

«  Central  Vermont  Railway,  Inc.,  et  al.  v.  United  states  et  a!.,  182  F.  Bupp.  516;  Thermoid  Co.  Southern 
Division  V.  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  et  al,  303  I.C.C.  743. 

26  Benson,  et  al.  v.  United  states,  et  al.,  281  F.  (2d)  34,  opinion  below  175  F.  Supp.  264  (AUenberg  Cotton 
Company,  et  al.  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern  Railroad  Co.  et  at.,  289  I.C.C.  71  and  298  I.C.C.  577,  Docket  Xo. 
30937  . 
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constituted  district  court  of  one  judge,  and  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
erred  in  refusing  to  stay  its  proceedings  pending  such  review.27 

UNDUE  PREJUDICE  AND  PREFERENCE— RAIL  RATES 

The  Supreme  Court,  at  the  suggestion  of  counsel,  remanded  to  the 
lower  court  for  dismissal  as  being  moot,  an  appeal  from  a  judgment 
sustaining  our  order  finding  that  the  maintenance  of  certain  combina- 
tion rates  on  wheat  and  wheat  products  was  unjust  and  unduly 
prejudicial  to  millers  at  Milton-Freewater,  Oreg.,  and  unduly  prefer- 
ential to  their  competitors  on  other  routes  over  which  more  advan- 
tageous joint  rates  applied.28 

RATE  SUSPENSION  PROCEDURE 

A  district  court  held  that  our  action  in  declining  to  suspend  the 
effectiveness  of  new  reduced  rail  rates  pending  an  investigation  into 
the  lawfulness  of  the  rates  is  not  reviewable  since  "the  denial  of  a 
suspension  of  a  rate  by  the  Commission  is  by  law  committed  to  agency 
discretion  and,  therefore,  not  reviewable,"  "even  for  arbitrariness  or 
abuse  of  discretion."  29  The  court  also  dismissed  the  complaint  with 
respect  to  alleged  antitrust  law  violations  on  the  ground  that  the 
Commission  initially  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  consider 
them.  On  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  granted  our  motion  to  affirm 
the  lower  court's  decision  dismissing  the  antitrust  allegations  of  the 
complaint.  The  Supreme  Court  also  adopted  our  suggestion  of 
mootness  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  appeal  from  the  lower 
court's  decision  declaring  unreviewable  the  Commission's  refusal  to 
suspend  rates. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Two  common  stockholders  of  Alleghany  Corporation,  a  holding 
company,  brought  an  action  for  mandatory  and  declaratory  relief 
in  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  regularly  com- 
posed of  one  judge,  against  the  United  States  and  various  Commis- 
sioners, individually  and  as  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.30  The  suit  was  directed  to  three  Commission  actions  in 
1954  and  1955  relating  to  the  acquisition  of  control  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  Company  by  Alleghany,  namely,   (1)  an  order  of 

»  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  v.  United  States,  363  U.S.  202,  no  opinion  in  Court  of  Claims;  (United  States 
v.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.,  305  I.C.C.  2,59,  Docket  No.  32187). 

W  Great  Northern  Hail  may  Company  v.  United  States,  362  U.S.  939,  opinion  below  172  F.  Supp.  705  (Docket 
No.  32015,  Preston-Shaffer  Milling  Co.  v.  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  304  I.C.C.  491). 

M  Luckenbach  Stea  mh  Ip  Co.  v.  United  States,  et  al.,  179  F.  Supp.  605,  affirmed  in  part  and  dismissed  in  part, 
864  U.B.  280,  I.  and  S.  Docket  No.  7259,  Canned  Goods  Pacific  Coast  to  East.  Another  complaint  attacking 
the  action  of  the  Commission  in  vacating  a  suspension  order  concerning  trailer-on-flatcar  rates  was  sustained 
In  Helm'i  Express,  Inc.  et  al.  v.  United  States,  13  Fed.  Carr.  Cas.  par.  81,290,  (I.  and  S.  Docket  No.  7133, 
Tratter-on-flatcaT  Commodity  Hates  Within  Official  Territory). 

'iron  Neisloss  and  Randolph  I'hillips  v.  Anthony  F.  Arpaia  et  ah,  Civil  Action  No.  2086-59. 
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April  6,  1954,  denying,  after  an  informal  investigation,  a  petition  of 
the  New  York  Central  that  we,  upon  our  own  motion,  institute  an 
investigation  into  certain  transactions  of  Alleghany  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  Company  in  relation  to  Alleghany's  proposed 
acquisition  and  control  of  the  New  York  Central;  (2)  an  order  of  May 
18,  1954,  denying  a  petition  of  the  New  York  Central  for  a  declaratory 
order  that  acquisition  of  control  of  the  New  York  Central  system 
would  constitute  the  acquisition  of  two  or  more  carriers  under  section 
5(2)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act;  and  (3)  a  statement  in  our 
report  of  May  24,  1955,  approving  the  merger  of  two  of  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  {Louisville  db  Jeffersonville 
R.  Co.  Merger,  etc.,  295  I.C.C.  11),  that  the  acquisition  by  Alleghany 
of  control  of  the  New  York  Central  was  not  a  transaction  within  the 
scope  of  section  5(2)  requiring  our  approval.  Asserting  that  the 
orders  of  April  6  and  May  18,  1954,  were  vitiated  by  improper  in- 
fluences, the  complaint  requested  that  the  court  issue  a  declaratory 
judgment  to  that  effect,  that  we  be  directed  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
alleged  improper  influences,  and  that  we  be  directed  to  institute  an 
investigation  into  the  transactions  for  acquisition  by  Alleghany  of 
control  of  the  New  York  Central.  Asserting  that  the  statement  in 
our  report  of  May  24,  1955,  represented  an  erroneous  construction 
of  section  5(2),  and  that  it  was  vitiated  by  improper  influences,  the 
complaint  requested  that  the  court  so  declare,  that  we  be  directed 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  the  acquisition  of  control  and  exercise  all 
appropriate  powers  under  the  act,  and  that  we  be  directed  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  alleged  improper  influences  and  to  determine  whether 
Alleghany  is  disqualified  from  obtaining  approval  of  the  acquisition 
of  control.  The  court  granted,  without  opinion,  a  motion  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Commission  that  the  complaint  be  dismissed 
for  failure  to  state  a  claim  upon  which  relief  can  be  granted,  and  the 
plaintiffs  have  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 


LEGISLATION  AND  LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

Our  legislative  activities  last  year  covered  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
Most  of  our  time  and  attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  matters 
arising  principally  in  three  areas,  one  of  which  was  the  congressional 
inquiry  into  the  problems  of  the  coastwise  and  intercoastal  shipping 
industry.  In  testifying  at  some  length  at  these  hearings,  the  Com- 
mission's witness  discussed,  among  other  things,  our  suspension  power 
and  procedures,  the  1958  amendment  to  the  rule  of  ratemaking,  and 
the  underlying  factors  leading  to  the  decline  of  this  and  other  segments 
of  the  water-carrier  industry. 

Another  major  area  in  which  we  were  actively  engaged  involved 
the  extensive  hearings  on  both  the  House  and  Senate  sides  on  pro- 
posals to  amend  or  repeal  the  passenger  train  discontinuance  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  Much  of  our  time  and 
attention  was  also  devoted  to  following  and  participating  in  hearings 
on  bills  concerning  standards  of  conduct  in  proceedings  before  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  proposals  to  consolidate,  revise,  and  strengthen 
the  Federal  laws  relating  to  bribery,  graft,  and  conflicts  of  interest. 
Other  hearings  in  which  we  and  members  of  our  staff  participated  at 
the  request  of  various  congressional  committees  were  on  such  matters 
as  proposed  amendments  to  the  Accident  Reports  Act,  revision  of  the 
Transportation  of  Explosives  Act,  repeal  of  certain  obsolete  provisions 
of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  Pay  Act,  appropriations,  and  common 
ownership  and  control  of  one  form  of  transportation  by  another. 
Altogether,  the  number  of  hearings  in  which  we  appeared  and  partici- 
pated since  our  last  report  totaled  13.  The  number  of  bills  involved 
totaled  20. 

New  laws  enacted  as  a  result  of  our  legislative  proposals  during  the 
last  session  included  Public  Law  No.  86-710  (S.  1806),  approved 
September  9,  I960,  revising  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act. 
This  much  needed  legislation  was  the  result  of  our  continued  efforts 
over  several  years  to  iron  out  differences  over  certain  aspects  of  the 
proposal  that  arose  among  various  departments  and  agencies  having 
:m  interest  in  (he  matter.  Also  enacted  was  Public  Law  No.  86-615 
(S.  1509;  giving  effect  to  our  recommendations  to  provide  "grand- 
father" rights  to  carriers  which  became  subject  to  our  jurisdiction 
upon  the  admission  of  Alaska  as  a,  State.  The  (  ingress  also  passed 
S.  1508  which  would  have  subjected  the  government  owned-and- 
180 
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operated  Alaska  Railroad  to  regulation  under  the  Interstate  Commeree 
Act  with  respect  to  rates  and  safety  of  operation.  This  measure, 
however,  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  Other  laws  enacted  during 
the  last  session  relating  to  our  jurisdiction  and  functions  were  Public 
Law  No.  86-762  (S.  1964)  which  broadened  the  scope  of  the  Accident 
Reports  Act  as  to  reportable  accidents,  and  Public  Law  No.  86-475 
(H.J.  Res.  602)  requesting  and  authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  third  week  in  May  1960  as  National  Transportation  Week. 

Although  not  enacted  into  law,  some  further  progress  was  made 
during  the  last  session  on  several  other  of  our  proposals  or  outgrowths 
thereof.  H.R.  7055,  implementing  our  recommendation  to  repeal 
certain  obsolete  provisions  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service  Pay  Act  with 
respect  to  our  furnishing  the  Postmaster  General  with  information 
concerning  revenue  received  by  the  railroads  from  express  companies 
for  the  transportation  of  express  matter,  was  the  subject  of  hearing 
before  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  was  reported  favorably  by  the  subcommittee 
to  the  full  committee. 

Favorable  action  was  also  taken  by  the  House  commerce  committee 
in  reporting  out  H.R.  7937,  a  compromise  incentive  per  diem  measure 
designed  to  aid  the  Commission  in  alleviating  freight-car  shortages. 
This  bill  is  a  companion  to  S.  1789  which  had  been  reported  out 
favorably  by  the  Senate  commerce  committee  during  the  first  session. 
While  we  have  heretofore  urged  enactment  of  more  severe  legislation 
in  this  area,  passage  of  either  of  these  measures  would,  we  feel,  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  has  plagued 
us  for  many  years.  A  specific  recommendation  to  this  effect  is  in- 
cluded in  the  next  chapter. 

During  the  last  session  the  Senate  also  passed,  with  amendments, 
S.  3228  which  would  place  restrictions  on  the  future  application  of 
the  second  proviso  in  section  206(a)(1)  of  the  act  which  now  permits 
certain  motor  carriers  operating  within  a  single  State  to  engage  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  without  authority  from  the  Com- 
mission. Our  original  recommendation  was  for  outright  repeal  of 
this  proviso,  but  we  agreed  to  the  Senate  passed  version  following  a 
series  of  conferences  between  Commission  representatives  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners. 

Since  our  last  report,  we  have  responded  to  61  requests  from 
various  congressional  committees  and  subcommittees  for  reports  and 
comments  on  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  matters,  making  a  total  of 
144  such  responses  made  during  the  86th  Congress.  In  addition,  we 
also  expressed  our  views  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
on  five  bills,  four  draft  bills,  and  eight  enrolled  bills.     We  also  sub- 
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mitted  during  the  year  a  draft  bill  to  expand  pertinent  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  to  protect  members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
Commission  against  assault  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 


LEGISLATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  that  members  of  the  new  Congress  may  be  adequately 
informed  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  oar  recommendations,  they 
are  explained  below  in  somewhat  greater  detail  than  in  last  year's 
report. 

Although  listed  as  a  new  proposal,  Recommendation  No.  11  is  a 
revival  of  a  former  recommendation  made  in  our  annual  reports  for  the 
years  1952  through  1955.  The  need  for  this  legislation  is  even  greater 
now  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  referred  to  in  the  explana- 
tory comment  to  this  proposal.  Recommendation  No.  14  is  new  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  never  before  been  included  in  our  annual  reports. 
Legislation  giving  effect  thereto  was,  however,  introduced  at  our 
request  last  year  following  an  assault  on  one  of  our  district  supervisors 
during  the  course  of  an  investigation.  In  keeping  with  past  practice, 
it  is  our  intention  to  submit  draft  legislation  to  implement  our  recom- 
mendations. 

1.  We  recommend  that  section  17  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  delegate  to  three-man  employee  boards  the  power  to 
make  decisions  in  cases  in  which  a  hearing  has  been  held  and  which 
do  not  involve  issues  of  general  transportation  importance,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  to  an  appellate  division  whose  decision  would  be 
administratively  final. 

Major  issues  coming  before  the  Commission  require  thorough  study 
and  constructive  thought  by  its  members.  The  Commission's  work- 
load, however,  has  reached  the  point  where  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
more  difficult  for  members  to  find  the  necessary  time  to  do  so.  Most 
of  the  large  number  of  cases  which  now  require  action  by  a  division 
of  the  Commission  do  not  involve  problems  of  general  transportation 
importance  or  of  national  scope  and  significance,  but  may  be  deter- 
mined in  the  light  of  established  precedents.  Under  the  recommended 
amendment  matters  of  this  type  could  be  disposed  of  initially  by  a 
board  of  three  qualified  employees,  subject  to  petition  to  an  appellate 
division.  Commission  members  would  thus  have  more  time  to  devote 
to  matters  involving  important  policy  considerations,  and  particular 
cases  could  be  handled  more  expeditiously. 

This  recommendation  was  included  in  our  annual  report  for  the  first  time  last 
year.    No  bills  were  introduced  to  give  effect  thereto. 

2.  We  recommend  that  section  1(14)  be  amended  to  authorize  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  per  diem  charges  for  the  use  of 
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railroad  freight  cars  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  owner- 
ship and  maintenance,  value  of  use,  or  upon  such  other  basis  or 
combination  of  bases  as  will,  in  its  judgment,  provide  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  owner,  contribute  to  sound  car  service  practices, 
and  encourage  the  acquisition  of  an  adequate  national  fleet  of  freight 
cars. 

The  freight-car  supply  situation  has  been  a  serious  problem  for 
many  years.  Inadequate  car  ownership  and  inefficient  utilization  of 
existing  equipment  on  the  part  of  some  carriers  have  been  the  prime 
factors  causing  such  shortages.  The  situation  has  also  been  aggra- 
vated in  recent  years  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
unserviceable  or  bad-order  cars. 

Enactment  of  the  recommended  legislation  would  assist  the  Com- 
mission in  coping  with  this  problem  by  authorizing  it  to  prescribe  per 
diem  rates  which  would  provide  an  economic  incentive  to  the  carriers 
to  procure  and  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  freight  cars. 

Legislation  designed  to  relieve  the  freight-car  supply  situation  has  been  recom- 
mended in  our  annual  reports  since  1955.  Hearings  on  bills  to  implement  these 
and  related  proposals  were  held  during  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses,  but  no 
further  action  was  taken  thereon.  Hearings  on  similar  proposals  were  held  during 
the  86th  Congress,  and  companion  bills,  S.  1789  and  H.R.  7937,  compromise 
measures  which  would  give  effect  to  the  above-suggested  amendment,  were 
reported  out  favorably  by  the  Senate  and  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committees,  respectively. 

3.  We  recommend  that  section  212(a)  be  amended  in  the  following 
respects:  (1)  to  make  motor  carrier  operating  authorities  subject  to 
suspension,  change,  or  revocation  for  willful  failure  to  comply  with  any 
rule  or  regulation  lawfully  promulgated  by  the  Commission;  (2)  to 
make  the  revocation  procedure  therein  prescribed  conform  to  the 
procedure  provided  in  section  410(f)  of  the  act  by  eliminating  the 
term  "willfully"  in  the  first  proviso;  and  (3)  to  provide  that  the 
Commission  may,  upon  reasonable  notice,  suspend  motor  carrier 
operating  authorities  for  failure  to  comply  with  insurance  regulations 
issued  by  it  pursuant  to  section  215  thereof. 

Section  212(a)  as  now  written  prevents  us  from  suspending  or 
revoking  a  motor-carrier  certificate  except  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  part  II  of  the  act  "or  with  any  *  *  *  regulation  of 
I  he  Commission  promulgated  thereunder  *  *  *"  [emphasis  supplied]. 
The  Commission,  however,  prescribes  regulations  under  authority  of 
other  laws,  as,  for  example,  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act. 
Because  these  regulations  arc  not  prescribed  under  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  we  are  without  power  to  suspend  or  revoke 
an  offending  carrier's  authority  for  willful  or  continued  noncompli- 
ance with  such  regulations.     Part  (1)  of  this  recommendation  is  de- 
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signed  to  provide  us  with  the  means  of  dealing  more  effectively  with 
serious  violations  of  any  of  our  applicable  rules  and  regulations. 

A  freight  forwarder's  permit  ma}'  be  revoked  under  the  first  proviso 
of  section  410(f)  for  failure  to  comply  with  a  Commission  order 
commanding  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  part  IV,  a  rule  or 
regulation  issued  by  the  Commission  thereunder,  or  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  limitations  of  its  permit.  Under  section  212(a),  on  the 
other  hand,  a  motor  carrier's  certificate  or  permit  cannot  be  revoked 
in  the  absence  of  a  showing  that  the  failure  or  refusal  to  obey  such 
compliance  order  was  willful.  Motor  carrier  operating  rights  should 
be  revocable,  in  the  same  manner  as  freight  forwarders,  upon  the 
establishment  of  disobedience  to  a  compliance  order  without  the 
necessity  of  an  additional  showing  that  such  disobedience  was  willful. 

The  second  proviso  of  section  212(a)  provides  that  the  operating 
authorities  of  motor  carriers  and  brokers  may  be  suspended,  after 
notice  but  without  hearing,  for  failure  to  comply  with  brokerage  bond 
regulations  and  tariff  publishing  rules.  However,  no  provision  is 
made,  as  in  the  case  of  freight  forwarders,  for  suspension,  on  short 
notice,  for  failure  to  file  proof  of  cargo,  public  liability,  and  property 
damage  insurance  coverage. 

This  recommendation  has  been  included  in  our  annual  reports  since  1955. 
S.  1461  giving  effect  thereto  was  passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  85th  Congress, 
and  a  hearing  was  held  on  H.R.  5331,  a  companion  bill  in  the  House,  but  no 
report  was  issued  by  the  House  committee.  Bills  S.  1803  and  H.R.  7058  were 
introduced  in  the  86th  Congress  to  implement  these  proposals,  but  no  action 
was  taken  thereon. 

4.  We  recommend  that  chapter  157,  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  that  suits  to  set  aside  Commission  orders  shall  be 
brought  against  the  Commission  instead  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  right  of  the  Government,  through  the  Attorney  General,  to 
intervene  in  any  case. 

Commission  orders  are  subject  to  review  by  three-judge  district 
courts.  In  such  proceedings,  however,  the  United  States,  represented 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  is  the  statutory  defendant.  The 
Commission  has  a  statutory  right  of  intervention,  and  it  exercises 
this  right  regularly  through  its  own  attorneys. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  occasions  in  which  the  Department 
has  declined  to  defend  our  orders,  and  a  number  of  others  in  which 
it  has  attempted  to  confess  error.  It  has  also,  after  having  joined 
in  the  defense  of  an  order  in  the  district  court,  reversed  its  position 
by  attacking  the  order  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Orderly  defense  of 
our  orders  is,  of  course,  seriously  embarrassed  by  such  action. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  expected  the  Department  to  defend 
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our  orders  instead  of  undertaking  to  pass  on  their  merits.  Under 
the  proposed  amendment  the  Commission  would  be  entrusted  with 
the  defense  of  its  own  orders,  thereby  eliminating  this  source  of 
difficulty. 

Enactment  of  this  proposal  has  been  recommended  in  our  annual  reports 
since  1954.  Bills  giving  effect  thereto  were  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress, 
and  a  hearing  was  held  on  the  Senate  side.  Bills  S.  1813  and  H.R.  9178  were 
also  introduced  during  the  86th  Congress  but  no  further  action  was  taken  on 
either  measure. 

5.  We  recommend  that  section  5(10)  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
gross  operating  revenue,  instead  of  the  number  of  vehicles  owned  or 
operated,  the  basis  for  determining  whether  a  proposed  unification 
or  acquisition  of  control  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

In  determining  whether  a  proposed  transaction  is  exempt  from  the 
requirements  of  section  5,  one  of  the  tests  is  whether  or  not  the 
aggregate  number  of  motor  vehicles  owned,  leased,  controlled,  or 
operated  by  the  parties,  for  purposes  of  transportation  subject  to 
part  II  of  the  act,  exceeds  20.  This  test  has  been  difficult  to  apply, 
and  the  time  and  effort  spent  in  establishing  the  number  of  vehicles 
on  which  jurisdiction  depends  has,  where  the  question  is  close,  proved 
to  be  disproportionate  to  benefit  intended  by  the  exemption.  This 
test  has  also  presented  numerous  possibilities  of  evasion.  Gross 
operating  revenues,  which  are  readily  ascertainable,  would  provide 
a  more  reliable  criterion. 

This  recommendation  has  been  included  in  our  annual  reports  since  1957. 
Implementing  legislation  was  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress,  and  companion 
bills  S.  1807  and  H.R.  8538,  which  would  have  given  effect  thereto,  were  intro- 
duced during  the  86th  Congress.  No  further  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
proposal. 

6.  We  recommend  that  section  222(b)  be  amended  to  enable  the 
Commission  in  enforcement  proceedings  to  obtain  service  of  process 
upon  motor  carriers  and  to  permit  the  joining  of  any  other  necessary 
party  without  regard  to  where  the  carrier  or  other  party  may  be  served. 

Section  222(b)  authorizes  us  to  institute  proceedings  to  enjoin  unlaw- 
ful motor-carrier  operations  or  practices  in  the  Federal  district  court  of 
any  district  through  which  a  carrier  operates.  Under  Rule  4(f)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  service  of  process  in  such  proceedings 
is  limited  to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  court  is 
located.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  join  as  parties  defendant 
shippers  using  the  services  of  such  carriers,  but  we  have  been  unable, 
in  some  cases,  to  obtain  service  upon  both  carrier  and  shipper  because 
fchey  were  not  located  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  same  State. 

We  are  precluded  under  the  decision  in  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission v.  Blue  Diamond  Products  Company,  192  F.  (2d)  43,  from  pro- 
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ceeding  against  a  shipper  without  proceeding  against  the  carrier.  We 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  principle  of  that  case.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
of  the  view  that  the  Commission  should  be  permitted  to  commence  an 
action  against  a  carrier  in  any  State  in  which  it  conducts  operations 
regardless  of  where  it  may  be  served,  and  to  join  a  shipper  as  a  party 
defendant  without  regard  to  where  the  shipper  may  be  served.  To  the 
extent  that  we  are  precluded  from  bringing  an  action  in  "any  district 
where  such  motor  carrier  or  broker  operates,"  the  congressional  pur- 
pose in  enacting  section  222(b)  is  being  defeated.  [Emphasis  supplied.] 
This  proposed  amendment  would  enable  the  Commission  to  enforce 
the  act  more  effectively. 

This  recommendation  was  first  made  in  our  annual  report  for  1958,  and  com- 
panion bills  S.  1808  and  H.R.  7059  giving  effect  thereto  were  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  respectively,  during  the  86th  Congress.  However,  no  hearings 
were  held  thereon. 

7.  We  recommend  that  section  303(b)  relating  to  the  water-carrier 
bulk  commodity  exemption  be  repealed,  but  with  provisions  preserv- 
ing the  rights  of  those  carriers  presently  engaged  in  such  operations 
under  the  exemption. 

As  a  result  of  the  various  exemptions  in  part  III  of  the  act,  par- 
ticularly the  so-called  dry-bulk  commodity  exemption,  only  about  10 
percent,  tonnagewise,  of  domestic  water  transportation  is  subject  to 
economic  regulation  by  the  Commission.  The  complete  absence  of 
regulation  of  such  a  large  segment  of  the  domestic  water  carrier  indus- 
try is  incompatible  with  the  public  interest  in  reasonable  and  stable 
regulated  rates.  In  addition,  the  regulated  carriers  are  placed  at  a 
distinct  competitive  disadvantage  and  shippers  and  localities  are  sub- 
jected to  discriminatory  practices. 

Repeal  of  the  dry-bulk  commodity  exemption  would  constitute  an 
important  step  toward  correcting  this  situation  and  would  contribute 
substantially  to  achieving  greater  equality  of  treatment  of  carriers  of 
the  various  modes. 

This  recommendation  has  been  included  in  our  annual  reports  since  1958. 
S.  1809  and  H.R.  8467  were  introduced  during  the  86th  Congress  to  implement  the 
proposal,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  thereon. 

8.  We  recommend  that  those  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  Pay  Act,  39  Stat.  428,  under  which  the  Commission,  from 
time  to  time,  is  requested  to  furnish  the  Postmaster  General  with 
information  as  to  the  revenue  received  by  railroad  companies  from 
express  companies  for  services  rendered  in  the  transportation  of 
express  matter,  be  repealed. 

These  statutory  provisions,  enacted  in  1916,  have  been  rendered 
obsolete  by  changes  which  have  occurred  since  that  time  in  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  railway  express,  and  in  the  relationship  be- 
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tween  the  express  agency  and  the  railroads.  The  transportation  of 
express  matter  by  railroads  is  not  now  and  has  not  for  many  years 
been  performed  under  any  rates  or  system  of  rates.  Nevertheless, 
the  Postmaster  General  has,  in  compliance  with  the  law,  continued  to 
request  from  the  Commission  information  respecting  revenue  received 
by  the  railroads  from  the  express  agency  and  the  rates,  as  ascertained, 
for  services  rendered  in  the  transportation  of  express  matter.  The 
Commission  has,  in  each  instance,  furnished  the  Postmaster  General 
all  the  information  it  has  concerning  the  revenue  receipts  of  the  rail- 
roads from  railway  express.  However,  since  such  receipts  do  not 
reflect  any  specific  rate  structure,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  arrive  at 
any  practical  determination  of  what  would  be  the  underlying  rates. 

This  recommendation  was  first  made  in  our  annual  report  for  1958  and  was 
repeated  last  year.  During  the  86th  Congress,  S.  1810  and  H.R.  7055  were 
introduced  to  give  effect  thereto.  A  hearing  was  held  on  H.R.  7055  before  a 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
was  reported  out  favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  to  the  full  Committee. 

NEW  RECOMMENDATIONS 

9.  We  recommend  that  part  II  of  the  act  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Commission,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  to  deny,  revoke,  or 
suspend  certificates,  permits,  licenses,  or  other  operating  authority 
under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  or  to  order  divestiture  of  interest 
when  such  operating  authority,  a  facility  or  instrumentality  operated 
or  employed  in  connection  therewith,  has  been  used  to  commit,  or  to 
aid  and  abet  in  the  commission  of,  a  felony,  or,  when  applying  for 
operating  authority,  perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  has  been 
committed  before  the  Commission,  and  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  director,  officer,  or  person  convicted  of  such  crime  has  such  an 
interest  in  the  business  that  the  conviction  affects  the  fitness  of  the 
carrier  or  broker. 

At  the  present  time  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  revoke  a 
certificate  solely  because  a  carrier  is  engaged  in  some  undesirable  or 
even  criminal  activity.  The  law  directs  the  Commission  to  issue 
certificates  or  permits  upon  a  showing  that  the  proposed  service  will 
meet  a  public  need  and  that  the  applicant  is  fit,  willing  and  able  to 
perform  the  proposed  transportation.  The  issue  of  fitness  is  limited, 
however,  to  fitness  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  motor 
transportation  such  as  safety  of  operations,  and  does  not  embrace 
other  activities  or  habits  of  the  applicant. 

We  have  long  felt  that  investigations  of  criminal  activities,  other 
than  violations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  related  acts,  are 
mal  ters  peculiarly  within  the  province  of  some  agency  other  than  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  Commis- 
sion  is  qualified    to   function   in   the  capacity  of  a  criminal  court. 
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Neither  does  the  Commission  believe  that  it  should  become  the 
"keeper  of  the  morals"  of  the  transportation  industry.  Nevertheless, 
we  believe  that  the  Commission  should  lend  its  weight  to  efforts  to 
stamp  out  crime  wherever  it  arises.  Our  efforts,  of  course,  must  be 
relevant  to  the  conduct  of  the  transportation  business.  We  therefore 
recommend  amendments  to  appropriate  sections  of  part  II  of  the  act 
giving  the  Commission  the  power  to  deny,  revoke,  or  suspend  operating 
authority  under  certain  circumstances.  First,  either  the  operating 
authority  or  a  facility  or  instrumentality  operated  or  employed  in 
connection  therewith  must  have  been  used  to  commit,  or  aid  and  abet 
in  the  commission  of,  a  felony,  or,  when  applying  for  operating  au- 
thority, perjury,  or  subornation  of  perjury,  must  have  been  committed. 
Secondly,  the  Commission  would  be  required  to  find  that  the  director, 
officer,  or  person  convicted  of  such  crime  has  such  an  interest  in  the 
business  that  the  conviction  affects  the  fitness  of  the  carrier  or  broker. 

The  public  interest,  which  is  always  of  primary  importance,  would 
be  protected  by  making  the  Commission's  authority  under  this 
amendment  discretionary  so  that  any  service  could  be  continued, 
for  example,  where  an  area  is  served  by  only  one  carrier. 

10.  We  recommend  that  section  204(a)(3)  be  amended  to  make 
more  definite  the  Commission's  authority  to  prescribe  regulations 
governing  the  safety  of  operations  and  equipment  of  private  carriers 
of  property  by  motor  vehicle. 

For  20  years  the  Commission  has,  under  these  statutory  provisions, 
prescribed  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  safety  of  operations  and 
equipment  of  private  carriers  of  property  by  motor  vehicle,  including 
the  safe  transportation  by  such  carriers  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  articles.  On  August  25,  1960,  however,  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Oregon  dismissed  all  191  counts  of 
an  information  filed  in    United  States  v.  Pacific  Powder  Company, 

F.  Supp.  — -,  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  authority  under  that 

section  to  regulate  private  carriers  except  as  to  standards  of  equipment 
and  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  of  employees.  This 
case  involved  the  truck  of  a  private  carrier  which,  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  loaded  with  dynamite  and  nitro  carbo  nitrate,  was  left  unat- 
tended in  a  downtown  area  of  Roseburg,  Oreg.  During  the  early 
morning  hours  the  truck  caught  fire  and  exploded.  Thirteen  people 
were  killed,  about  125  others  injured,  and  some  8  or  9  blocks  were 
almost  completely  destroyed.  Property  damage  was  estimated  at 
between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000.  The  Department  of  Justice 
declined  to  appeal  the  decision. 

While  recent  amendments  to  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act 
will  probably  preclude  the  specific  problem  involved  in  this  case  from 
arising  in  the  future,  the  decision  will  have  a  serious  adverse  impact 
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upon  virtually  every  other  aspect  of  motor  carrier  safety  regulation  in 
so  far  as  private  carriers  of  property  are  concerned,  since  such  regula- 
tions would  have  to  be  prescribed  under  section  204(a)(3)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  Under  this  decision,  for  example,  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations  respecting  the  safe  loading,  parking,  and  fueling  of 
vehicles,  of  stopping  when  involved  in  an  accident,  and  against  trans- 
porting unauthorized  persons  would  no  longer  apply  to  private 
carriers.  A  question  could  also  be  raised  as  to  whether  our  regulations 
against  driving  while  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  or  driving  while 
ill  or  fatigued  would  apply  to  such  carriers. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Pacific  Powder  Company  case  may  establish 
a  precedent  for  decisions  in  other  district  courts,  we  urge,  out  of  an 
abundance  of  precaution,  early  enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
make  more  definite  our  authority  in  this  important  area  of  safety 
regulation. 

11.  We  recommend  that  sections  204a  and  406a  be  amended  to 
make  common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle  and  freight  forwarders, 
respectively,  liable  for  the  payment  of  damages  in  reparation  awards  to 
persons  injured  by  them  through  violations  of  the  act. 

At  present,  shippers  using  motor  common  carriers  and  freight  for- 
warders subject  to  parts. II  and  IV  of  the  act,  respectively,  have  no 
redress  either  before  the  Commission  or  in  the  courts  for  the  recovery 
of  unlawful  charges  on  past  shipments.  Such  remedy  is  available  only 
with  respect  to  violations  by  railroads  and  other  carriers  subject  to 
part  I  and  water  carriers  subject  to  part  III. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  T.I.M.E.,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  359  U.S.  464,  decided  May  18,  1959,  the  Commission,  upon 
petition,  passed  upon  the  reasonableness  of  motor  carrier  rates  on  the 
assumption  that  the  petitioner  was  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  in 
court  for  reparations  based  upon  the  unreasonableness  thereof.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  Court  ruled  that  a  shipper  by  motor  carrier 
subject  to  part  II  has  no  right  to  maintain  such  an  action.  Since  we 
have  no  authority  under  the  act  to  award  reparations  based  on  unlaw- 
ful motor  carrier  rates,  a  shipper  is  without  a  remedy  for  injuries 
sustained  from  the  application  of  such  rates.  Moreover,  since  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  part  IV  are  similar  to  those  in  part  II,  it  appears 
that  a  shipper  by  freight  forwarder  is  in  the  same  plight. 

Our  experience  in  these  matters,  both  in  proceedings  ancillary  to 
court  actions  and  in  the  informal  handling  of  complaints,  shows  a 
definite  need  for  remedial  legislation.  Although  our  experience  under 
part  IV  has  not  shown  the  need  to  be  as  pressing  with  respect  to  freight 
forwarders,  it  seems  desirable  and  logical  to  have  the  four  parts  of  the 
act  uniform  in  this  respect. 
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12.  We  recommend  that  sections  216(c)  and  305(b)  be  amended  to 
authorize  the  voluntary  establishment  of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  between  motor  and  water  common  carriers  subject,  respectively, 
to  parts  II  and  III  of  the  act  and  common  carriers  by  water  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  on  interstate  traffic 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States. 

Under  existing  law  we  have  jurisdiction  over  domestic  water  trans- 
portation except  for  carriers  serving  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Jurisdiction 
over  water  common  carriers  operating  in  interstate  commerce  between 
those  States  and  the  other  States  of  the  Union  rests  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  statutory  authority,  common  carriers 
subject  severally  to  the  jurisdiction  of  different  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  may  not  establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates  with  each 
other.  Such  authority  exists  under  part  I  of  the  act  with  respect  to 
the  voluntary  establishment  of  joint  rates  between  railroads  subject 
to  our  jurisdiction  and  water  carriers  serving  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Such  authority  does  not  exist,  however,  with  respect  to  motor  and 
water  common  carriers  subject  to  our  jurisdiction  and  common  carriers 
by  water  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maritime  Board.  Shippers 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  single-factor  through  rates  on  inter- 
state traffic  moving  in  the  Alaska  and  Hawaii  trade  via  these  forms  of 
transportation. 

Enactment  of  this  recommendation  would  provide  a  simple  and 
inexpensive  means  of  extending  to  the  users  of  motor-water  services 
between  Alaska  or  Hawaii  and  the  other  States  the  benefits  of  joint 
rates  similar  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  shippers  by  rail  and  water  on 
such  traffic  by  reason  of  the  authority  contained  in  section  1(1)  (a)  of 
part  I  of  the  act  for  the  voluntary  establishment  of  joint  rail- water 
rates. 

13.  We  recommend,  in  view  of  the  prohibitions  in  section  1001  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
various  related  acts  be  amended  to  eliminate  the  mandatory  require- 
ment that  certain  reports,  applications,  and  complaints  be  filed  with 
the  Commission  under  oath,  and  that  such  oath  provisions  be  made 
discretionary  with  the  Commission. 

Section  20(2)  of  part  I  and  comparable  provisions  in  other  parts  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  require  the  carriers  to  file  annual  reports 
with  the  Commission  under  oath.  The  oath  requirement  is  discre- 
tionary with  the  Commission,  however,  with  respect  to  the  filing  of 
special  reports  under  those  sections.  Similarly,  section  1  of  the 
Accidents  Reports  Act  requires  that  monthly  accident  reports  be  made 
under   oath.     Authentication   under   oath   is   also   mandatory   with 
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respect  to  the  filing  of  applications  for  motor  carrier,  water  carrier, 
and  freight  forwarder  operating  authority,  and  the  filing  of  complaints 
involving  rates  of  motor  contract  carriers  and  water  common  and 
contract  carriers.  By  contrast,  there  are  no  similar  requirements, 
respecting  the  filing  of  complaints  involving  the  rates  of  railroads, 
pipelines,  or  express  companies  under  part  I,  motor  common  carriers 
subject  to  part  II,  or  freight  forwarders  subject  to  part  IV.  More- 
over, verification  under  oath  is  not  required  with  respect  to  reports 
submitted  by  conferences,  bureaus,  or  other  organizations  formed 
pursuant  to  section  5a  of  the  act,  nor  with  respect  to  periodical  and 
special  reports  under  section  20b  (6). 

Section  35  of  the  Criminal  Code,  18  U.S.C.,  sec.  1001,  prescribes 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  making  false  statements  or 
reports  to  Federal  administrative  agencies.  Penalties  are  also  pre- 
scribed under  section  20(7)  (b)  and  other  provisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  for  the  intentional  filing  of  such  statements.  In  view 
of  the  various  provisions  of  the  act  requiring  carriers  to  file  reports 
as  the  Commission  may  require  and  the  provisions  of  section  35  of 
the  Criminal  Code  prohibiting  the  intentional  giving  of  false  informa- 
tion, even  though  not  under  oath,  it  seems  clear  that  the  mandatory 
oath  requirements  in  the  statutes  administered  by  us  are  no  longer 
necessary. 

Enactment  of  legislation  eliminating  the  mandatory  oath  require- 
ment would  not  only  relieve  the  carriers  of  a  burden  without  adversely 
affecting  the  functions  of  the  Commission,  but  would  also  remove 
delays  and  inconveniences  in  the  processing  of  reports  and  other 
documents  necessitated  by  returning  them  to  the  carriers  when  the 
oath  has  been  omitted.  Retention  of  discretionary  authority,  as 
proposed,  would  enable  us  to  impose  the  oath  requirement  as  to  some 
or  all  of  these  matters  should  the  need  therefor  arise  in  the  future. 

14.  We  recommend  that  section  1114,  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  be  amended  to  protect  members,  officers,  and  employees  of 
the  Commission  against  assault  while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of 
the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

The  duties  of  the  Commission's  members  and  many  of  its  employ- 
ees are  performed  under  conditions  where  physical  violence  could 
ore ur.  Several  incidents  of  such  violence  and  threatened  violence 
have,  in  fact,  been  reported  to  us  by  members  of  our  field  staff,  two 
of  which  were  reported  to  us  within  the  past  year.  Federal  judges, 
United  States  attorneys,  post  office  inspectors,  officers  and  employees 
of  the  F.B.I. ,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  the  secret  service,  and  cer- 
tain other  Federal  officers  and  employees  are  afforded  some  measure 
of  protection  against  such  assaults  by  the  provisions  of  section  111 
of  title  IS  of  the  United  States  Code  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  attack 
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any  person  designated  in  section  1114  of  that  title.  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  Commission  are  not,  however,  covered 
thereby. 

Enactment  of  this  recommended  amendment  would  extend  the 
deterrent  effect  of  these  protective  statutes  to  the  members,  officers, 
and  employees  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

John  H.  Winchell,  Chairman. 

Anthony  F.  Arpaia.1 

Howard  G.  Freas. 

Kenneth  H.  Tuggle. 

Everett  Hutchinson. 

Rupert  L.  Murphy. 

Laurence  K.  Walrath. 

Donald  P.  McPherson. 

Abe  McGregor  Goff. 

Charles  A.  Webb. 

Clyde  E.  Herring. 


Commissioner  Arpaia  resiened  March  15,  1960. 


APPENDIX  A 


STATISTICS  OF  RAILROAD  DEVELOPMENT  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS 

OF  CARRIERS 

Data  for  years  preceding  1949  for  most  of  the  tables  appear  in  prior  reports 

Table  I. — Mileage  operated  and  mileage  owned  by  railroads  in  the  United  States, 

1949-59 


Road 
owned  in 
the  United 

States  1 

(first  main 

track) 

Total 
miles  of 
all  tracks 
operated, 
excluding 
trackage 
rights  2 

Mileage  operated  by  classes  I  and  II  line-haul 
railroads  (including  trackage  rights) 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

First  main 
track 

Second  or 

additional 

main 

tracks 

Yard  track 
and  sidings 

All  tracks 

1949. 

224, 511 
223, 779 
223,  427 
222,  508 
221,  758 
221,  098 
220,  670 
220, 221 
219, 067 
218,  399 
217,  565 

376, 108 
375, 296 
374, 852 
373,  571 
372,  584 
371,  339 
369,  401 
368,020 
365, 915 
364,  353 
362,  506 

237, 564 
236, 857 
236,  476 
235,  545 
234, 959 
234,  342 
233, 955 
233,  509 
232, 177 
231, 494 
230, 930 

40, 639 
40, 456 
40, 157 
39,977 
39, 794 
39,  520 
38,  825 
37, 908 
37, 123 
36, 448 
35, 746 

119,029 
119,067 
119, 198 
119, 109 
118, 983 
118,718 
118, 185 
118, 251 
117,  678 
117,  322 
117,236 

397, 232 

1950...                 

396, 380 

1951...                    

395, 831 

1952...                    

394,  631 

1953 

393, 736 

1954 

392,  580 

1955 

390,  965 

1956 

389, 668 

1957 

386, 978 

1958 

385, 264 

1959 

383,  912 

1  Includes  mileage  of  some  small  companies  that  do  not  make  annual  reports  to  the  Commission. 

2  Includes  mileage  of  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads  and  switching  and  terminal  companies. 


Table  II. — Equipment  of  railroads,  including  switching  and  terminal  companies, 
in  service  at  the  close  of  each  year,  1949-59  1 


Locomotives 

Year  ended  Dec.  31 — 

Steam 

Electric 

Diesel 

Other 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort ? 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

Number 

Average 
tractive 
effort  2 

1949 

30, 344 

26,680 

22,  590 

16, 738 

12,  274 

9,041 

6,266 

3,918 

2,608 

1,488 

871 

Pounds 
56, 333 
57,075 
58, 476 
59, 966 
61, 339 
63, 152 
65, 005 
68, 745 
72, 030 
73,  692 
73,  298 

856 
827 
817 
791 
713 
669 
639 
616 
597 
562 
517 

Pounds 
59, 427 
59, 713 
60,037 
60,415 
62, 060 
62,  605 
64,577 
64, 198 
65, 696 
66, 914 
71,221 

12, 025 
15, 396 
19, 014 
22, 118 
24, 209 
25, 256 
26,  563 

28,  001 
29, 137 

29,  515 
30, 097 

Pounds 
56,714 
57,  487 
58, 202 
58, 918 
59,  393 
59,  692 
63,  644 
60, 489 
60,479 
60,593 
60,911 

47 
48 
52 
52 
55 
67 
34 
58 
49 
51 
54 

Pounds 
29, 636 

1950 

18,  842 

1951 

19,  687 

1952 

3  59, 176 

1953 

3  77, 150 

1954 

»  108, 114 

1955 

3  111,353 

1956 

3  117,031 

1957 

3 117,  567 

1958 

3  135,  875 

1959 

3  156, 297 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabls  II. — Equipment  of  railroads,  including  switching  and  tetminal  companies 
in  service  at  the  close  of  each  year,  1949-59  1 — Continued 


Cars 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Freight  cars  (excluding 
caboose) 

Passenger 

train 

Coaches 

Number 

Average 
capacity  2 

Number 

Number 

A  verage 

seating 

capacity  2 

Number 
air-con- 
ditioned 2 

1949 

1,778,811 
1,  745,  778 
1,  777,  878 
1,  783,  352 
1,  801,  874 
1,761,386 
1,  723,  747 
1,  738,  631 
1,  777,  557 
1,  755,  775 
1,  708, 116 

Tons 
52  A 
52.6 
52.9 
53.2 
53.5 
53.7 
53.7 
54.0 
54.5 
54.8 
55,0 

38, 006 
37,  359 
36, 326 
34,  942 
34,  106 
33, 035 
32, 182 
30,817 
29,  564 
28,  999 
27,419 

16, 806 
16,  488 
15,856 
14,  957 
14,460 
14,210 
13,  543 
12,  867 
12, 328 
11,934 
11,121 

75 
75 
76 
74 
74 
74 
75 
75 
75 
76 
76 

6  868 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

7,351 
7,  389 
7,356 
7,427 
7,689 
7,378 
7,414 
7,295 

1954   . 

1955 

1956  . 

1957- 

1958 

1959—. 

6,751 

1  Privately  owned  cars  and  cars  owned  or  leased  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  are  not  included.  In  1959  privatelv 
owned  freight  carrying  cars  numbered  272,242  and  cars  owned  or  leased  by  the  Pullman  Co.,  2,758. 

2  Class  I  railroads. 

3  Includes  gas  turbine  electric  locomotives  having  average  tractive  effort  as  follows:  1952,  6  locomotives 
of  138,000  pounds;  1953,  10  locomotives  of  137,900  pounds;  1954  throueh  1957,  25  locomotives  of  137,920  pounds- 
1958,  29  locomotives  of  147,931  pounds;  1959,  36  locomotives  of  160,111  pounds. 


Table   III. — Railroad  capital  actually  outstanding  and  net  income, 
Line -haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


1949-59: 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

Total  rail- 
road capital 

Funded  debt 
unmatured  i 

Preferred 
stock 

Common 
stock 

Ratio  of 
debt  to 
capital 

Net 
income  2 

Ratio  of 

net 
income 
to  stock 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Thousands 
$18,342,568 
18,273,631 
18,  219,  950 
18, 066,  968 
17,658,048 
17,  590,  304 
17,422,043 
17,  399, 198 
16,  774,  573 
16,  602,  537 
16,365,102 

Thousands 
$9,  120,  246 
9,  089,  499 
9, 007,  960 
8,870,639 
8,  767,  043 

8,  744,  039 
8,771,315 

9,  093, 139 
9,115,053 
9, 093,  753 
8,  885,  861 

Thousands 
$1,  988, 169 
1,976,670 
1,976,699 
1,  953,  640 
1,868,411 
1,530,064 
1,  309,  482 
1,394,985 
1, 369,  233 
1,266,001 
1,245,673 

Thousands 
$7,234,153 
7,  207,  462 
7,  235,  291 
7,  242,  689 
7, 022,  594 
7,  316,  201 
7,  341,  246 
6,911,074 
6, 290,  287 
6,  242,  782 
6,  233,  568 

Percent 
49.7 
49.7 
49.4 
49.1 
49.6 
49.7 
50.3 
52.3 
54.3 
54.8 
54.3 

Thousands 
$496, 103 
854,  951 
757,  934 
900, 472 
939,  887 
712,  252 
958,  849 
908,  416 
765, 227 
630, 033 
•607,  924 

Percent 

5  38 

9.31 

8.23 

9.79 

10.57 

8.05 

11.08 

10.94 

9.99 

8.39 

8.13 

1  Does  not  include  lon?-term  debt  in  default.  For  class  I  railroads  and  their  nonoperating  subsidiaries 
such  debt  amounted  to  $17,228  (thous.nds)  at  the  close  of  1959. 

-  [ntercorporate  duplications  not  eliminated,  but  amounts  shown  correspond  with  the  stock  in  the  second 
and  third  preceding  columns. 
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Table  IV. — Dividends,  1949  59:  Line-haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Proport  ion 
of  stock- 
paying 

dividends ' 

Amounts  of 
dividends  ' 

Average 

rate  on- 

Dividends 

declared  2 

Year  ended  Dee.  31— 

Dividend- 
paying 
stock  ' 

All  stock 

On  preferred 
stock 

On  common 
stock 

1949      -- 

Percent 
64.24 
73.70 
72.74 
73.23 
81.57 
74.82 
84.39 
81.69 
84.41 
70.45 
76.89 

Thousands 
$306.  995 
348.811 
373,  574 
394.  042 
445. 145 
405.410 
476,  748 
487.  905 
466,415 
444,  982 
431,  860 

Percent 
5.18 
5. 15 
5.58 
5.85 
6.14 
6.13 
6.53 
7.19 
7.21 
8.41 
7.51 

Percent 
3.33 
3.80 
4.06 
4.28 
5.01 
4.58 
5.51 
5.87 
6.09 
5.93 
5.77 

$64, 223, 191 
79, 191,  647 
87,  900, 473 
75, 376,  804 
77,  974,  384 
72,  738,  779 
70.  768, 164 
46. 239,  794 
46,  500,  614 
42,  258.  920 
40, 996,  898 

$187,723,811 

1950      

232,  907, 042 

1951      

240,  577, 360 

1952      

262,  688,  453 

1953      

334, 089, 068 

1954      

306,  605, 209 

1955 

377, 450,  539 

1956    

415, 468, 274 

1957 

391,889,328 

1958 

376,  506.  263 

1959 

364,  643,  640 

1  Includes  figures  for  lessors  and  operating  railroads  without  excluding  duplications  on  account  of  inter- 
corporate payments.  Stock  dividends  for  the  last  11  vears  have  been  as  follows:  $2,426,100  in  1951,  $767,537 
in  1952,  $26,035,890  in  1953,  $5,000,000  in  1954,  $2,130,100  in  1955,  $22,038,223  in  1956,  $635,174  in  1957,  $46,282,730 
in  1958,  and  $2,402,789  in  1959,  of  which  $65,364  was  credited  to  Capital  Surplus  for  amount  in  excess  of  par 
value  of  stock  dividends  declared. 

-  By  class  I  line-haul  railroads. 

Table  V. — Reported  property  investment  and  selected  income  items,  1949-59:  Line- 
haul  railroads  and  their  lessor  subsidiaries 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

Investment ! 

Investment 
per  mile 
of  road 

Deprecia- 
tion 
reserve  2 

Net  railway 
operating 
income  3 

Other 

income  4 

Fixed 
charges 
and  other 
deduc- 
tions 5 

Net  income 

1949        

Thousands 
6  $29.  519.  832 
e  30. 174.  312 
«  31,077.781 
6  31.822.114 
e  32.  416.  389 
e  32.  709.  615 
e  33,  034.  952 
«  33,  714, 159 
e  34,  614.  517 
e  34,  934.  471 
6  35, 157,  554 

$131,784 
135, 076 
139.  332 
143.238 
146.414 
148. 183 
149.  950 
153.303 
158,  255 
160, 179 
161,834 

Thousands 

$6. 438, 177 

6,629.150 

6, 837, 120 

6.  926,  771 
7, 009,  758 
7, 175, 101 

7,  313,  951 
7.  542,  856 

7,  800.  925 
8, 043,  497 

8,  295,  563 

Thousands 

$693, 957 

1,055,309 

956.  699 

1. 091,  657 

1, 122,  512 

887,  816 

1,144,347 

1,083,708 

934,  645 

772,  898 

760, 140 

Thousands 
$238,  659 
245,  433 
253,  758 
269,  614 
290, 116 
257,  364 
250,  503 
259,  677 
277.  634 
323. 153 
306, 732 

Thousands 
$490. 133 
504.  926 
506,  538 
525,  746 
498,  995 
452, 958 
453,  918 
451, 169 
460,  730 
482,  439 
475,  575 

Thousands 
$496, 103 

1950        

854,  951 

1951        

757, 934 

1952         

900,  472 

1953        

939,  887 

1954 

712, 252 

1955      

958,  849 

1956 

1957        

908, 416 
765, 227 

1958 

630, 033 

1959 

607,  924 

i  Includes  investment  of  operating,  lessor,  and  proprietary  companies.  Proprietary  companies  do  not 
render  annual  reports  to  the  Commission  but  information  concerning  them  is  given  in  reports  of  the  oper- 
ating companies. 

2  Includes  amortization  of  defense  projects.     Proprietary  companies  beginning  in  1950. 

3  Classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

i  Includes  amounts  received  as  interest  or  dividends  on  railroad  securities  owned  by  reporting  carriers. 
See  Transport  Statistics  in  the  United  States,  table  109.     Figures  represent  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

»  The  interest  included  represents  accruals,  not  pavments.  In  1959,  the  interest  payments  on  unmatured 
funded  debt  and  long-term  debt  in  default  in  excess  of  accruals  was  $2,731,839  for  class  I  railroads.  Figures 
represent  classes  I  and  II  line-haul  railroads. 

6  Includes  investment  of  lessor  and  proprietary  companies,  as  follows,  but  excludes  investment  of  pro- 
prietary companies  in  systems  which  file  consolidated  annual  reports  combining  the  mileage,  investment 
and  other  items  on  a  net  system  basis: 


Year 

Lessor 
companies 

Proprietary 
companies 

Year 

Lessor 
companies 

Proprietary 
companies 

Thousands 
$3.  503.  617 
3,  407, 102 
3.  258,  907 
3, 173,  506 
2,  289.  043 
2,  273, 924 

Thousands 
$628,  316 
616,  495 
617,846 
594. 910 
551,485 
522,  611 

1955 

Thousands 
$2,  243.  939 
2.  234.  533 
2.  335.  220 
2.  238.  968 
2,  194.  123 

Thousands 

$521,665 

1956 

506, 107 

1957 

500.  539 

1958 

501.004 

1959 

512,011 

1954 
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Table  VI.— Operating  revenues,  operating  expenses,  and  taxes:  Class  I  line-haul 

railroads,  1949-59 


Year  ended 
Dec.  31— 

Operating 
revenues 

Freight 
revenues 

Passenger 
revenues 

Operating 
expenses 

Railway  tax  accruals  I 

Ratio  of 
total 

U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
taxes 

Other  than 
U.S.  Gov- 
ernment 
taxes 

Total 

operating 
expenses 
to  total 
operating 
revenues 

1949 

Thousands 
$8, 580, 142 

9, 473, 093 
10,390,611 
10,  580,  762 
10,  664, 169 

9,  370, 826 
10,106,330 
10,  550, 943 
10, 491, 390 

9,  564,  568 

9,825,060 

Thousands 
$7, 048, 240 
7, 817, 263 
8, 634, 101 
8,  788, 635 
8,  950,  522 

7,  797, 885 

8,  538,  286 
8,  931,  423 
8,928,511 
8, 070,  826 
8, 312, 181 

Thousands 
$860, 744 
813,417 
900, 310 
906, 185 
841, 962 
767,  283 
742, 945 
756,  582 
735,  339 
675, 296 
651, 168 

Thousands 
$6,  891, 819 
7, 059,  276 
8, 041,  277 
8,  052,  518 
8, 135,  229 
7, 384, 499 

7,  646, 418 
8, 108, 353 

8,  227,  522 
7,  543,  842 
7, 704, 815 

Thousands 
$519,  517 
868, 037 
858, 106 
908,  729 
824,  704 
500,  788 
702,  765 
730,  619 
666, 171 
560,  564 
644, 889 

Thousands 
$314,910 
328, 226 
347,  646 
355,  535 
362,  722 
361,  801 
379,  602 
392, 910 
404,  246 
398,  269 
404, 322 

Thousands 
$834, 427 
1, 196,  263 
1,  205,  752 
1,  264,  264 
1, 187,  426 

862,  589 
1, 082, 367 
1, 123,  529 
1,070,417 

958,  833 
1,049,211 

Percent 

1950 

80.  32 

1951 

74.  52 

1952 

77.39 

1953... 

76.  11 

1954... 

76.  29 

1955... 

78.  80 

1956. 

75.  66 

1957 

76.  85 

1958 

78.42 
78.87 
78.42 

1959 

1  Includes  lessor  companies. 

Table  VII. — Number  and  compensation  of  employees:  Class  I  line-haul  railroads 

1949-59 


Average 
number  of 
employees 

during 

year  i 

Total  hours 
paid  for 

Compensation  of  railroad  employees  2 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Total 

Average 
per  hour 

Ratio  to 
revenues 

Ratio  to 

expenses 

1949 

1, 192, 019 

1, 220, 401 

1, 275, 744 

1,  226, 421 

1,  205,  966 

1, 064,  337 

1, 057, 866 

1, 043, 447 

984,  974 

840,  580 

815,  509 

Thousands 
3, 018, 736 
2,  876,  591 
2, 978,  870 
2, 845,  217 
2,  777,  235 
2, 467,  515 
2,  502, 608 
2, 466, 176 
2, 314,  973 
1, 980,  557 
1, 924,  500 

Thousands 
$4, 418,  790 

4,  594, 423 

5,  272,  975 
5, 326,  804 
5, 324, 951 
4, 853, 660 

4,  992, 235 

5,  324,  672 
5,  358, 049 
4,  929,  906 
4,  986,  251 

$1,464 
1.597 
1.770 
1.872 
1.917 
1.967 
1.995 
2.159 
2.315 
2.489 
2.591 

Percent 
51.50 
48.50 
50.75 
50.34 
49.93 
51.80 
49.40 
50.47 
51.07 
51.54 
50.75 

Percent 
64.12 
65.08 
65.57 
66.15 
65.46 
65.73 
65.29 
65.67 
65.12 
65.  35 
64.72 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 . 

»  This  is  the  average  of  12  counts  made  at  middle  of  month  and  differs  from  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
pay  during  the  month  of  year  regardless  of  whether  for  a  long  or  short  period. 

2  In  1959,  $4,759,584,124  or  95.45  percent  of  the  reported  compensation  was  chargeable  to  operating  ex- 
jjcnscS. 

Table    VIII. — Freight    transportation    service    performed    by    line-haul    railroads, 

1949-59 


Revenue 
tons  orig- 
inated 

Revenue 

tons 
carried 
1  mile 

Loaded 

car 
miles 

Average  haul 

Average 
amount 
received 
for  each 
ton  orig- 
inated 

Revenue 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

United 
States  as 
a  system 

For  the 
individ- 
ual road 

per  ton- 
mile 

1949 

Thousands 
1,284,197 
1,420,891 
1,547,238 
1,447,410 
1,447,655 
1,279,267 
1,465,625 
1,521,  L63 
1,449,007 
1,247,407 
1,292,581 

Millions 
529,111 
591,  550 
649,  831 
617,941 
608,  964 
552, 197 
626,  892 
651, 188 
621,907 
554,  534 
578,  637 

Millions 
17,  948 

19,  736 

20,  709 
19.  919 

19,  863 
18,239 

20,  226 
20,  364 
19, 183 
17,273 
17,905 

Miles 
412. 02 
416.  32 

419.  99 
426.  93 

420.  66 
431.65 
430.  67 
428. 09 
429.  20 
444.  55 
447.  66 

Miles 
218.  18 
218. 21 

220.  97 
223.11 

221.  36 
227.  81 

227.  88 

228.  02 
230.  77 
239.  30 
239.  36 

$5.  569 

5.  584 
5.660 
6.159 
6.271 
6.187 
5.953 
5.975 

6.  255 
6.  568 
6.531 

Cents 
1.352 
1.341 
1.348 
1.443 
1.491 
1.433 
1. 382 
1.  396 
1.457 
1.477 
1.459 

19.50 

1951. 

1952 

1953 

1954... 

1955 

1966          

1957 

1959 
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Table  IX. — Carload,  trainload,  and  density  of  traffic:  Class  I  line-haul  railroads, 

1949-59 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Ton-mile 
revenue  and 
nonrevenue 
freight  per 
loaded  freight- 
car  mile 

Revenue 
ton-miles 
per  train- 
mile 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
car-mile 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
train-mile 

Revenue 

ton-miles 

per  mile  of 

road 

Passenger- 
miles  per 
mile  of 
road 

1949 

31.29 
31.63 
32.87 
32.42 
31.97 
31.26 
31.97 
32.83 
33.29 
32.89 
33.08 

1,068 
1,157 
1,238 
1,236 
1,243 
1,240 
1,322 
1,375 
1,396 
1,388 
1,401 

18 
17 
18 
18 

18 

18 
18 
18 
19 
19 

92 
89 
97 
99 
95 
92 
95 
97 
94 
94 
98 

2, 321,  799 
2,  598,  236 
2,  860,  589 
2,  722, 052 
2,  687, 176 
2,  440,  924 
2,  773,  638 
2,  893,  286 
2,  776,  983 
2,  486, 153 
2,  602,  794 

157, 929 
143,  285 
156,  771 
154,  299 
143,  889 
133,  993 
131,  272 
130,  454 
120,  456 
109, 152 
103,  658 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Table 


X. — Passenger    transportation    service    performed    by    line-haul    railroads, 

1949-59 


Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

Passengers 
carried 

Passenger- 
miles 

Average 

journey 

per 

passenger  * 

Average 
receipts 

per 
passenger 

Revenue 
per 

passenger- 
mile 

1949 

Millions 
557 
488 
485 
471 
458 
441 
433 
430 
413 
382 
354 

Millions 
35, 133 
31,790 
34,640 
34, 033 
31,  679 
29,  310 
28,548 
28, 216 
25,  914 
23,  295 
22, 075 

Miles 
63.11 
65.14 
71.35 
72.26 
69.13 
66.50 
65.88 
65.62 
62.80 
61.04 
62.42 

$1.  549 
1.669 
1.856 
1.925 
1.839 
1.742 
.    1.716 
1.762 
1.785 
1.772 
1.845 

Cents 
2.454 
2.563 
2.601 
2.665 
2.660 
2.620 
2.605 
2.685 
2.842 
2.903 
2.955 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

This  average  is  affected  by  the  changing  ratio  of  commutation  traffic  to  the  total  traffic. 


Table  XI. — Fuel  consumed  by  motive-power  units,  and  rails  and  ties  laid:  Class  I 
line-haul  railroads,  1949-59 


Rails  ap- 

Ties laid  in  previously 

plied  in 

constructed  tracks 

Year 

Bituminous 
coal  (net 

Anthra- 
cite coal 

Fuel  oil 
(thou- 

Diesel oil 
(thou- 

Electric- 
ity (thou- 

replace- 
ment and 

ended 

Dec. 

tons) 

(net 

sands  of 

sands  of 

sands  of 

better- 

Switch and 

31— 

tons) 

gallons) 

gallons) 

kilowatt- 
hours) 

ment  (all 
tracks) 
(tons)i 

Crossties 
(number) 

bridge  ties 

(feet 

(b.m.)) 

1949 

62, 230, 168 

50, 991 

2,  550,  351 

1. 412, 330 

2, 285, 191 

2,  209, 032 

30,  285.  046 

107,  792,  738 

1950 

55, 410, 450 

41, 138 

2.  284,  443 

1.827,175 

2, 260, 448 

2, 190,  516 

30,  493,  607 

98,  399,  781 

1951 

48. 310, 890 

6,721 

2, 044,  300 

2.  267,  675 

2,  286.  823 

2, 058. 897 

29, 061,  560 

92.  798,  640 

1952 

32,  884,  858 

388 

1,  505. 068 

2.  653,  579 

2.  237,  481 

1,  835, 090 

30,331,899 

96,  917,  440 

1953 

23,  402, 084 

78 

995. 199 

2,  980, 008 

2, 135,  968 

2,  057,  492 

29,  808,  949 

99,  791,  974 

1954 

12,  701,  746 

49 

466,  780 

3, 121,  244 

2, 044,  607 

1.  710,  740 

23, 173.  611 

85,  346,  254 

1955 

11, 427, 313 

375,  580 

3, 393, 103 

2, 082,  350 
2,091,478 

1  890,002 

24, 149, 169 

79  098  327 

1956 

8,  581, 869 

191,426 

3,  565,  919 

1,  731,  234 

23,  646, 332 

74, 099.  682 

1957 

4,  866, 161 

37 

89,300 

3,  535,  849 

2, 024,  608 

1,  592, 124 

22. 082,  225 

71.582,096 

1958 

1, 150, 102 

67, 172 
81,  776 

3, 381,  838 
3, 483,  959 

1,  805,  676 
1,  748,  480 

920  780 

16  029,558 

54, 985,  488 
54, 378, 386 

1959 

300, 216 

1,011,745 

16,  423,  307 

1  Tons  of  2,240  pounds  prior  to  1955;  tons  of  2,000  pounds  subsequent  years. 
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STATISTICS   FROM    MONTHLY   AND    OTHER   PERIODICAL 
REPORTS   OF   CARRIERS 

Table  A. — Selected  data  and  analysis  of  operating  revenues,  expenses,  and  income 
class  I  line-haul  railroads,  1958-59  and  first  6  months  of  1959  and  1960 


Item 

Calend 

ar  year 

First  6  months 

1958  1 

1959 

19.59 

1960 

Operating  revenues: 

Freight 

Thru  sands 

$8,  071,  193 

675,  296 

328,  026 

91,  252 

399,  174 

The  usands 
$8, 313.  233 
651,  200 
329,  657 
116.092 
416,  007 

Thousands 

$4,  291,  588 

318,  684 

154,  241 

51,757 

209, 185 

Thousands 
$4, 147, 814 
321, 132 

Passenger 

Mail 

155,  432 
53,  467 

Express.. 

All  other . . 

210,  427 

Total 

9,  564,  941 

9,826.189 

5,  025,  455 

4,  888,  272 

Percent  of  total: 

Freight         ..     .. 

84.38 

7.06 

3.43 

.96 

4.17 

84.60 
6.63 
3  36 
1.18 
4.23 

85.  40 
6.34 
3.07 
1.03 
4.16 

84.85 

Passenger _. .  .  . 

6.57 

Mail 

3  18 

Express 

1.09 

All  other  ..                    

4.31 

Operating  expenses: 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 

Maintenance  of  equipment 

Thousands 

$1,  223,  447 

1,  720,  387 

251.914 

3,  834,  443 

421,  961 

91,  898 

Thousands 

$1,  236,  380 

1,797,835 

259.  131 

3,  887,  651 

437,  619 

85,  957 

Thousands 

$630,  076 

916,  518 

130,  480 

1,  963, 159 

221,  286 

42,  529 

Thousands 
$606,  422 
910,  859 

Traffic 

130,  653 

Transportation... 

1,  932,  826 

General ..        . 

218,  232 

Allother..    ._-_          

40,  580 

Total 

7,  544,  050 

7,  704,  573 

3,  904,  048 

3.  839.  572 

Percent  of  total: 

16.  22 
22.80 
3.34 
50.83 
5.59 
1.22 

16.05 

23.33 

3.36 

40.  46 

5.68 

1.12 

16.14 

23.48 

3.34 

50.  46 

5.67 

1.09 

15.80 

Maintenance  of  equipment  .  .. 

23.72 

Traffic 

3.40 

Transportation  . 

50.  34 

General. .  ._ . 

5.68 

Allother 

1.06 

Operating  ratio,  percent 

78.9 

78.4 

77.7 

78.5 

Railway  tax  accruals ...       . 

Thousands 
$957,  259 
259,  258 
42,018 
762,  356 
333,116 
493,  6.52 
601,820 
242,  083 

1,004,439 

843,  903 

Thmisands 
$1,  047,  524 
282,  215 
42,  670 
749,  207 
314,569 
485,  462 
578,314 
269,  336 

1.018,543 

847,  650 

Thousands 
$546,  801 
139,  455 
21,529 
413,  622 
133.  431 
240,  053 
307,  000 
170,657 

584,  279 

477,  657 

Thousands 
$542.  166 

Equipment  rents— debit-   

152,  643 

Joint  facility  rents— debit 

23,  302 

330,  289 

Other  income .. .  .. 

146,  683 

Interest,  rents,  and  other  deductions 

239,  163 

237,  8,')9 

Federal  income  and  excess-profits  taxes2 

Net  railway  operating  Income  before  provisions 

for  Federal  ineome  and  excess-profits  taxes      . 

Not  income  before  provisions  for  Federal  in- 

138,992 
469,  281 
376.  801 

1  Revised. 

-  included  in  railway  tax  accruals  shown  above. 
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Table   B. — Selected  operating  statistics  in  freight  and  passenger  service,   class  I 
line-haul  railroads,  1958-59  and  first  6  months  of  1959  and  1960 


Calendar  year 

First  6  months 

1958 1 

1959 

1959 

1960 

Freight  service: 

Average  miles  of  road  operated 

220,  559 

551,  539 

2,  204,  190 

1,  190,  353 

1.46 

250.2 
400,  420 

1,430 

4.9 

7,050 

17,  175,  58? 

10,883,586 

61.2 

56.5 
33.0 
70.7 
43.3 
27.4 

3,202 

342 
19.2 

60,  807 

39.6 

801 

8.9 
6.7 

83 

1.74 

106,  929 

378,  905 

23,  250 

94.0 

18.6 

2.90 

2.99 

61.4 
246.  401 

2,  417.  405 

9.81 

6.3 

40.2 

8.0 
8.1 

$6.47 

219.  749 

575,  439 

2,  294,  372 

1,  232,  201 

1.45 

250.8 
414,  133 

1,443 

5.1 

7,384 

17,  803,  329 

10,  786, 144 

62.3 

55.4 
33.3 
69.6 
43.3 
26.3 

3,206 

356 

19.5 

61,  926 

41.2 

853 

9.3 

7.5 

107 

1.76 

100,  049 

352,  312 

22,  051 

97.6 

18.9 

2.95 

3.00 

62.6 

225,  021 

2.277,165 

10.12 

6.2 

40.3 

9.2 
9.8 

$6.44 
9.83 

219,  853 

295,  932 

1, 186,  235 

633,  617 

1.45 

249.5 
210,  540 

1,461 

5.2 

7,663 

9,  098,  478 

5,  468,  946 

62.5 

55.0 
33.5 
69.8 
43.6 
26.2 

3,  226 

350 

19.5 

62,  265 

42.1 

882 

9.4 

7.7 

101 

1.76 

101.  525 

178,  529 

10,  591 

93.0 

18.4 

3.01 

3.09 

59.3 

113.481 

1, 127,  094 

9.93 

6.2 

40.1 

9.7 
10.1 

$6  41 
10.23 

219,  408 
294,  056 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  (thousands). 
Revenue  tons  originated  (thousands) 

1, 172,  657 

623,  817 

1.41 

Miles  per  revenue  ton  per  road  (average 
haul)                   

250.8 

207,  358 

Net  ton-miles  per  train  mile    (including 

1,471 

Train-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

Net  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

5.1 

7,570 

8,  929,  332 

5,  566,  949 

Percent  loaded  of  total  freight  car-miles 

Percent  easthound  or  northbound  of  loaded 

61.6 
54.6 

33.9 

Freight  car-miles  per  train-mile— Total 

—Loaded... 
— Empty. .. 

Gross  ton-miles  per  train-mile  (excluding 

70.5 
43.4 
27.1 

3,269 

Gross  ton-miles  of  locomotives  and  tenders 

367 

Train-miles  per  train-hour  (average) 

19.6 
63,  390 

42.2 

880 

Percent  of  freight  locomotives  unservice- 

7.7 

Percent  of  freight  cars  unserviceable... 

Pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles  (in- 

6.9 

182 

Gallons  oi  diesol  oil  per  1,000  gross  ton- 

1.79 

Passenger  service: 

94,  996 

170,  274 

10,  527 

Revenue  passenger-miles  per  train-mile 

Revenue  passenger-miles  per  car-mile 

Revenue  per  passenger  per  mile: 

Including  commutation  passengers 

99.0 
19.1 

3.05 

Excluding  commutation  passengers 

3.10 

Average  journey  per  passenger  per  road 

61.8 

105,  812 

Passenger-train  car-miles  (thousands) 

1,  075,  025 
10.16 

Train-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

6. 1 
40.6 

Percent  of  passenger  locomotives  unservice- 

8.3 

Percent  of  passenger  cars  unserviceable 

Cost  of  fuel,   all   services   (including   freight 
charges) : 

9.3 
$7.59 

Average  cost  of  diesel  oil  per  gallon  (cents).. 

9.40 

•  Revised. 
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Table   C. — Average  number  of  employees   and  total  compensation,    by  groups   of 
employees,  class  I  railroads,  excluding  switching  and  terminal  companies,  1959  60 


Calendar  year  1959 

6  months,  January 
to  June,  inclusive 

Group  of  employees 

Average 

number  of 

employees 

middle  of 

month 

Total  compen- 
sation 

Average  number  of 

employees  middle 

of  month 

1959 

1960 

I.  Executives,  officials,  and  staff  assistants 

15, 161 

166,  705 
126,  999 
194,  500 

95,  557 

12,  386 
204, 166 

$181,  892,  281 

944.  792,  230 

630,  558,  923 

1,053,695,667 

524,  950, 175 

94,  545,  045 
1,  555,  818,  510 

15, 136 

167,  681 
129,117 
199,  782 

95,  712 

12,  511 
206,  341 

15, 158 
162,  987 
120,  994 
190,  816 

90, 173 

12,191 
202, 443 

II.  Professional,  clerical  and  general . 

III.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures . 

IV.  Maintenance  of  equipment  and  stores 

V.  Transportation    (other   than   train,   engine,   and 
yard)  .-     ._     -     . 

VI.  (a)  Transportation   (yardmasters,  switchtenders, 
and  hostlers) 

VI.  (6)  Transportation  (train  and  engine  service) 

All  employees..  __  .     .  .. 

815,474 

4,  986,  252,  831 

826,  280 

794,  762 

Table  D. — Carloads  and  tons  of  revenue  freight  originated  and  freight  revenue,  by 
commodities,  calendar  year  1959,  class  I  railroads 


Commodity  groups 


Products  of  agriculture: 

Wheat 

Corn 

Other  grains 

Flour,  wheat.    

Other  mill  products 

Cotton  in  bales 

Citrus  fruits 

Other  fresh  fruits 

Potatoes,  other  than  sweet 

Other  fresh  vegetables 

Sugar  beets 

All  other 

Total 

Animals  and  products: 

Live  animals.     

Meats  and  other  edible  packinghouse  products 

Poultry,  live  and  dressed 

Dairy  products 

Wool  and  mohai r 

Hides  and  leather 

All  other..    

Total 

Products  of  mines: 

Anthracite  coal  ' 

Bituminous  coal 

Coke     

1  r  o  n  o  r  e 

other  ores  and  concentrates 

Gravel  and  sand... 

Stone  and  rock:   Broken,  ground,  and  crushed 

Fluxing  stone  and  raw  dolomite        

Petroleum,  crude     

Phosphate  rock 

All  over 

Total.... 

1  Excludes  coal  to  breakers  and  washer ies. 


Number  of 

Number  of  tons 

Freight 

carloads 

(2,000  pounds) 

revenue 

656, 094 

36,  658,  998 

$249,  404, 166 

395,  475 

21,455,016 

115,  210,  810 

407,  737 

20,  499,  597 

137,  379,  341 

307,  772 

10,067,769 

81,  284,  759 

319,628 

8,  691,  686 

66, 159,  737 

216,  706 

4,  434,  449 

63,  592,  472 

63,  222 

1,  288,  604 

44,884,815 

158,  894 

2,  310,  948 

87,  395, 102 

159,375 

3,  490,  341 

76,  526,  852 

164,358 

2, 441,  482 

107,  220,  426 

191,622 

9,  210,  831 

13, 126,  256 

664,  628 

24,  981,  756 

184,  232,  760 

3,  705,  511 

145,531,477 

1,  226,  417,  496 

275,  703 

2,  974,  878 

67,  667,  467 

239,  509 

3,  751,  504 

115,  849,  705 

4,881 

114,143 

3,  427,  272 

28,  287 

634,  338 

13,  398, 154 

11,017 

207,  873 

5,  994,  994 

27,  754 

757,  421 

18,  494,  998 

49,  536 

1,  554, 192 

18,  378,  892 

636,  687 

9,  994,  349 

243,211,482 

208,  055 

11,756,946 

42,  960,  313 

5, 022,  474 

307,  226, 132 

1,  059,  738, 929 

379, 140 

16, 155, 193 

66,  990,  584 

1,032,428 

69,  472,  974 

171,237,012 

259,  989 

16,496,912 

80,313,409 

1,119,830 

70, 036,  387 

120, 395, 113 

905, 103 

54,612,910 

92,  463,  203 

231,124 

15,  560,  637 

31,  734, 214 

41,353 

1,531,242 

8,031,497 

349,901 

22,  977,  537 

49,  430,  646 

881,532 

47,  042,  830 

254,  478,  471 

10,430,929 

632,  869,  700 

1,977,773,391 
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Table  D. — Carloads  and  tons  of  revenue  freight  originated  and  freight  revenue,  by 
commodities,  calendar  year  1959,  class  I  railroads — Continued 


Commodity  groups 

Number  of 
carloads 

Number  of  tons 
(2,000  pounds) 

Freight 
revenue 

Products  of  forests: 

Logs,  butts,  and  bolts.     

207,  584 
84, 360 
892,  891 
572,  224 
345,  545 

7, 186, 168 

2, 560,  569 

41,  598,  386 

18,  388,  682 

10, 663,  365 

13,  269, 988 

26,  363,  316 

78, 216, 951 

430, 214, 995 

159, 892,  356 

Posts,  poles,  and  piling,  wooden 

Pulpwood 

All  other - 

Total.     

2, 102,  604 

80,397,170 

707, 957,  606 

Manufacturers  and  miscellaneous: 

Refined  petroleum  products     

1, 014, 093 
111,914 
565,  486 
382,  407 
126, 960 
75,  969 
225,  519 

1,001,804 
714, 488 
598,  561 

1, 131,  676 
136,  014 
124,  400 

440,  571 
609,  448 
389,  228 
417,  435 
2,  820,  764 

28,  868,  523 

3, 342, 927 

24,  510,  595 

18,  686,  936 

5, 419,  482 

4,  405,  271 

13,  352, 150 

38,  968, 910 

11,638,762 

34, 278,  834 

31,  564,  669 

4,  218,  871 

5,  352, 007 

12, 077,  837 
16,  516, 080 
4,  723,  965 
20, 353, 027 
76, 325, 138 

244,  386, 910 

44,  755, 125 

298,  839, 931 

153, 003,  734 

102, 394,  749 

23,  477, 071 

62,  343,  416 

455, 977, 128 

358,  238,  618 

129,  500,  869 

474,  856,  893 

73, 199,  499 

51,  841,  217 

212, 336, 121 
91, 157,  779 
84,  877, 086 

Vegetable  oils...    .    . .  ... . 

Chemicals.. 

Metals  and  alloys,  other  than  iron  and  steel..      ... 

Semifinished  iron  and  steel.     

Manufactured  iron  and  steel 

Vehicles  and  parts,  motor  and  other     .  

Cement,  natural  and  Portland . 

Paper  and  paper  products .  .  .  . 

Alcoholic  beverages.  

Sugar 

Food  products,  n.o.s.,  in  cans  and  packages,  not 

Containers,  metal,  wooden,  and  paper 

Scrap  iron  and  steel     

90, 094,  654 

All  other 

1,  209,  226,  041 

Total 

10,  886,  737 

354,  603, 984 

4, 160,  506,  841 

Forwarder  traffic 

463,  595 

4,  881, 012 

204, 194,  665 

Grand  total  carload  traffic _. 

28, 226, 063 

1,  228,  277,  692 
3, 923,  368 

8,  520, 061,  481 

All  l.c.l.  freight 

183,  926,  583 

1,  232,  201, 060 

8,703,988,064 
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Table  E. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  income  of  class  I  motor  carriers  of  'property  ' 
for  the  calendar  year  1959  compared  with  the  same  carriers  for  1968  2 


Item 

Total  carriers  reported 

1958 

1059 

INTERCITY  CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented.        .  . 

897 

897 

Revenues: 

Freight  revenue— Intercity— Common  earlier. 

$3,  643,  657, 957 
174,665,903 
42,415,579 
30,  970,  010 
32,  218,  258 

$4, 277, 853, 165 

205,  483,  289 

50,  688,  552 

41,  002, 100 

39,  855,  450 

Freight  revenue— Intercity— Contract  carrier 

Freight  revenue— Local  service 

Revenue— Transportation  for  other  class  I  motor  carriers 

Other  operating  revenue..  . 

Total  operating  revenues.  _     . 

3,  923,  927,  707 

4,  614, 882,  556 

Expenses: 

Equipment  maintenance  and  garage  expense 

395,871,263 
1,932,560,021 
541,464,944 
129,  503,  078 
161,  306,  449 
236,  704,  645 

465,541,595 
2.  276,  087,  644 
635,  319,  902 
143,  476,  230 
189,  915,  645 
261,  643,  350 

Transportation  expense. _ 

Terminal  expense 

Traffic  expense  .  ... 

Insurance  and  safety  expense 

Administrative  and  general  expense 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses 

3, 397,  410,  400 

3,971,984,366 

Depreciation  expense 

187,071,600 

11,593,528 

54,  218 

219,  053,  424 

199,972,089 
19, 182, 082 

Depreciation  adjustment. 

Amortization  chargeable  to  operations 

Operating  taxes  and  licenses 

259,  368,  316 

Total  expenses . 

3,791,996,119 

4,  412,  209,  214 

0 Derating  ratio  (percent) _     _ 

96.6 

$131.  931,  588 

14,117,159 

39,  513,  450 

95.6 

$202,  673,  342 

12,  909, 106 

45,  286, 169 

Net  operating  revenue 

Other  income 

Other  deductions    .. 

Net  income  before  income  taxes 

106,  535,  297 
55, 807,  846 

170,  296,  279 
91,377,389 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  3 

LOCAL  CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented.  . 

82 

82 

Total  operating  revenues. 

$237,  570,  537 

231,385,020 

97.4 

$6,185,517 

4.351,193 

1,825,397 

$268,  575,  434 
261,152,266 

Total  expenses .. 

0 Derating  ratio  (percent) 

Net  operating  revenue    . 

$7,  423,  168 
4,804,013 

Other  income .     .__ 

Other  deductions.  .. 

Net  income  before  income  taxes  .. 

8,711,313 
5,  273,  612 

10, 037,  735 
5,  883,  751 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  3 

Deficit  and  contra  items  shown  in  italics. 

'  Class  I  motor  carriers  are  those  having  average  gross  operating  revenues  of  $1,000,000  or  over  annually. 

2  1  his  table  does  not  include  data  for  20  carriers  that  failed  to  furnish  complete  reports.  The  total 
figures  fo.  these  20  carriers  amounted  to  the  following  for  1959:  Operating  revenues,  $48,203,561;  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses,  $40,395,665;  other  expenses,  $5,876,997;  total  expenses,  $46,272,662;  net  operating 
revenue,  $1,930,899;  net  income-  before  income  taxes,  $1,503,155;  net  income  after  income  taxes,  $771,849. 

;  Net  income  is  overstated  to  the  extent  that  income  taxes  are  reported  by  corporations  only.  Income  taxes 
of  sole  proprietorships  and  partnerships  involve  factors  that  do  not  arise  from  motor-carrier  operations 
and,  therefore,  are  not  reported  to  the  Commission. 
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Table  F. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  income  of  class  I  motor  carriers  of  passengers  1 
for  the  calendar  year  1959,  compared  with  the  same  carriers  for  1958  2 


Item 


Total  carriers  reported 


1959 


INTERCITY  CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented 

Operating  revenues: 

Passenger  revenue— Intercity  schedule 

Passenger  revenue— Local  and  suburban  schedules 

Passenger  revenue— Charter  or  special  service 

Other  operating  revenue 

Total  operating  revenues 

Operating  expenses: 

Equipment  maintenance  and  garage  expense 

Transportation  expense 

Station  expense 

Traffic,  solicitation,  and  advertising  expense 

Insurance  and  safety  expense 

Administrative  and  general  expense 

Total  operation  and  maintenance  expenses 

Depreciation  expense 

Amortization  chargeable  to  operations 

Operating  taxes  and  licenses 

Operating  rents— net 

Total  expenses 

Operating  ratio  (percent) 

Net  operating  revenue 

Other  income 

Other  deductions 

Net  income  before  income  taxes 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  2 

LOCAL  CARRIERS 

Number  of  carriers  represented 

Total  operating  revenues 

Total  expenses 

Operating  ratio  (percent) 

Net  operating  revenue 

Other  income 

Other  deductions 

Net  income  before  income  taxes 

Net  income  after  income  taxes  3 


137 


$331,956,043 
17,146,316 
30,  641,  610 
36,  754,  924 


416,' 


66,  904,  469 
131,  256,  830 
49,  018,  329 
14,  425,  425 
14,117,359 
30,  070,  065 


305,  792,  477 


29,981,416 

111,292 

32, 131,  702 

4,  216,  282 


372,  010,  585 


89.3 

$44,  488, 308 
1,  577,  618 
4,  572,  550 


41,  493,  376 

20,  282,  873 


55 


$108,  671,  430 

107, 333,  810 

98.8 

$1,  337,  620 

1,327,437 

1,  268,  249 


1,  396, 808 
331,  894 


$346,  418, 146 
18,  243,  527 
32,  656,  690 
43, 012,  681 


440,331,044 


64,  614,  538 
135,  309,  477 
51,  850,  207 
14,  324,  020 
15,418,818 
31,  542,  689 


313.  059,  749 


29, 067,  074 

7,888 

33,  761,  838 

4,  874,  403 


755, 176 


$59,  575,  868 
2,  230,  572 
4,  029,  817 


57,  776,  623 
28,  728,  369 


55 


$111,704,052 

107,880,015 

96.6 

$3, 824, 037 

1,646,698 

1, 305,  523 


4, 165,  212 
3,  437, 952 


Deficit  and  contra  items  in  italics. 

•  Class  I  motor  carriers  are  those  having  average  gross  operating  revenues  of  $200,000  or  over  annually. 

2  This  table  does  not  include  data  for  5  carriers  that  failed  to  furnish  complete  reports.  The  total 
figures  for  these  5  carriers  amounted  to  the  following  for  1959:  Operating  revenues,  $2,747,476;  operation 
and  maintenance  expenses,  $2,174,051;  other  expenses,  $456,794;  total  expenses,  $2,630,845;  net  operating 
revenue,  $116,631;  net  income  before  income  taxes,  $83,209;  net  income  after  income  taxes,  $76,696. 

3  Net  income  is  overstated  to  the  extent  that  income  taxes  are  reported  by  corporations  only.  Income 
taxes  of  sole  proprietorships  and  partnerships  involve  factors  that  do  not  arise  from  motor -carrier  operations 
and,  therefore,  are  not  reported  to  the  Commission. 
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Table   G. — Revenues,  expenses,  and  statistics  of  freight  forwarders  for  the  years 

1958  and  1959  1 


Item 

Total  carriers  reported 

1958 

1959 

Numbers  of  forwarders  represented...  ... 

57 

59 

Operating  revenues: 

Transportation  revenue 

$412,  903, 174 

$443,  273, 340 

Transportation  purchased— Dr.: 
Railroad  transportation 

203,  064, 163 

50,  032,  429 

1, 319,  535 

49, 131,  227 

1,  416,  549 

201,  720,  551 

57, 327,  882 

1,049,590 

56,  612,  676 

1,  433,  429 

Motor  transportation..      __  . 

Water  transportation.  ... 

Pickup,  delivery,  and  transfer  service. . 

Other  transportation  purchased 

Total  transportation  purchased 

304,  963,  903 

318, 144, 128 

Forwarder  revenue  from  transportation 

107,  939,  271 
4,  314, 866 

125, 129,  212 
4,  559,  804 

Incidental  revenues 

Total  operating  revenues... 

112,254,137 

129,  689, 016 

Operating  expenses: 

Salaries,  wages,  and  expenses  of  employees..    ... 

56,  604,  944 
25,  785, 171 
4,  758,  172 
4,013,911 
1,  862,  850 
11,811,870 

60, 889,  848 
33,  692,  391 
7,  653,  081 
4,  430,  858 
2, 244,  768 
13,  566,  930 

Paid  to  others  for  services  rendered  .. 

Operating  rents .               

Communications  and  postage 

Payroll  taxes..     ...           ..... 

All  other  operating  expenses    ..     __ 

Total  operating  expenses . 

104,  836,  918 

122,  477,  876 

Income  items: 

Revenue  from  forwarder  operations    . 

7,  417,  219 
243,  863 

7,  211, 140 
219, 499 

Transportation  tax  accruals .. 

Revenue,  less  taxes,  from  forwarder  operations 

7, 173,  356 
2,  706,  449 

6,  991,  641 
4,  039,  878 

Other  income .        ... 

Total  income .  . 

9,  879,  805 
2,  762,  530 

11,031,519 
3,  844,  851 

Miscellaneous  deductions  from  income 

Net  income  before  fixed  charges  and  income  taxes 

7, 117,  275 

7, 186,  668 

Fixed  charges . 

90,  931 

124,  536 

Net  income  before  provisions  for  income  taxes  . 

7, 026,  344 

7, 062, 132 

Provisions  for  income  taxes 

2, 859, 452 

3,159,029 

Net  income  .    ...     ...  . 

4, 166,  892 

3,  903, 103 

Statistics: 

Tons  of  freight  received  from  shippers  .... 

3,  961,  673 
22, 631,  815 

4, 174, 158 
24, 100,  516 

i  Confined  to  forwarders  having  gross  revenues  of  $100,000  or  more  per  annum. 
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Table  H. — Selected  statistics  of  \ 

orivate  car 

owners,1 

year  1959 

Item 

Refriger- 
ator cars 

Tank  cars 

Other 
cars  2 

Total 

Petroleum 

Other 

Cars  owned  at  close  of  year 

91, 962 

130, 101 

28, 559 

52,715 

303,337 

Serviceable  cars  

85,  857 
6,105 

125,  210 
4,891 

27, 783 
776 

51,111 
1,604 

289,  961 
13,  376 

Unserviceable  cars 

Miles  made  by  owned  cars  (thousands): 
Loaded . 

1,690,227 

1, 308,  435 

107,  232 

912,  626 

909,  949 

49,  563 

170,  498 
171,352 
25,  743 

216,  990 

107,  731 

10, 103 

2,  990,  341 

2, 497, 467 

192,  641 

Emptv__  ..        ._  __ 

Xot  separable 

Total 

3, 105, 894 

1,  872, 138 

367,  593 

334, 824 

5,  680,  449 

Revenue  receivable,  on  (thousands): 

Car  mileage  basis .  _ 

$126, 537 
3,590 
1,591 

$83,  689 

20,  817 

2 

$16,  658 

2,057 

503 

$10, 197 

28,  742 

3 

$237,081 

55,  206 

2,099 

Car  rental  basis 

Other  car  service  basis. .. 

Total 

131,718 

104,  508 

19,  218 

38,  942 

294,386 

Confined  to  owners  of  10  or  more  cars.     Compiled  from  quarterly  reports  of  192  owners. 
Includes  such  cars  as  stock,  gondola,  hopper,  airdump,  box,  cradle,  flat,  vat,  et  cetera. 


Table  I. — Selected  financial  and  operating  data  of  oil  pipeline  companies,  1957, 

1958,  and  1959 


Item 


1957 


1958 


1959 


Miles  of  line  operated: 

Gathering  lines 

Trunk  lines 

Investment  in  carrier  property 

Capital  stock  i 

Funded  debt  unmatured  ' 

Accrued  depreciation— Carrier  property  2 

Operating  revenues 

Operating  expenses 

Pipeline  taxes: 

U.S.  Government  taxes 

Other  than  U.S.  Government  taxes 

Pipeline  operating  income 

Net  income 

Dividend  appropriations  ' 

Number  of  barrels  of  oil  received  into  system 
Number  of  barrel-miles  (trunklines) : 

Crude  oil  (thousands) 

Refined  oils  (thousands) 

Total  employees: 

Average  number 

Compensation .. 


$2.  843. 

$344, 

$1,012, 

$1,051, 

$729, 

$386, 

$130, 
$30, 
$182, 
$159, 
$127, 
4,  484, 

930, 
248, 


$156 


52,  077 
93, 159 
033, 924 
575,  968 
699,  913 
660,  494 
951,  514 
660, 858 

009,  977 
888,  720 
391.  959 
197, 176 
364,  380 
794,  605 

558,  064 
318,  537 

24,  313 

072, 836 


49,  787 

94,  567 

$2,  948,  598, 146 

$351,  729, 165 

$1, 031,  883,  249 

$1, 115,  268, 995 

$720,  670,  462 

$389,  677,  522 

$106,  460,  939 
$33,  783,  535 
$190,  748,  466 
$161, 837, 838 
$138,  338, 324 
4, 318, 071,  857 

905,  200, 921 
259,  789,  785 

23,  290 

$152,  605,  046 


49,  567 

99,  592 

$3, 196,  908,  864 

$359,  420,  443 

$1,  025,  686,  816 

$1,  239,  632, 831 

$765,  232, 073 

$406, 139, 903 

$110,  838,  444 
$36,  978, 117 
$211,275,609 
$182, 815,  269 
$145,  442, 384 
4,  665, 030, 080 

980, 013,  807 
2S4, 361, 887 

22, 152 

$152, 811,  552 


■  Excludes  data  for  8  companies  in  1957;  6  companies  in  1958;  and  7  companies  in  1959;  as  the  annual  reports 
filed  by  these  companies  relate  to  pipeline  departments  of  large  oil  companies  and  these  items  are  not  segre- 
gated for  the  pipeline  departments. 

2  Includes  "Amortization  reserve"  as  follows:  1957,  $61,051,812;  1958,  $59,958,664;  and  1959,  $58,370,970. 
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Table  J. — Revenues  and  traffic  of  carriers  by  water,  1.968  and  1959  ] 


Item 


1959 


Freight  revenue 

Number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried 
Passenger  revenue 

Number  of  revenue  passengers  carried 


$299,  379,  898 
94,402,712 
10,141,279 
3, 865,  784 


$307,174,09* 
99,  923,  557 
9, 990, 032 
3,350,741 


Compiled  from  quarterly  reports  of  115  carriers  of  classes  A  and  B. 


Table  K. — Selected  financial  and  operating  data  of  electric  railways,  1957,  1958, 

and  1959 


Item 

1957 

1958 

1959 

Miles  of  road  operated ._. 

1,319 

$175,670,811 

$65,  986, 371 

$10,  859,  428 

$36,  530,  371 

$29,  878,  235 

$8,  415,  815 

$6, 973, 048 

$45,  267, 098 

$43, 154,  449 

$1,583,160 
$1, 923,  510 
$1,476,568 
$688,  616 
$3, 352,  731 

5,542 
$28,  381, 168 

773 

$122,864,169 

$31,915,621 

$9,  514,  562 

$32, 365,  429 

$17,081,785 

$7,963,012 

$4,  887, 424 

$29,  932,  221 

$28,  588, 182 

$866,  245 
$1,387,661 
$938,  735 
$820,  358 
$204,  319 

3,193 

$16, 098, 199 

Investment  in  road  and  equipment..          ._    .     . 

$97, 154,  853 

$29,151,931 

$7,  225,  996 

$26  445  186 

Capital  stock 

Unmatured  funded  debt    . 

Accrued  depreciation— Road  and  equipment- 

Railway  operating  revenues: 

Freight  revenue ._     _ 

$12,121,111 

$8, 199,  392 

$4, 183, 056 

$24,  503, 559 

$23, 188, 326 

$771,676 
$1,672,730 
$1,080,892 

$645, 280 
$88,  246 

2,673 
$13,362,069 

Passenger  revenue 

All  other  revenues  .      ..         .      

Total  railway  operating  revenues.     ... . 

Total  railway  operating  expenses 

Taxes  assignable  to  railway  operations: 

Other  than  U.S.  Government  taxes .  _ 

U.S.  Government  taxes 

Operating  income 

Net  income 

Dividends  declared .  

Employees: 

Average  number ... . 

Compensation .     . 

Deficit  shown  in  italics. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS    UNDER    VARIOUS    SECTIONS    OF    THE 
INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   ACT  AS  AMENDED 


Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  construction  and/or  operation  of  lines 
of  railroad  under  section  1(18)  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 


Xame  of  applicant 

Location  of  line. 

Miles 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co 

Chicago,  R.I.  &  Pac.  R.  Co 

Coconino  and  Yavapai  Counties,  Ariz 

44.00 

0.484 

Hardin  County,  Tenn.,  Alcorn  and  Tisho- 
mingo Counties,  Miss. 

Richland,  Sargent,  Burke  and  Divide  Coun- 
ties, N.  Dak. 

Cook  County,  111 

14.00 

4.24 

Illinois  Central  R   Co 

1.431 

0.032 

Kellv's  Creek  R  Co 

0.68 

1.42 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

0.38 

Do 

2.01 

68.  065 

Miks 
14  applications  filed  involving 44.  110 

10  certificates  issued  authorizing  construction 68.  065 

1  application  dismissed  involving 0.  900 

Authorized  since  effective  date  of  act 11,  508.  065 

Portion  thereof  actually  constructed 8,  310.  576 

Portion  thereof  deferred  or  abandoned 2,  951.  000 

Portion  in  which  time  for  construction  has  not  expired 174.  195 


Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  or  the 
operation  thereof,  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
as  amended 


Xame  of  applicant 

Location  of  line 

Miles 

Atchison,  T.  &  S.F.  R.  Co                 

Coconino  and  Yavapai  Counties,  Ariz 

Yavapai  County,  Ariz- _     -               -     --- 

16.1 

Do 

22.5 

Ben  Hill,  Irwin,  Tift  and  Colquitt  Counties, 

Ga. 
Seminole  County,  Fla__-  . 

49.09 

Do 

0.7 

Wicomico  County,  Md 

3.45 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R   Co 

Somerset  County,  Pa 

3.17 

Marshall  County,  W.  Va .. 

7.2 

Allegheny  County,  Pa ---  - 

3.47 

Do 

do                 

2.57 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  Co.  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.  Co. 

Columbia  County,  N.Y 

10.4 
0.9 

Madison  and  Leake  Counties,  Miss-  ..-  

34.00 

Botetourt  and  Craig  Counties,  Va..  - 

26.43 

Gogebic  County,  Mich --- 

5.115 

Do 

Nicollet  County,  Minn —          

0.68 

Chicago   B.  &  Q.  R.  Co 

Sullivan  County,  Mo-.- -- - 

11.22 

Do 

Pike  County,  111 -  - - 

8.32 

Do                                                         

Whiteside  and  Carroll  Counties,  111.  Clinton, 
Iowa. 

6.12 
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Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  abandonment  of  lines  of  railroad  or  the 
operation  thereof,  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
as  amended — Continued 


Name  of  applicant 


Chicago,  M.  St.  P.  &  P.  R.  Co. 

Chicago  R.I.  &  P.  R.  Co 

Chicago,  R.I.  &  P.  R.  Co.  and  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  R.  Co. 

Claremont  &  Concord  Ry.  Co 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  R.  Co 

Galesburg  &  Great  Eastern  R.  Co 

Great  Nothern  Ry.  Co 


Do. 


Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Ry.  Co. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  Co 

Do 

Marcellus  &  Otisco  Co.,  Inc 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


New  York  Central  R.  Co. 

Do. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  Co. 

Do 

New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  R.  Co._ 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

Northern  Central  Ry.  Co.  and  Pennsylvania 

R.  Co. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

Do '_'.'_'_. 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  Co 

Oakland  Terminal  Ry 

Pacific  Electric  Ry.  Co . 

Do ...".'.'.'. 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

Reading  Co 

Sacramento  Northern  Ry 

Smithfield  Terminal  Ry.  Co 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry  Co 

Do .„:::; 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Do 

Do """ 

Do 

Do ..."."."ll'.l" 

South  San  Francisco  Livestock  Handling  Co. 

Stockton  Terminal  &  Eastern  R 

Susquehanna  Connecting  R.  Co 

Unadilla  Valley  Ry.  Co 


Union  Pacific  R.  Co... 

Wabash  R.  Co 

Waterloo  R.  Co 

Wellsville,  Addison  and  Galeton  R.  Co. 
Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co 


Location  of  line 


Whatcom  County,  Wash 

Dallam  and  Hartley  Counties,  Tex. 
Mohaska  County,  Iowa 


Merrimack  County,  N.H 

Pike  County,  Ohio..., 

Knox  County,  111 

Richland,  Sargent,  Burke,  and  Divide  Coun" 
ties  N.  D. 

Traill  County,  N.D 

Sussex  County,  N.J 

Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties,  Pa 

Madison  and  Marshall  Counties,  Ala 

Oldham  and  Henry  Counties,  Ky 

Onondaga  County,  N.Y 

Jefferson  County,  Tex 

West  Baton  Rouge  and  Pointe  Coupee  Par- 
ishes, La. 

Monroe  County,  Ark 

Clay  and  Greene  Counties,  Ark 

Mississippi  County,  Mo 

Washtenan  and  Jackson  Counties,  Mich 

Ontario  and  Monroe  Counties,  N.Y 

Windham  County,  Conn 

Barnstable  County,  Mass 

Passaic  Countv,  N.J 

McDowell  County,  W.  Va 

Baltimore  County,  Md 


Miles 


Barnes  County,  N.D 

Wibaux  and  Fallon  Counties,  Mont. 

Marin  County,  Calif 

Alameda  County,  Calif 

Los  Angeles  County,  Calif 

do 

Centre  County,  Pa " 

Berks  County,  Pa 

Sutter  and  Colusa  Counties,  Calif ". 

Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.  and  city  of  Newport 
News,  Va. 

Labette  and  Montgomery  Counties,  Kans 

Sebastian  and  Scott  Counties,  Ark... 

Inyo  County,  Calif 

Lane  County,  Oreg 

Cochise  County,  Ariz 

Fresno  County,  Calif 

Kern  County,  Calif 


San  Joaquin  County,  Calif ._]. 

Lackawanna  and  Dunmore  Counties,  Pa " 

Chenango,  Madison,  Columbia,  Otsego,  and 
Oneida  Counties,  N.Y. 

Marshall  County,  Kans 

Morgan,  Pike  and  Brown  Counties,  111 

Black  Hawk  and  Bremer  Counties,  Iowa 
Steuben  County,  N.Y.,  Tioga  County,  Pa... 
Franklin  County,   Pa 


7.3 
12. 50 
6.00 

15. 805 
1.00 

10.  000 
44.79 

9.89 
2.74 
6.491 
21.  56 
11.85 
2.84 
3.72 
7.64 

22.98 

21.49 
6.97 

18.1 
9.5 
4.280 

19.81 
0.68 
1.10 
5.84 

4.02 

5.66 

0.512 

0.58 

1.968 

2.93 

22.23 
0.648 
8.726 

16.00 


3.6 

75.  471 
10. 45 
9.931 
5.849 
14. 048 

"~L687 

1.08 
49.00 

1.39 

7.6 
16.60 
13.  63 

2.82 


Miles 
1,681.565 

771.  821 

120.203 

234.  348 

Abandonments  permitted  since  effective  date  of  Act 44,  935.  821 

1  [ncludtt  tracks,  operation*,  ferries,  and  drawbridges. 


100  applications  filed  involving 

00  certificates  issued  permitting  abandonment. 

0  applications  dismissed  involving 

3  applications  denied  involving 
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Certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity  for  acquisition  and/or  operation  of  lines 
of  railroad  issued  under  section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended 


Name  of  applicant 

Location  of  line 

Miles 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co...  -     _■ 

Madison  County,  Miss  . 

3  2 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Jasper  County,  Mo . 

3  079 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Co .. 

Monroe  County,  Ark 

1  783 

Total  number  of  miles 

8  069 

Miles 


9  applications  filed  involving 46.  104 

3  certificates  issued  involving 8.  062 

2  applications  denied  involving 36.  350 
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Authorizations   under  section  5(2)    of  the   Interstate    Commerce   Act,   as  amended, 
involving  railroad  properties 


Acquiring  carrier 

Owning  carrier 

Miles 

How  acquired 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  Co 

8.  053 

Trackage  rights. 

Do.. 

8  08 

Do 

Do    . 

Merger. 

Ry.  Co. 

Belt  Ry.  Co.  of  Chicago 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co    .       .     .     . 

1.431 

Trackage  rights. 

Canadian  National  Ry.  Co.   .  

Vt.  Province  Line  R.  Co.,  Cham- 
plain  &  St.  Lawrence  R.  Co., 

U.S.  &  Canada  P.,  Atlantic  & 

St.  Lawrence  R.  Co. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

2.39 

Trackage  rights. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

15.4 

Do. 

Co. 

R.  Co. 

Chicago,    Milwaukee,   St.    Paul   & 

Great  Northern  R.  Co ..  ..  _ 

0.53 

Do. 

Pacific  R.  Co. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co_. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R. 

Co. 
Minn.  &  St.  Louis  Ry.  Co 

15.69 

Do. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R. 

Co. 
Chicago  South  Shore  &  South  Bend 

6.8 

Do. 

Illinois  Central. ..  .. 

14.36 

Do. 

R. 
Clinchfield  R.  Co 

Southern  Py.  Co    

13.8 

Do. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  Valley 

19.  00 

Control. 

R.  Co. 

R.  Co. 

1.193 

Trackage  rights. 

Do .-    

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Trenton  R.  Co... 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

0.79 

Do. 

Erie  R.  Co  .. 

Del.,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R. 

Co. 
Minn.,  St.  Paul  &  S.  Ste.  Marie 

R.  Co. 
Duluth,  Missabe  &  Iron  Range 

1.12 
47.16 

Do. 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co 

Joint  use. 

Do 

43.74 

Trackage  rights. 

Ry.  Co. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

2.00 

Do. 

Illinois  Central  R.  Co 

Belt  Ry.  Co.  of  Chic.  Mich.  Cen- 
tral R.  Co. 

1.431 

Do. 

Longview,   Portland   &    Northern 

Northern  Pacific  R.  Co 

24.00 

Purchase. 

Ry.  Co. 

Michigan  Central  R.  Co . 

111.  Central  R.  Co 

1.431 

Trackage  rights. 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  Co 

M-K-T-  P.  Co.  of  Tex 

Consolidation. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  Co  

Texas  &  New  Orleans  P.  Co 

2.13 

Trackage  rights. 

New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  111.  R.  Co  ._ 

Indiana  Northern  Ry.  Co 

22.21 

Purchase. 

New  York  Central  R.  Co 

Rutland  Py.  Corp 

37.1 

Trackage  rights. 

Do       

Canadian  Natl.  Ry.  Co_ 

8.5 

Do. 

New  York  Connecting  P.  Co 

Long  Island  R.  Co 

11.53 

Do. 

Norfolk  &  Western  R.  Co 

Virginian  Ry.  Co 

608. 15 

Merger. 

Pennsylvania  R.  Co 

Lehigh  &  Hudson  Fiver  Ry.  Co_. 

95.00 

Control. 

Do 

Calumet  Western  Ry.  Co 

3.42 

Do. 

Do 

Belt  Rv.  of  Chicago 

27. 16 

Do. 

Do 

Central  Ind.  Ry.  Co 

43.95 

Do. 

Do 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  Co 

16.00 

Trackage  rights. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co 

Central  of  Ga.  Py.  Co      

Acquisition. 

Southern  Pv.  Co.,  Alabama  Great 

Birmingham  Terminal  Ala 

Cont.  use 

So.    R.   Co.,   Illinois  Central    R. 

Co.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  Co., 

Central  of  Ga.  Py.  Co.,  and  St. 

Louis-S.  F.  Py.  Co. 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  R.  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Term.  Co 

8.96 

Cancellation  of 
lease  and  acqui- 
sition of  same  by 
T&NO. 

Wabash  R.  Co        

Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Co 

28.39 

Trackage  rights. 

Winston-Salem    Southbound    Ry. 

High  Point,  Thomasville  &  Den- 

34.78 

Control. 

Co. 

ton  R.  Co. 

51  applications  filed. 
39  applications  granted. 
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Authorizations    under   the   Interstate   Commerce   Act  for  unifications   and  transfers 
involving  water  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 


Acquiring  carrier 

Arrow  Freight  Forwarders  of  California 

Cornell  Steamboat  Co 

DeBardeleben  Marine  Corp 

Terry  Staples 

Pacific  Inland  Navigation  Co.  Inc 

Warner  &  Tamble,  Inc 


From 


How  acquired 


Arrow  Freight  Forwarders 

Frank  A.  Lowry 

Tampa  Marine  Co 

Jacob  Fice  &  Sons 

Inland  Navigation  Co.,  Colum 

bia  Barge  Lines,  Inc. 
R.  V.  Warner,  F.  B.  Tamble 

F.  T.  Stegbauer. 


Permit  transfer. 

Do. 
Control  (Blue  Stack  Towing 

Co.). 
Permit  transfer. 
Merger. 

Acquisition  and  operation  of 
properties. 


6  applications  filed. 

1  application  dismissed. 
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APPENDIX  D 


RAILROAD     COMPANIES    IN    REORGANIZATION 

(OR  RECEIVERSHIP)    PROCEEDINGS 

Miles  of 
Xvfit  oj)" 

Proceedings  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act:  erated' 

Atlantic  &  Danville  Railway  Company 214 

Boston  &  Providence  Railroad  Corporation  2 64 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Company , 566 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  Railroad  Company 28 

Proceedings  under  chapter  X  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act: 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Company 8 

Receivership  proceedings: 

Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad 313 

Tallulah  Falls  Railroad  Company 57 

Waco,  Beaumont,  Trinity  &  Sabine  Railway  Company 18 

Smoky  Mountain  Railroad 29 

Tennessee  Railroad  Company 57 

i  As  of  June  30,  1960. 

2  Owned  mileage  64.    Leased  to  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company;  operated  by  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

Mileage  of  line-haul  steam  railroads  operated  by  receivers  or  trustees  at  various  dates 


Year  i 

Miles  of  road 
operated  by 
receivers  at 
close  of  year 

Miles  of  road 
operated  by 
trustees  at 
close  of  year 

Miles  of  road 

operated  by 

both  receivers 

and  trustees 

at  close  of 

year 

Total  miles 
of  road  oper- 
ated at  close 

of  year. 
All  line-haul 

companies 

Percent  of 

total  mileage 

operated  by 

receivers  or 

trustees 

1895 

37, 855.  80 

4, 177.  91 

795.  82 

5,  257.  03 

30,223.0i 

16,290.17 

18,  686.  99 

9,  486.  28 

15,  920.  00 

11,658.00 

5, 088.  00 

638.  00 

441.00 

982.  00 

441.00 

427.  00 

484.  00 

37,  855.  80 

4,177.91 

795.  82 

5,  257.  03 

30,  223.  05 

16,  290.  17 

18,  686.  99 

9,  486.  28 

68,  345.  00 

75,  270.  00 

39,  714.  00 

12,  223.  00 

1,938.00 

1,  594.  00 

1,053.00 

1,040.00 

1, 097.  00 

177,  746 
192,  556 
216,  974 
240,  831 
257,  569 
259,941 
258,631 
260,  440 
252,  930 
245,  740 
239,  438 
236,  857 
233,  955 
233,  509 
232, 177 
231,494 
230,  933 

21.30 

1900 

2.  17 

1905 

.37 

1910 

2.18 

1915 

11.73 

1920 

6.27 

1925 

7.23 

1930 

3.64 

1935 

1940 

52,  425.  00 
63,612.00 
34,  626.  00 
11,585.00 
1,497.00 

612.  00 
612.00 

613.  00 
613.  00 

27.02 
30.63 

1945 

16.59 

1950 

1955 

5.16 
.83 

1956 

.68 

1957 

.45 

1958 

.45 

1959 

.48 

As  of  June  30,  189")  to  1915,  inclusive. 
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APPENDIX  E 


STATEMENT    OF    APPROPRIATION    AND    OBLIGATION    FOR 
THE   FISCAL   YEAR   ENDED   JUNE   30,    1960 

An  Act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  independent,  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Public  Law  86-255,  86th  Congress, 
approved  September  14,  1959.) 

Salaries  and  expenses:  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  including  not  to  exceed  $5,000  for  the 
cmplovment  of  special  counsel;  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a),  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  $50  per  diem  for  individuals;  newspapers  (not  to  exceed 
$300) ;  and  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  35  passenger  motor  vehicles 
of  which  19  shall  be  for  replacement  only;  $19,650,000,  of  which 
not  less  than  $1,529,650  shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary 
to  carry  out  railroad  safety  activities  and  not  less  than  $1,054,550 
shall  be  available  for  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  locomotive 
inspection  activities:  Provided,  That  Joint  Board  members  and 
cooperating  State  commissioners  may  use  Government  transpor- 
tation requests  when  traveling  in  connection  with  their  duties  as 
such $19,650,000 

Amount  available - 19,  650,  000 

Obligations  and  unobligated  balance  of  appropriation  as  of  June  30, 
1960.  The  obligations  shown  represent  net  obligation  after 
deducting  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  and  all 
credits  for  services  and  salaries  charged  to  other  Government 
activities. 

Net    obligations    under    appropriation    for    the    fiscal    year 
ended  June  30,  1960: 

Salaries  and  expenses 19,  635,  235 

Unobligated  balance  of  appropriation: 

Salaries  and  expenses 14,  765 

Statement  of  receipts  from  fees  and  charges  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1960: 

Fees   and   other   charges   for   administrative,   professional   and 

scientific  services,  not  otherwise  classified 2,  924 

Earned  fees,  fees  for  permits  and  licenses  not  otherwise  classi- 
fied   7,300 

Duplication  of  records  and  other  documents:  and  sale  of  pub- 
lications and  reproductions,  not  otherwise  classified __  25,  149 

Fees  and  other  charges  for  miscellaneous  services,  not  otherwise 

classified 13,  310 

Total  receipts  from  fees  and  charges 48,  683 
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Abandonments  See  Bureau  of  Finance,  Rail  carriers  -Page 

Accident  investigation  reports,  1960 140 

Accident  Reports  Act 

Amendments,  proposed IgO 

Cases,  fines,  pending 123?  i60 

Coverage  and  handling '  13g 

Investigations  under,  1956-60 122 

Reports  compliance 122 

Accidents     See  Motor  carriers,  Rail  carriers 
Accounting 

Carriers  subject  to  regulation,  tabulation 147 

Carriers  for  which  regulations  have  not  been  prescribed 147 

Class  I  and  Class  II  motor  carriers,  cost  studies 149 

Cost  finding 14g 

Depreciation 

Rates  and  reserves 14g 

Field  staff  investigations  and  examinations 151 

Interline  freight,  tests  of  cooperative  electronic  processing  of  data 92 

Mergers,  consolidations,  applications  to  issue  securities,  financial  data_  149 
Rules 

Amendments gg 

Carriers  subject  to 147 

Deviations  and  errors 152 

Revisions  and  modifications 147 

Special  rules  issued 148 

Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1958,  rules  for  refund 148 

Uniform  system  revisions 148 

Accounting,  cost  finding  and  valuation 147 

Administrative  Procedure  Act 

Examiner's  qualifications 171 

Extensions  under  sec.  9(b) 62 

Recommended  reports,  ommission 171 

Admission  to  practice 170 

Agricultural  commodity  exemptions     See  Motor  carriers 

Agricultural  products,  rail  traffic,  1957-58 107 

Air  carriers 

Containerization 86 

Freight  traffic  percentage  increase 33 

Motor  carriers,  interline  agreements  with 112 

Passenger  miles,  intercity 10 

Coach 13 

Revenue,  intercity,  1949-59 16 

Revenues,  1947-59 17  19 

Ton-miles,  intercity 10 

1939-59 _ ~  15 
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Air  carriers — Continued  Page 

Traffic  trends 1,8 

Transportation  dollar  share 4 

Truck-air  service 86 

Volume  of  intercity  traffic,  public  and  private  1958-59 10 

Alaska 

Motor  carriers 

"Grandfather"  rights 52,  180 

Plans  formulated  for  issuance 0 

Operating  authorities 

Applications 52 

Railroad,  jurisdiction  vetoed 181 

Rights  clarified,  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-54 52 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates,  recommended  legislation 191 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 149 

American  Standards  Association 82 

National  Defense  Transportation  Association,  uniform  standards  for 

containers 87 

Analysis  of  approved  section  5  transactions 70 

Animals  and  animal  products,  rail  traffic 107 

Annual  reports  of  carriers,  processing 154 

Applications  See  Bureau  of  Finance,  Freight  forwarders,  Bureau  of  Motor 
Carriers,  Bureau  of  Operating  Rights,  Bureau  of  Water  (  arriers  and 
Freight  forwarders 

Appropriations  and  employment,  1 940-6 1 168 

Association  of  American  Railroads 

Embargoes  issued 95,  97 

Task  force,  uniform  code  of  interchange  rules 82 

Task  force,  uniform  per  diem  charges,  trailers  and  containers 83 

Automation     See  Rail  carriers 

Automobile  transporter 54 

Bankruptcy  Act 

Proceeding  under  sec.  77 74 

Barges     See  Water  carriers 

Board  of  Suspension 

Activities 40 

Procedural  changes 169 

Brokers     See  Motor  carriers 

Bureau  of  Accounts 

Field  staff  work u 151 

Rules  and  regulations 147 

Section  of  Cost  Finding 149 

Cost  data  furnished 149 

Cost  studies     See  Studies 

Special  Committee  of  AICPA,  conference  with 149 

Staff  work 147 

Valuation  of  railroad  and  pipeline  property 152 

Bureau  of  Finance 

Rail  carriers,  proceedings  on  applications  for  construction,  operation, 

and  abandonment 61 
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Bureau  of  Finance — Continued  Page 

Section  of  Hearings  created 167 

Section  of  Loans  and  Financial  Analysis  created 167 

Status  of  work 73 

Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance 

Activities  and  organization 44,  158 

Investigations  and  litigation 44 

Participation  in  administrative  proceedings 157,  159 

Participation  in  motor-carrier  application 51,  164,  169 

Section  of  Investigations  created 167 

Special  Agents,  supervision 167 

Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Enforcement 

Function 160 

Status  of  work 160 

Section  of  Rail,  Water,  and  Forwarder  Enforcement 157 

Status  of  work 160 

Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers 

Administrative  ruling,  No.  102 56 

Field  staff  investigations,  temporary  operating  authority  applications.       108 

Participation  in  enforcement  and  compliance 157 

Status  of  work 157,  160 

Investigations 157 

Section  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 133 

Vehicle  inspection  program 121,  133 

Special  agents „ 157 

Bureau  of  Operating  Rights 

Inventory 59 

Section  of  Hearings  created 167 

Volume  and  disposition  of  work  1958-60 59-63 

Bureau  of  Rates  and  Practices 

General  rate  work 38 

Rate  proceedings,  volume  and  disposition 44 

Section  of  Hearings  created 167 

Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service 

Car  service 96 

Congressional  inquiries  investigated 99 

Director,  rerouting  agent 100 

Field  staff 

Activity  preventing  car  congestion 96 

Integration 121 

Investigations 129,  160 

Studies  for  loan  guarantees 99 

Investigations  and  inspections 98,  157 

Participation  in  rule  making  revising  motor  carrier  safety  regulations-        164 

Reports  on  railroad  safety  and  inspection 121 

Safety  law  violations 124,  160 

Section  of  Car  Service 96 

Administrative  responsibility  for  safety  program 121 

Cases  submitted  to  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Compliance 99 

Cooperation  with  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 99 

Violations  of  "No-bill-rule" 99 

Section  of  Locomotive  Inspection 129 

567290—61 15 
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Bureau  of  Safety  and  Service — Continued 

Section  of  Railroad  Safety  Page 

Administrative  responsibility  for  safety  program 121 

Status  of  work jgQ 

Staff  participation  in  drafting  regulations  for  transportation  of  explo- 
sives and  dangerous  articles 128 

Staff  work qg   121 

Bureau  of  Traffic 

General  rate  work 3g 

Section  of  Rates  and  Informal  Cases 42 

Bureau  of  Transport  Economics  and  Statistics 

Accident  reporting  rules,  revision 155 

Administrative  responsibility  for  the  reporting  of  railroad  accidents- _  121 

Reports  of  carriers,  jurisdiction 154 

Requirements  and  forms  simplified 154 

Staff  work 154 

Studies     See  Studies 
Bureau  of  Water  Carriers  and  Freight  Forwarders 

Volume  and  disposition  of  work,  1958-60 60 

Buy-and-sell  problems 515  58 

Car  ownership  and  condition  of  cars     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  owning  companies     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  service     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  Service  Agents 96,  121 

Car  service  orders     See  Rail  carriers 

Car  shortages     See  Rail  carriers 

Cement,  bulk  haul,  carriers'  inherent  advantages 172 

Centralized  traffic  control     See  Rail  carriers 

Clayton  Act  section  10 172 

Clejan  system 84 

Coal 45 

Coastal  waterways     See  Water  carriers 

Combination  rail  rates  from  Canada 177 

Commercial  zones  and  terminal  areas,  Motor  carrier 176 

Commodities  carriers,  special,  section  5  transactions 71 

Communications  systems     See  Motor  carriers,  Rail  carriers 

Commuter  service 37,  78,  94 

Compliance 157 

Conex  containers 82 

Congress     See  also  Legislative  recommendations 

Action  taken  on  Commission  legislative  proposals 181 

Committee  hearings,  participation 180 

Criminal  Code,  expansion  of  pertinent  provisions     Commission  mem- 
bers and  staff 183 

Legislation  recommended 192 

House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 154 

Enquiries  investigated 99 

Reports  by  Commission,  on  request 181 

Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  study  under 

S.  Hr<.  29       . 7 

Containerizal  ion 

Air  carriers      86 
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Containerization — Continued  Page 

Cost  s  considered 84 

Land 83 

Marine 84 

Trends 4 

Containers 

Clejan  system 81 

Conex  containers 82 

Convert- A-Frate  system 83 

Flexi-Van  system 83 

Mobilvan  system 83 

Paul  Bunyan  boxes 86 

Piggy-boxes 84 

Preferred  service  in  marine  and  air  transport 82 

"Sealdtanks"  and  "tote-bins" 54 

Seamobile  vans 86 

Standardization  for  coordinated  service 82,  87 

Universal 88 

Van  pak  system 82 

Containerships     See  Water  carriers 
Contract  carriers     See  Motor  carriers 

Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 128 

Convert-A-Frate  system 83 

Coordination  of  service     See  also  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Automobile  transporters,  petition 54 

Standardization 78-88 

Trends 1,  4 

Cost  studies  prepared 147 

Courts,  litigation  and  adjudication 171 

Criminal  assault  protection,  Commission  members  and  employees,  recom- 
mended legislation 192 

Cryogenic  materials  transportation 127 

Dangerous  articles 

Transportation  regulations,  proposals  to  amend 128,  141 

Violations 158 

Daylight  saving  time 144 

Debentures     See  Securities 

Defense  transport  planning 165 

Dempster-Dinosaur  van 84 

Depreciation  accounting 148 

Directorates,  interlocking 65 

Earnings     See  Traffic  and  earnings 

Economic  research  and  analysis 155 

Economic  studies  prepared  and  in  progress 156 

Electric  railways 

Intercity  traffic,  volume  1958-59 10 

Operating  revenues 

1947-59 17,  19 

Calendar  year  1959,  fiscal  year  1960 9 

Trends 8 
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Page 
Employee-Boards,  substitute  for  regular   division    hearing,  recommended 

legislation ig«> 

Employees,  average  number,  1940-61 Igg 

Enforcement     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 
Equipment     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 
Exemptions     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers     See  also  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1958 
Explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles 

Investigations 141 

Production  data 141 

Regulations 128 

Compliance  inspection 129 

Proposals  to  amend 128 

Express  shipments     See  Small  shipments 
Express  companies 

Payments  to  rail  carriers,  recommended  legislation 187 

Extensions     See  Motor  carriers 

Facilities     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

False  billing  of  shipments,  court  actions 158 

Fares,  commuter,  increase 37 

Federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Tax  Act 35 

Fishy-back    See  Coordination  of  service  under  names  of  types  of  carriers 

Flexi-van  system 83 

Forest  products,  rail  traffic 107 

Formal  rate  proceedings,  1957-60 44 

Fourth  Section  Board 

Applications 40 

Activities 169 

Rules  and  regulations,  changes 169 

Freight  cars,  utilization 107 

Freight  classification  rules,  report 46 

Freight  forwarders 

Accounting     See  Accounting- 
Coordination  of  service 78  117 

Enforcement  and  compliance 157 

" Grandfather"  rights 52 

Insurance  and  surety  bonds 143 

Operating  authorities 

Alaska,  operations  in 52 

Applications,  disposition,  1958-60 60 

Applications  increased 51 

Operating  revenues 

Calendar  year  1959,  fiscal  I960 9,32 

Trends 3;  8 

Payment  percentages    32 

Piggyback  operations  plans.    117 

Purchased  transportation.    31 

Rate  proceedings 

Volume  commodity _  46,  1 17 

Reparations  awards,  damages,  recommended  legislation  190 

Revenues,  L958,  1959             31 
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Freight  forwarders — Continued 

Small  shipments  traffic     See  Small  shipments  Page 

Traffic  and  earnings 31    107 

Unifications  and  transfers 73 

Unregulated ^ 117 

Freight  traffic  fluctuations  study 156 

Freight  transportation  costs,  regional  studies 149 

General  Counsel     See  Office  of  General  Counsel 

General  rate  work 38 

Grade  crossing  accidents     See  Motor  carriers,  Rail  carriers 

Grain 

Car  supply 97 

Rates 49   174 

Tonnage  carried  by  water  increased 116 

Gray  area  of  transportation  operations 156 

"Gray"  areas  investigations 7,  57 

Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway     See  Water  carriers 

Hawaii 

Motor  carriers 

Economic  regulation 52 

Exemption  under  Part  II 6,  52 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates,  recommended  legislation 191 

Hearing  officers'  reports 169 

Highlights 1 

Household  goods  carriers,  section  5  transactions 71 

Hours  of  service  law 

Cases,  Fines 160 

Cases,  Tables 125 

Statistics,  1959-60 124 

Violations,  Railroad 125 

Industry  Advisory  Committee 135 

Informal  rate  cases 42 

Inland  water  carriers     See  Water  carriers 

Institute  of  Makers  of  Explosives 141 

Insurance  and  surety  companies 142 

Insurance,  "service-interruption"  plan 120 

Intercity  traffic     See  Traffic  and  earnings 
Interlocking  officers  and  directors     See  Rail  carriers 

Internal  Revenue  Code,  section  421 73 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  cooperation  with 128 

International  Longshoremen's  Association,  strike 97 

Intrastate  rates     See  Rail  carriers 

Iron  ore 97 

Judiciary  and  judicial  procedure,  recommended  legislation 185 

Jurisdictional  conflicts,  study 156 

Labor- Management  relations     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Land  containerization 83 
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Legislation  recommended     See  also  Congress 

Amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  Page 

Section  1(14) 183 

Section  5(10) 186 

Section  17 183 

Section  20(2) 191 

Section  204a 190 

Section  204(a)(3) 189 

Section  212 188 

Section  212(a) 184 

Section  216(c) 191 

Section  222  (b) 186 

Section  303(b) 191 

Section  305  (b) 187 

Section  406a 190 

Enacted 180 

United  States  Code,  title  18,  section  1114,  recommended  legislation 192 

United  States  Code,  title  18,  section  1001,  recommended  legislation 191 

United  States  Code,  title  28,  chapter    157 185 

United  States  Code,  title  39,  section  557 187 

Legislative  activities 180 

Litigation     See  Courts 

Loans     See  Transportation  Act  of  1958 

Locomotive  Inspection  Act 

Accidents  and  casualties  reported  under 130 

Activities  under 160 

Cases,  Fines 160 

Violations 130 

Locomotive  inspection  rules 

Amendments 130 

Compliance 129 

Violations 130 

Locomotives     See  Rail  carriers 

Long-and-short-haul     See  Rail  carriers 

Lumber 45 

Mail  pay 50 

Management  activities 

Appropriations  and  employment 168 

Building  space  and  property  program 168 

Electronic  computer  system 167 

Examiner  work-reporting  system 167 

Files  handbook 168 

Mechanizing  operations 167 

Organizational  changes 167 

Paperwork  improvements 167 

Personnel  administration 167 

Public  reporting  requirements 168 

Records  disposition 168 

Tnti i ii Qg  program 167 

Manufactured  and  miscellaneous  commodities,  rail  traffic 107 

Marine  containerization 84 
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Page 

Medals  of  Honor  Act 143 

"Mercer"  description 310 

Mergers     See  Unifications  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Migrant  workers,  safety  regulations,  transportation 134 

Military  Traffic  Management  Agency 42 

Mining  products,  rail  traffic 107 

Mississippi  River  System     See  Water  carriers 

Mobilvan  system 83 

Mobilization  planning  for  defense 165 

Modified  procedure 44 

Motor  carriers 

Accident  prevention  program 131 

Accident  reports 

Carriers  not  required  to  report 139 

Coverage  and  handling 139 

Interstate  and  intrastate,  required 136 

Investigations  reports,  fiscal  1960 139 

Carriers  by  type  and  State 140 

Property  damage  limitation 136 

Accidents 

Explosives  and  dangerous  articles 127,  141 

Fatalities,  vehicle-miles  1955-59  with  1950-54 136 

Fatality  rate 6,  131 

Injuries,  casualty  record,  1944-59 139 

Investigation  reports  published 133 

Passenger  vehicles 135 

Rail-highway  grade  crossings 6,  123 

Statistics 138 

Trends 6 

Accounting     See  Accounting 

Administrative  ruling  No.  102 56 

Agents  to  accept  service  of  process 142 

Air  carriers,  interline  agreements :  _  _  112 

Applications 

Authorized 66 

Expansion  programs 66 

Fitness  record,  certification  basis 133,  164 

Section  5 66 

Section  210a  (b) 69 

Section  212(b) 66 

Transfers  and  temporary  controls 66 

Automobile  transporters 54 

Brokers 

Licenses 61 

Subject  to  regulation,  1959-60 61 

Surety  bonds 143 

Buy-and-sell     See  Buy-and-sell 

Carriers  and  brokers,  Number  of 60 

Cement,  bulk  haul 172 

Certificate  not  an  order  under  section  221  (b) 172 

Certificates 

Authorization  conditions 169 
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Motor  carriers — Continued 

Certificates — Continued  Page 

Suspension  or  revocation,  recommended  legislation J  88 

Time  limitations j-q 

Charter  operations 

Statistics,  1959 28 

Class  I  carriers  cost  studies 149 

Class  I,  charter  or  special  intercity,  revenues 29 

Class  I,  operating  revenues,  January-June  1959,  compared  to  those 

of  1960 28 

Class  I  passenger,  intercity,  local,  suburban,  1958-59 29 

Class  I,  passenger,  operating  revenues 27 

Classes  I,  II,  and  III,  property,  operating  revenues,  1958-59 25 

Commercial  zones  and  terminal  areas 176 

Common  carriers 

Operating  revenues 26 

Special  commodities 26 

Subject  to  regulation,  1959-60,  under  part  II  of  the  act 61 

Communications  facilities 

Equipment 108 

Radio  and  closed-circuit  TV 108 

Radio- telephone  service  for  passengers 113 

Containers  and  containerization 81 

Contract  carrier  certificate,  approval  under  section  5 172 

Contract  carriers 

Corporate  simplification 55 

Operating  revenues 26 

Subject  to  regulation,  1959-60 61 

Control  and  acquisition 66 

Section  5,  jurisdiction 68 

Coordination  of  service     See  also  Coordination  of  service 

Containers 81 

Equipment  standardization 82 

Land  containerization 83 

Passenger  carriers,  participation 112 

Rail-highway  service  plan  V 80 

Service  plans 78 

Statistics,  1957-60 80 

Systems 83 

Trends 4 

Truck-air  service 86 

Cost  finding     See  Accounting 

Cost  studies     See  Studies 

Cost  of  service 112 

Dangerous  articles 127,  158 

Debentures     Sec  Securities 

Decisions,  important 54 

Enforcement  and  compliance 

Fitness  program  instituted.^ 163 

Investigations     133,  157 

Safely  regulations,  proposed  revision,  rule  making       164 

Statutes   involved. 157 

Subject  to  regulation,  1958  60   61 
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Motor  carriers — Continued 

Enforcement  and  compliance — -Continued  Page 

Surveys 108 

Engines,  research 110 

Equipment 

New  devices 108 

Equipment-trust  certificates     See  Securities 

Exempt  carriers,  accident  reports 134 

Exempt  commodities 

Declaratory  order  proceeding 53 

Transportation  Act  of  1958 52 

Explosives 127,  158 

Express  package  service     See  Small  shipments 

Express  revenue  of  passenger  carriers 29,35 

Facilities  and  equipment,  improvements 108 

Fatalities   statistics 138 

Finance  applications  and  investigations,  1958-60 69 

Forklif t  trucks,  cost  of  operation 84 

Formal  rate  proceedings 43 

Summary,  1957-60 44 

"Grandfather"  rights 51 

Hawaii 52 

"Gray"  areas 7,  57 

Hours  of  service  regulations,  revision 135 

Illegal  practices,  compliance 169 

Informal  complaints,  statistics 42 

Insurance  and  surety  companies,  annual  review 141 

Insurance  requirement,  compliance 142 

Intercity  vehicle-miles,  1958-59 10 

Labor-management  relations 119 
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Mail  revenue  and  service 112 

Mergers,  abandonments,  consolidations 67 

Migrant  workers,  safety  regulations,  enforcement 134 

Number  subject  to  regulation,  1 959-60 61 

Operating  authorities 
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Applications 

Bulk  commodities 54 

Change 3  in  transportation  problems 51 
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Contract  carrier  conversions  to  common  carrier 53,  59 

Exempt  commodi  ies 52 

Extension  of  service 173 

Fitness"  of  carriers 51 

"Grandfather"  and  "bonafide  operations"  defined 52,  56 

"Grandfather"  or  "interim" 52,  60 

Petitions 53,  59 

Safety  regulations  compliance,  basis  for  extension 6 

Status  of  work,  1958-60 59 

Hawaii  exemption,  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-59 53 

Insurance  requirements 142 

Revocation  proceedings 59 
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Intercity 113 
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"Primary  business"  test 58 
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Operating  ratios 25 

Technological  advances 108 
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Rate  proceedings 44 

Modified  procedure 44 

Reports,  special  cases 48 

Rates,  cancellation 171 

Reports,  processing 154 
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Safety  regulations 
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Violations 157 
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Self-insurers 142 
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Facilities  and  efficiency 108 
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Strikes 120 
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Substituted  piggyback  service 176 

Tank-truck  service 

Vehicle  improvements 109 

Taxes     See  Taxes  and  taxation 

Temporary  authorities 

Applications 108 

Receipts  and  disposition,  1958-60 69 
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Communications 109 

Improvements 108 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates,  recommended  legislation 191 

Tire  repairs 110 
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Intercity,  public  and  private,  type  of  carrier,  1958-59 10 

1939-59 15 
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Regional  comparisons 26 

Traffic  fatalities,  statistics 139 
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Passenger  deficit  investigation 37 
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1959  and  fiscal  1960 9,  32 
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Valuation 152 
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Post  Office  Department,  parcel  post  charges 34 

Postal  Policy  Act  of  1958 176 
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Modified  rules 169 
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Transportation  dollar  share 4 
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Revenues,  1947-59 17,  19 

Trends 8 
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Radioactive  materials 

Embargoes 142 

Regulations  drafted 128 

Rail  abandonments  and  extensions 175 
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Abandonments 

Applications  increase 61 

Financial  data  examined 149 

Revenue  losses,  basis  of 175 

Statistics 61 

Accidents  and  casualties 131 

At  grade  crossings,  1957-59 6,  123 

Caused  by  locomotive  defects,  1912-60 132 

Investigations 122 

Involving  transportation  of  dangerous  articles  and  explosives 127 

Reporting  rules  revision 155 

Reports 122,  154 

Statistics 122 
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Agricultural  products,  statistics,  1957-58 107 

Animals  and  animal  products,  statistics,  1957-58 107 

Applications  to  acquire  control 65 
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Box  and  freight  cars 

General  statistics 100-106 

Installations  and  retirements,  1946-58 105 
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Car  condition 100 
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Condensed  income  account,  1956-60 21 

Current  assets  and  liabilities,  1957-60 20 
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Tax  accruals 35 

Wages  and  salaries 21 

Classification  yards 89 

Radio  installations 90 

Combination  rail  rates  from  Canada,  jurisdiction 177 

Communications 
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Improvements 125 
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Radio 90 

Systems 91,  125 

Commuter  fares  and  service 94 
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Containerization 81-88 

Control 
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Mandatory  and  declaratory  relief  orders  denied 178 

Unauthorized 158 

Coordination  of  service     See  also  Coordination  of  service 

Containers  designated  by  class  size 81 

Equipment 78 

Flatcars 79 

Special  design 81 

Land  containerization 83 

Loadings,  1957-60 _ 80 

Participation,  statistics,  1956-60 79 

Passenger  train  participation 80 

Piggyback  trains : 80 

Rail-highway  service  plan  V 80 

Systems 81 

Trends 1,4 

Uniform  code  of  interchange  rules 82 

Uniform  code  of  per  diem  charges 83 

Cost  of  operation,  improvements,  1955-59 88 

Cost  of  service 14 

Cost  studies     See  Studies 
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Debentures     See  Securities 
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Express  shipments     See  Small  shipments 
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Improvement 88 

Service  and  efficiency 78 

Teleprinters  cleaned  by  high-frequency  sound 91 

Financial  position  through  June  1960 14 

Flexi-van  system 83 

Forest  products,  traffic 107 

Formal  rate  proceedings 43 

Summary,  1957-60 44 

Freight  cars 

Equipment  utilization 22,  107 

Fleet  adequacy 5,  78,  100 

Forwarder  traffic 107 

Improvements 93 

Loading  statistics 107 
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Recommended  legislation 183 

Refrigerator  cars,  increased  demand 104 

Chilling  system 93 

Repairs,  "spot"  system 94 

Serviceable  condition 101 

Standardization 93 

Turnaround  time 108 

Types  of  cars 93 

Units,  statistics 93 

Freight  operations,  statistics 21 

Grade  crossing  accidents 123 

Grain  and  grain  products 49 

Hours  of  service  reports 124 

Improvements,  economies 91 

Informal  rate  proceedings 42 

Inspection  of  locomotives,  1955-60 129 

Insurance,  "service-interruption"  plan  adopted 120 

Interlocking  officers  and  directors 65 

Intrastate  rates 

Reports,  special  cases 48 

Investigations  and  examination  of  carrier  records 151 

Labor-management  relations 1 10 
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Loans,  rules  and  regulations     See  Transportation  Act  of  1958 
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Automation 92 

Defective,  accidents  and  casualties,  1912-60,  1955-60 131,  132 
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Improvements 92 
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Steam,  inspection,  1955-60 129 
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Mergers 4,  64 

Mining  products,  statistics 107 
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Operating  authority  to  construct  new  tracks 61 

Operating  expense 14 
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Operating  revenues 
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1947-59 17,  19 
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Operational  improvements 88 

Passenger  cars 94 

Fleet  decline 5 

Passenger  cars  and  locomotives,  serviceable  condition 23 

Passenger  deficit 

Commuter  service,  subsidies 37 

Efforts  at  solution 5 

Investigation 65 

Passenger  fares  increased 37 

Passenger-miles 

1949-59 16 

Decline,  percentage  comparisons 23 

Volume,  intercity,  public  and  private,  1958-59 10 

Passenger  service 

Combined  with  piggyback  flat  cars 80 

Improvements 94 

Investigation  into  state  regulations,  Congressional  request 98 

Rapid-transit  systems  planned 95 
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Piggyback  service  substituted 176 
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Rate  proceedings 

Pending 48 

Rates,  undue  prejudice  and  preference 46,  178 

Records  falsification 158 

Refrigerator  car  agent 100 

Reorganizations 74,  76 

Reparations,  rates  on  transcontinental  shipments 177 

Reports,  special  cases 48 

Warehousing,  investigation 46 

Safety  appliance  inspections,  1959-60 124 

Safety  laws  violations 124 

Safety  program 121 

Safety  trends 5 

Securities     See  Securities 
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Developments,  cooperation  of  carriers 78 

Equipment 78 

Flatcars  in  piggyback  service,  1956-60 79 

General  conditions  affecting 95 
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Audio  frequency  at  highway  crossings 90 

Devices 125 

Failure  reports 126 

Improvements 125 

Inspection  rules,  applications  for  relief 126 

Systems,  inspection  statistics. 127 

Small  shipments  traffic     See  Small  shipments 

Special  docket  applications 42 

Strikes 95,  119 

Studies 150,  156 

Freight  station  cost  study 150 

Suspension  order,  vacating  non-reviewable 178 

Taxes     See  Taxes  and  taxation 

Terminal  and  yard  safety  installations 125 

Through  routes  and  joint  rates 176 

Ton-miles,  intercity,  1939-59 15 

Ton-miles,  intercity,  public  and  private,  type  of  carrier,  1958-59 10 

Trackage  rights 65 

Tracks 
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Improvements 89 

Ribbon-rail  installation 89 

'I  ifv.  prestressed  concrete 89 

Trestle,  prestressed  concrete 90 
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Traffic  control 

Centralized 90 

Electronic  devices 90 

Traffic  trends,  1958-59 8 

1958-59,  1960 1 

Trailer-on-flatcar  service  trends 2 
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Train  discontinuances 62 

Trains,  rapid-transit  fully  automated 92 

Transportation  dollar  share 4 

Trends  in  industry 2 

Unifications,  securities,  loans,  reorganizations 

Applications  denied  and  granted 65 

Applications  for  authority  to  acquire  control 65 

Applications  for  authority  to  merge 4,  64 

Joint  control,  Court  decision 172 
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Proceedings  tabulated,  section  5 70 

Unlawful  concessions 158 

Valuation 

Elements  for  class  I  railways,  switching  and  terminal  companies-  _  153 

Records  examined 152 

Volume  of  intercity  traffic,  public  and  private,  1958-59 10 

Wages  and  salaries,  cost  increases 21 

Waybill  statistics 155 

Railiner  system 84 

Railroad  Retirement  Act 35 

Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 35 

Railway  Express 

Air  and  surface  carrier  agreements 33 

Car-foot  miles  basis  for  payment 33 

"Express  privilege"  payments 33 

Operating  revenues 

1947-59 17,  19 

1959  and  fiscal  1960 9,  34 

Trends 8 

Parcel-post  movements 34 

Small  shipments  traffic 33 

Vehicle  improvements 109 

Railway  mail  pay 50 

Revisions,  recommended  legislation 187 

Railway  Mail  Service  Pay  Act 180 

Rate  bureaus 

Accounts  and  records  rules  prescribed 43 

Rate  cases  of  special  importance 45 

Rate  proceedings     See  also  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Combination  through  rate,  Canada  into  the  United  States,  jurisdic- 
tion   177 

Contract 49 

Ex-barge  rail  traffic 174 

Extension  of  operation,  restriction 174 
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Formal 43 

Guaranteed  rates 45 

Informal 42 
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Pending 48 

Piggyback 49 

Port  differentials 48 

Released  rates  rules 46 

Reviewability 178 

Summary  of  rail  and  motor  for  1957  through  1960 44 

Suspension  procedure,  unreviewable 178 

Transcontinental,  reduction  on 49 

Unreasonableness  of 178 

Rate  suspensions     See  also  Board  of  Suspension 

Statistics 40 

Ratemaking,  value  of  service 156 

Rates     See  also  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

General  rate  work 38 

Records 

Disposition 43 

Released  rates 

Applications 39 

Rules  report 46 

Reorganization     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Reparations 177 

Report  period  covered 1 

Reports 

Accident  investigation,  issued 139 

Accounting  and  cost  data 147 
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Carriers,  mandatory  oath,  recommended  legislation 191 

Changes  in  requirements 154,  168 
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Rerouting  agent,  designation 100 

Revenues     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 

Rules  of  practice     See  Practice  and  procedure 

Safety 

Dangerous  articles,  regulations  amended 128 

Devices  developed 124 

Reports,  investigation  of  accidents 139 

Safety  and  service  agents 121 

Safety  Appliance  Acts 

Cases,  Fines 160 

Violations,  disposition  statistics 124,  160 

Safety  appliance  inspections,  1959  60 6,124 

Safety  laws 

Administration  and  enforcement 160 

Revision  proposed 164 

Safely  program     See  entries  under  names  of  kinds  of  carriers 
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Issuance  authorized 73 
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Violations 127 
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